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Arter all the troubles and turmoils that have so long agitated the 
political world, it is a real solace to the mind to turn to a subject in 
which we feel at liberty to range without censure or control; where 
innovation and discovery are hailed by all as the harbingers of im- 
Proven ; where the power aimed at by the ambitious is know- 
edge, and the throne before which her votaries bow is truth. 

The objects of which this work treats must, it is true, be consi- 
dered as of secondary importance in the system of creation, and of 
inferior interest to that prominent science which investigates the 
moral and intellectual state of man. But the study of mankind is 
one in which self bears so prominent a part, that self-love and self- 
interest insidiously infuse themselves into our opinions and judg- 
ments, and disturb that equanimity and that “ indifferency for 
truth” which can alone lead to just conclusions. When, on the 
contrary, we descend to the investigation of an inferior order of 
beings, the mind, no longer bound down by the trammels of selfish- 
ness, expatiates in a wider sphere, and, kindling with admiration 
at the transcendant wisdom displayed in the construction, and the 
provident care bestowed upon the preservation, of the beings which 
are the objects of his study, rises from the created to the Creator, 
and becomes ennobled by the contemplation of the wisdom of 
Omnipotence. : 

Of the various branches of natural science, few can be more in- 
teresting than the study of plants. They delight us by their 
beauty, their odour, and their taste ; and when we rise above the 
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pleasures of sense, and contemplate the delicacy and minuteness of 
the vegetable structure, and the admirable adaptation of means ‘to 
ends, we are almost tempted to think that the care which nature 
bestows on her works increases as we descend in the scale of crea- 
tion. Man, proud as he is of his superiority, must ever labour to 
provide for his wants—he is doomed to earn his bread by the sweat 
of his brow. The beasts of the field and the fowls of the air find 
their food spread around them, and crop the pasture which affords 
them nourishment with almost as much facility as they inhale the 
air which is requisite for their preservation. 

Plants are exempted even from the toil of moving from one place 
to-another in search of food: they repose tranquilly on the spot 
where they first received their existence, and are furnished with a 
thousand mouths by which they draw nourishment from their 
mother earth. Do they require exercise to promote the circulation 
of their juices?—the wind, their gentle nurse, wafts them to and fro. 
Do their pores require cleansing, to admit of free exhalation ’—the 
rain washes away all obstructive impurities. Do they require 
warmth to ieeelate the processes of vegetation ’—the sun sheds 
upon them his gomal beams. As the vegetable tribe are incapable 
either of searching for or selecting their food, they would perish 
were it not ready prepared for their use. The soil is accordingly 
made to abound with rills of water, in which the nourishment they 
require is dissolved, and the orifices or mouths at the extremity of 
their roots are so small, that no palpable substance can obtain 
entrance. It is true that when plants assimilate this fluid to their 
own substance, those particles which are best adapted to the parti- 
cular species of plant are alone selected and incorporated with their 
structure; but this is accomplished by the express adaptation of 
their organs to the processes they are destined to perform. Much 
as we admire a beautiful plant decorated with its splendid and sweet- 
smelling blossoms, and clothed in its graceful drapery of foliage, it 
is still ec ually devoid of feeling or of consciousness. It is true that 
the timid Mimosa shrinks from our touch,—that the treacherous 
Drosera first decoys insects by her sweets, and then entraps them in 
her toils,—and that the parasite plant feeds on the nutriment des- 
tined for another ; but these remarkable facts are accounted for by 
the combined agency of chemical and mechanical powers ; and the 
lily, arrayed in all its glory, has not even the sensibility of the 
oyster or the polypus! 

It would be endless to enter into details of the peculiar care which 
nature has bestowed on her vegetable offspring; but we cannot 
refrain from mentioning one or two examples, which, from the 
simplicity of means used to effect the end designed, appear to us, 
peculiarly stamped with the character of providential wisdom. 
When the buds of trees first shoot, those which are of a delicate 
texture are protected from the external cold by a covering of scales, 
and their number and hardness are proportioned to the severity of 
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the season. What are the means employed to afford a protection 
so accurately adapted to their wants? Simply this—the yo 
leaves which first attempt to shoot are chilled by the cold which 

revents their development ; the sap thus checked in its progress 

ecomes ciaceniated ia these rudiments of leaves which are thus 
hardened, instead of being expanded, till they finally become con- 
verted into scales. Other leaves shoot beneath the shelter thus 
afforded them ; but if the temperature be still too low, they no 
sooner venture from their protecting covering than they under 
the same transformation as their predecessors ; and so'on, till the 
warmth of spring’ be sufficiently established to enable the young 
leaves to shoot forth without danger. 

Another instance of a similar kind is the provision made for the 
development of the seed, as it lies cradled in the flower. The 
petals at first, by closely folding over the seed, protect it from in- 
jury, then gradually opening, they assume a concave form, by which 
the sun’s rays are collected to a focus, and reflected on their nursling: 
The seed is thus reared, as it were, in a hot-house, and when it is 
sufficiently advanced, and no longer requires such protecting care, 
the petals expand and finally fall off. 

But it is time to give some account of the work before us. Our 
author has long since attained the first rank of scientific eminence, 
both by his lectures and his publications. The former are distin- 
quiahiedl for clearness of diction and animation of delivery, and he 
engages the sympathy of his audience by the interest which he him- 
self takes in this subject.* His publications are characterized by 
profundity of investigation, aceuraey of detail; and enlargement of 
views ; to which is added, a quality less striking indeed, but: not 
less important—that of so skilfully arranging and classing the sub- 
jects treated of, that the multifarious diversities of objects are united 
im one point, and instead of perplexing the mind, are F agaig 338 as 
_ component parts of that unity on which the understanding delights 
to rest. To superficial readers, these numerous divisions may 
sometimes appear tedious; but those who seek for instruction, 
must be well aware that a methodical distribution of parts is indis- 
pensable, either im order to obtain a comprehensive view of the 
whole, or to be able to refer to the various subjects treated of, as 
Occasion may require. ot 

In the cursory view we take of this work, we cannot be expected 
to enable our readers duly to appreciate its merits. We shall endea- 
vour, however, ina few words, to follow the steps of our author, 
and shall afterwards give some extracts from those parts in which 
the interest appears most prominent, either from the novelty of the 
observations, or their importance to science. 





* It is from these lectures that Mrs. Marcet has compiled her valuable 
Conversations on Vegetable Physiology. 
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M. De Candolle has undertaken the arduous task of giving to 
the world a complete system of botany, comprised under the fol- 
lowing heads :— 

Ist. Organography, or a description of the organs of plants. 

2d. Physiology, which relates to the living state of plants. 

3d. Methodology, or classification. 


These three heads he considers as the fundamental parts of the 
science. He proposes subsequently to treat of the necessary 
branches, under the heads of— 

Ist. Botanical Geography, which relates to the distribution of 
vegetables on the face of the globe. 

2d. Oryctology, or the history of vegetables. 

3d. Historical Botany, consisting of a history of the science. 


Our author proposes next to treat of those branches which are 
applicable to practical utility, consisting of— " 

Ist. Agricultural Botany, in its relation to the culture of plants. 

2d. Medical Botany, or the application of plants to the healing 
art. 

3d, Economical Botany. 


In these three branches the study of botany is considered in its 
application to the wants and necessities of man. 

The first part of this extensive undertaking (Organography) was 
published a few years ago. The present work on Vegetable Physi- 
ology forms the second part of this series, and gives an account of 
the action of those organs which were deneiieah in the preceding 
publication. ‘The same order is adopted in both, so that they may 
_be studied either simultaneously or in succession, according to the 
inclination of the :eader. On the other hand, the Physiology may 
be read independently of the Organography, the two subjects being 
so‘intimately and necessarily connected, that a sufficient knowledge 
of the organs may be gathered from the Physiology, to enable the 
reader to understand the work. 

After some prefatory observations, M. De Candolle opens the 
subject of Vegetable Physiology by an account of the nutrition of 
plants. He describes the absorption of the rising sap by the spon- 
gioles at the extremities of the roots, and follows it in its simple 
aqueous form to the opposite extremity of the plant, namely, the 
leaves, which are the principle chemical organs of vegetables. In 
this laboratory the sap undergoes an essential change, the limpid 
stream being converted into a mucilaginous nutritive juice. 7 
author differs from the commonly received opinion, that the sap 
rises through specific vessels. He conceives, on the contrary, that 
it penetrates into and diffuses itself throughout every part of the 
plant, passing in greatest quantity where it finds readiest admit- 
tance and most room ; such, for instance, as the intervening spaces 
between the different orders of vessels which compose the stem,. 
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and especially the intercellular interstices. It is me, roe to this 
hypothesis, that nature must doubtless have D he appropriate 
vessels for the conveyance of a fluid which performs so important a 
part in vegetation, and would never suffer this fluid to wander in 
uncertainty through the casual interstices it might meet with. 
But, on the other hand, we must remember that the important 
functions of this fluid commence only after its elaboration in the 
leaves, and that nature has reserved specific vessels for its preser- 
vation in this improved state. The great desideratum in the vege- 
table economy is, that the ascending sap should be abundant, and 
be diffused throughout the plant; the wisest provision, therefore, 
that could be made for these purposes is, that it should penetrate 
into every part as water penetrates into a sponge. ‘The absence of 
the sap is, however, not owing to this hygroscopic power. It is 
attributed, by M. De Candolle, to a vital principle of the plant, 
which he denominates excitability. By the agency of this prin- 
ciple, the cellular tissue alternately dilating and contracting, pro- 
pels the sap upwards: the hygroscopic property seems to act as a 
subordinate agent, and serves merely to promote the general diffu- 
sion of that fluid. 

In tracing the progress of the descending sap, M. De Candolle 
again differs from other botanists, and, instead of supposing with 
them, that the fluid elaborated in the leaves, is conveyed to the 
several organs it 1s intended to nourish, and there submitted to the 
action of the glands for the secretion of the nutritive particles, he 
is of opinion that the descending sap deposits its nutriment in the 
cellular tissue of the plant, where it remains incrusted on the inner 
surface of the cells, ready for future use. A portion of the ascend- 
ing sap, which we have described as finding its way into every re- 
cess of the plant, penetrates into these cavities, dissolves the 
incrusted nutriment, and conjointly with the action of the cells, 
further elaborates it ; this highly prepared juice then flows to the 
several parts it is destined to nourish. This ingenious theory 
solves the difficult question, whence do the buds in spring draw 
their nourishment before the leaves are unfolded, so as to be 
capable of preparing the sap they require? ‘They derive it from 
these magazines, which retain and preserve a store of food during 
the winter, so that the earliest rising sap dissolves it, and conveys 


it immediately to the buds. But let us follow this process in M. 
De Candolle’s own words :— 


La seve ascendante s’éléve vers les parties foliacées chargée essentielle- 
ment (et en laissant de cété les matiéres terreuses, dont nous parlerous 
plus tard) d’acide carbonique, ou de matiéres susceptibles de se changer en 





TRANSLATION. 

‘‘ The ascending sap rises towards the foliaceous parts, charged essen- 
tially (setting aside the earthy matter, of which we shall speak by and by) 
with carbonic acid, or with bodies capable of being converted into carbonic 
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acide carbonique ; elle perd par l’exhalaison une trés grande partie de l’eau 
qu'elle contient, et, par la décomposition du gaz acide carbonique, elle perd 
une grande quantité d’oxigéne, et se trouve réduite & du carbone, 

Cette séve se trouve donc dans une proportion d’élémens trés analogues 
a la gomme, sayoir, de l’eau et du carbone. 

Cette gomme, dissoute dans l’eau de végétation, doit s’econler par les 
méats intercellulaires, soit dans l’écorce, soit dans le bois, dés que les 
causes qui déterminent l’ascension rapide de la séve pendant le jour cessent 
d’avoir lieu ; c’est ce qui forme la séve descendante. Celle qui découle le 
long de l’écorce, ne rencontrant point de séve ascendante, peut aller sans 
obstacles jusqu’ aux racines. | 

Celle qui decoule dans le corps ligneux rencontre la séve ascendante, 
qui au moins, pendant le jour, s’y éléve avec force: 1’une et l’autre, mélées 
avec l’eau qui est aspirée du corps ligneux par les rayons et l’envellope 
médullaire, servent a nourrir et & développer le cambium en couche lig- 
neuse et corticale. 

Cette gomme, dissoute dans l’eau, peut, en descendant par l’écorce, 
fournir d’un cété aux sécrétions qui s’y forment, de l’autre 4 alimenter le 
cambium ou ce suc demi-organisé qui contient le rudiment des nouvelles 
couches. La matiére gommeuse, qui descend aussi par l’aubier, sert de 
méme a@ alimenter le cambium au la nouvelle couche ligneuse; c’est la 
gomme qui descend par l’écorce que la section annulaire arréte dans sa 
route, et qu'elle force ainsi & subir l’action des cellules, pour la transformer 
en lignine, & nourrir l’écorce et & y developper un bourrelet. 
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acid : it loses by exhalation a very considerable quantity of the water which 
it contained, and in consequence of the decomposition of carbonic acid gas, 
it gives off a large quantity of oxygen, and is reduced to simple carbon. 

«« This sap then exists in a proportion as to its elements very analogous 
to the gum—that is to say; of water and carbon. 

« This gum, dissolved in the water of vegetation, must run by the inter- 
cellular passages, both in the bark and wood, when the causes which deter- 
mine the rapid ascent of the sap during the day cease to operate: this is 
what constitutes the descending sap. ‘The sap which runs down along the 
bark, not meeting with the ascending current, passes without obstruction to 
the roots. 

‘‘ The sap which runs down through the woody substance meets the 
ascending sap, which, during the day at least, is carried up with force; 
these two mixing with the water which is exuded from the wood by the 
rays and medullary sheath, serve to nourish and develop the cambium into 
a ligneous and cortical zone. 

‘‘ This gum, dissolved in water in its descent by the bark, is able to 
assist on one side the secretions which are forming there, and on the other 
to supply nutriment to the cambium, or the partially-organized juice which 
contains the rudiment of the new zones. ‘The gummy matter, which also 
descends through the alburnum, serves likewise to nourish the cambium, or 
the new woody zone: this is the gum which, as it descends by the bark, is 
stopped in its course by an annular section, whereby it is.compelled to un- 
dergo, the action of the cellules, for its conversion into ligneous matter for 
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Sur toute sa route, la matiére gommeuse peut étre absorbée par les 
céllules qui ne sont pas remplies, et qui ont conservé l’action vitale; ainsi 
toutés les cellules de l’aubier et du liber (comme autant de petites vessies 
hygroscopiques) absorbent l’eau gommeuse qui les entoure; chacune d’elles 
l’élabore par son action propre, et peut ainsi, selon sa nature, la transformer 
en fécule, en sucre, en lignine, avec d’autant plus de facilité, que ces qua- 
tre materiaux different & peine, et qui nous avons dans nos labaratoires 
mémes la preuve qu’ils peuvent se transformer l’un dans l’autre: c’est ce 
qui résulte en particulier des experiences sur la conversion de la lignine et 
de l’amidon en sucre hydraté par l’action de l’acide sulfurique. La gomme 
et le sucre semblent etre, dans cette série de décompositions, les deux états 
transitoires, et leur extréme solubilité dans l’eau les expose sans cesse a etre 
entrainés vers les organes les plus actifs. 

La fécule et la lignine sont d’une nature plus permanente. La fécule se 
place comme emmagasinée dans les organes qui doivent se developper ulte- 
rieurement ; elle conserve la matiere soluble, protegée contre l’eau par le 
tégument insoluble qui l’entoure. 

Enfin la lignine se dépose dans ceux des organes qui ont atteint le der- 
hier terme de leur developpemeit, ou dans les tissus mémes des membranes 
végétales, et ne parait pas de nature a étre transportée de nouveau dans 
d’autres parties. 

. * * - 

La séve descendante dépose sur sa route des matiéres elaborées 1a ou elle 
trouve quelque cause de repos: ainsi on trouve fréqueunment au dessous des 
feuilles une petite tumeur, qu’on nomme Ccoussinet, et qui pourrait bien con- 
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the purpose of nourishing the bark and developing in it.a bourrelet (a pro- 
tuberance formed on the trunks of woody vegetables). 

‘‘ Throughout the whole of its course, the gummy matter can be ab- 
sorbed by the cellules which are not filled, and which retain their vital 
action ; thus all the cellules of the alburnum, and of the liber (like so many 
hygroscopic* bladders), absorb the gummy water which surrounds them ; 
each of them elaborates it by its own peculiar action, and can thus, accord- 
ing to its nature, transform the gummy matter into fecula, sugar, lignine, 
with so much the greater facility, as the whole four substances scarcely 
differ ; and we often in our laboratories have a proof that they can be con- 
verted into one another. This is especially the case in the experiments on 
the conversion of lignine and starch into hydrated sugar by the action of 
sulphuric acid. The gum and the sugar appear to be in this series of de- 
compositions the two tratisitory conditions, and their extreme solubility in 
water exposes them constantly to be drawn away towards the most ener- 
getic organs. 6 

The fecula and the lignine are of a more permanent nature: the fecula 
settles itself as though it were stored in the organs which must ultimately 
be developed; it retains the soluble matter, which is protected from the 
water by the insoluble covering that surrounds it. 





* Hygroscopy is defined to mean the power which vegetable tissue has 
to rectify its proper quantity of moisture. —Ed. M. Kh. : 
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tenir quelque nourriture pour le bourgeon. Ou trouve des tumeurs analo- 
gues au-dessus de toutes les articulations. Lorsque les feuilles sont trés 
rapprochées, elles forment 4 leur base une espece de tumeur celluleuse 
pleine de nourriture, comme ou le voit dans la plupart des involucres, 
notamment ceux des dipsacées, des composées, etc. 

Ce sont des dépéts de nourriture pour les fleurs futures. Les tubercules 
sont de méme des dépéts formés par la seve descendante, et qui servent 
ensuite a nourrir les jeunes pousses, jusqu’ 4 ce qu’elles puissent elles— 
mémes suffire 4 leur nourriture. Les racines, les tiges, sont, dans une 
foule de cas, épuisées des matiéres qui y etoient deposées, parceque ces 
matiéres, entrainées par la séve ascendante, se sont parties vers le haut 
pour nourrir les fleurs et les fruits.—Vol. I. pp. 201— 205. 


The action of the glands, according to M. De Candolle, is con- 
fined to the secretion of the peculiar juices, such as milk, gum, oil, 
resins, and a quantity of others. Among these, some few contri- 
bute to the nourishment of the plant; others tend to its preser- 
vation or defence. ‘Thus the glutinous substance with which the 
buds of the horse-chesnut are coated defends them from moisture. 
The wax with which the leaves of many plants are glazed, protects 
them from injuries arising from water, or from the bite of insects. 
The aromatic smell of plants preserves them from the attacks of 
vermin. Nay, these secretions sometimes even act as offensive 
weapons: of this nature is the poisonous fluid with which the 
nettle wounds the hand which ventures to touch it. 

The secretions which are thrown out on the surface of plants, 
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‘«‘ In short, the lignine is deposited in those particular organs which have 
reached the complete stage of their development, or in the tissues them- 
selves of the vegetable membranes, nor does it appear to be of a nature 
fitted to be transferred again to the other parts. 

. 7 * . 

«“ The descending sap deposits as it proceeds the substances which are 
elaborated in the place where it may be made, on any account, to rest ; thus 
we frequently find on the under part of leaves a small-sized tumor called 
coussinet, which may very well contain nourishment for the leaf-bud. Simi- 
lar tumors are also found above all the articulations. When the leaves are 
very nearly approximated, they form at their base a sort of cellular tumor, 
filled with nourishment, as is observed in the majority of involucra, but 
particularly those of dipsaceze, composite, &c. 

‘“‘ In this way we have the receptacles of the nourishment for the future 
flowers formed. The tubercles in like manner are so many receptacles 
constituted by the descending sap; these serve afterwards for the nourish- 
ment of the young shoots, until they themselves become adequate to their 
own support. The roots and stems are, in numerous cases, deprived of 
substances deposited in them, because these substances, carried away by 
the ascending sap, are passed upwards in order to nourish the flowers and 
fruits.’—Vol. I. pp. 201—295. 
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are distinguished by the name of excretions. Among these, one, 
which is the least known, although, from its influence in agricul- 
ture, it is, perhaps, the most important, is that exuded into the 
soil by the roots of plants. The existence of this secretion, though 
long suspected by many physiologists, has only recently been as- 
certained. M. Macaire, a distinguished chemist of Geneva, under- 
took, at the instigation of M. De Candolle, a course of experiments 
on this subject, and succeeded in obtaining and analysing these 
exudations. He thus furnished the data for explaining the long 
contested question, why a rotation of crops proves less exhausting 
to the soil than a succession of crops of the same kind? The 
nature of these exudations is such, that while they deteriorate the 
soil for other plants of the same kind, they improve and fertilize it 
for those of another description. 

The inference is very plain ;—a plant, having no power of solu- 
tion, must necessarily Soci encumbered with that portion of the 
liquid it absorbs, which is not adapted to its structure, and cannot, 
therefore, be assimilated to its substance. This portion is thus 
returned into the soil, where, if it be taken up by another set of 
plants, constructed so differently as to be able to feed upon and 
incorporate these particles, they are converted from a useless bur- 
den into salutary nourishment. This theory is so novel, that we 
can hardly expect it should immediately inspire general confidence. 
But the fact and reasons adduced by M. De Candolle, which are 
developed at considerable length in the present work. appear to us 
conclusive ; and we do not hesitate to adopt so lucid an explana- 
tion of a question, which for ages has perplexed the plodding agri- 
culturist, and eluded'the researches of the scientific botanist. 

The second volume of this work treats of the propagation of 
plants, both by seed and by subdivision, that is to say, a grafting, 
layers, suckers, and various other modes of dividing a plant, so as 
to increase the number of individuals. On this latter subject, we 
are tempted to give an extract from M. De Candolle’s account of 
the individuality of vegetables, and the remarkable inference he 
deduces of the unlimited duration of the life of trees : 


Mais, dans le langage ordinaire, on appelle individu vegétal tout étre 
doué d’une.vie séparée, soit qu'il provienne d’un bourgeon, soit qu'il pro- 
vienne d’un embryon. Cette maniére de s’exprimer est forcée; car il serait, 
dans la plupart des cas, trés-difficile, et dans quelques-uns tout-a& fait im- 
possible de distinguer si un arbre ou une herbe qui se présente 4 nous pro- 
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‘In familiar language, however, we call an individual vegetable every 
body endowed with a separate life, whether it springs from.a leaf-bud or 
an embryo. This form of expression is forced, for it would be exceedingly 
difficult in the majority of instances, and, indeed, sometimes it would be 
quite impossible to determine if a tree or an herb, which we see before us, 
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vient. d'un bourgeoh ou d’un embryon. Ainsi, quélque théorie qu’on 

veuille adopter dans la science physiologique, il est bien nécéssaire de pou- 

voir exprimer cette idée, vague dans son origine, mais positive dans son 

résultat, l’individualité des végétaux dont les parties sont continues et qui 

vivent d’une vie distinete. Le langage ordinaire a besoin d’exprimer, sans 

périphrase, que le sante-pleureur qui ombrage le tombeau de Napoleon 4 
Sainte-Héléne est un atitre individu que celui qui décore la tombe de Jean 

Jacques Rousseau & Ermenonville, quoique l'un et I’autre proviennent trds 

probablement du méme embryon. . 

De la durée générale de l’individu végétal pris en masse. 3 

L’individu végétal, pris dans le sens vague et général qu’on a l’habitude 
de donner a ce mot, peut étre considéré sous deux points de vue: ou bien 
il est formé par l’agregation d’une multitude d’individus—bourgeons qui 
se greffent sans cesse les uns sur les autres, ou bien il est lui-méme un tout 
unique qui grandit par l’addition successive et indéfinie de fibres, dé 
couches ou de cellules nouvelles: dans ces deux maniéres de voir, on est 
forcé de convenir que la vie de ces individus, pris en masse, est indéfinie, 
et n’a d’autres termes que les accidens ou les maladies. 

Dans la premiere supposition sur l’admission de laquelle M. Ursin a 
récemment insisté, aprés une foule d'autres, il n’y a certainement rien qui 
répugne & la raison 4 concevoir que si un agrégat est formé d’étres qui se 
renouvellent sans cesse, cet agrégat peut durer indefinément. Ainsi, datis 
le régne animal, un grand nombre de zoophytes marins vivent en comniun, 
et construisent en commun les matiéres pierreuses qui forment les récifs et 
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comes from a leaf-bud or an embryo. Thus, whatever be the theory 
adopted by us in the science of physiology, it is very necessary to be able 
to express this idea, vague indeed in its origin, but still positive in its re- 
sult—the individuality of vegetables whose parts aré continued, and which 
subsist with a distinct life. Ordinary language must of necessity convey, 
without paraphrase, that the weeping willow which overshadows the tomb 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, is another individual besides that which adorns 
the grave of Jean Jacques Rousseau at Ermenonville, although the great 
probability is that both are emanations from the same embryo. 

‘«« Of the general period of existence of a vegetable individual taken in a 

mass. 
« The vegetable imdividual, taken in the vague and general acceptation 
which it it customary to give to this expression, may be considered under 
two points of view; it is formed either by the combination of a multitude of 
individual leaf-buds, which engraft themselves without interruption on each 
other, or it is itself a single whole, which increases by new, successive, and 
indefinite fibres, zones, or cellules. To look at them in these two ways, 
we are constrained to conclude that the life of these individuals, con- 
sidered in the mass, is indefinite, and has no other termination than acci- 
dent or disease. 

«« Supposing we regard the first of these hypotheses, on the admission 
of which M. Ursine has lately insisted, after a great many others, there is 
certainly nothing repugnant to reason in the notion, that if a union is 
formed of beings which are incessantly reproduced, such a combination can 
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peut-étre méme la base des iles de la mer du sud. Ces immenses sociétés 
peuvent, sans doute, exister 4 la méme place dés l’origine des (étres 
organises, et s’y continuer encore sans définiment: chacun des étres partials 
qui les forment ont pu périr et se renouveler; l’agrégft existe toujours. 
Si les arbres sont considérés sous ce point de vue, on peut en dire tout 
autant ; chacun d’eux est un agrégat d’individus bourgeons; et comme 
chacun de ceux-ci se développe chaque année aussi jeune, aussi vivant que 
dans la jeunesse de l’ensemble, cet ensemble n’est destructible que par des 
causes accidentelles. 

Disons nous, au contraire, que l’arbre en masse est un individu com- 
parable & ce que nous désignons sous ce nom, dans les animaux vertébrés, 
par example: mais au moins il faut convenir qu'il en différe éminem- 
ment en ce qu’il n’est pas développé tout a la fois, qu’il n’a pas ses organes 
essentiels situés au centre, mais qu’au contraire il se développe graduelle- 
ment par l’addition de nouvelles parties situées @ l’extérieur, et que ces 
nouvelles parties sont tout aussi actives que l’ont été les anciennes ; il faut 
ajouter que les sucs qui dans les animaux passent sans cesse dans les 
mémes vaisseaux, et doivent par conséquent finir nécessairement par les 
obstruer, passent toujours, au contraire, chez les végétaux, dans des vais- 
seaux nouveaux; quils peuvent bien sans doute finir par les obstruer, 
mais qu’alors il s’entrouve d’autres préts & remplir le méme office. 

Ainsi, sous quel point de vue qu'on considére l’individu végétal pris en 
masse, on est forcé de conclure qu’en théorie ce genre d’individus n’a pas un 
terme défini d’existence, et ne peut mourir que de maladie ou d’accident, 
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exist for an indefinite time. Thus, in the animal kingdom, a great num- 
ber of marine zoophytes live in common, and build up in common, those 
stony materials which form the coral reefs, and, perhaps, the foundation of 
the islands in the South Seas. These immense communities can, doubtless, 
exist in the same place from the origin of organized beings, and may con- 
tinue themselves in it to an indefinite time ; each of the partial beings 
which form them has perished’ and been renewed; the aggregate always 
exists. If trees are considered under this point of view, the same thi 
may be said of them ; each is in itself an aggregate of individual leaf-buds, 
and as each of the Jatter developes itself every year as young, as full of 
life, as in the youth of the whole together, this agregate is to be destroyed 
only by accidental causes. 

‘* Let it, however, be stated, on the contrary, that the tree, as a mass, is 
an individual, in the same way as we would use the term amongst the ver- 
tebrated animals, for instance. Now, at all events, it must be admitted, 
that a very conspicuous difference is to be found in this respect, that in the 
latter case there is no development all at once, nor are the essential organs 
placed in the centre, but on the contrary, the development is gradually 
effected by the addition of new parts, situated externally, and which new 
parts are as active as the older parts have been. It is necessary to add, 
that the juices which, in animals, pass uninterruptedly in the same vessels, 
and are to finish, consequently, by obstructing them,—in vegetables, on the 
contrary, always direct their course into new vessels: they could, un- 
doubtedly, finish by obstructing these vessels, but that then there are 
others which are ready to fulfil the same office. 
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mais non de viellesse proprement dite. Cette idée, que j’ai exposée le 
premier dés l’année 1805, a excite quelque étonnement, et a été attaquée 
par divers ecrivains qui ne s’etoient pas donné la peine de l’approfondir. 
Lorsque je dis que les végétaux ont une durée indéfinie, je ne dis pas que la 
plupart n’aient pas un terme habituel de mort; je dis seulement que ce 
terme n'est pas nécessaire. Je sais, comme ceux qui n’admittent pas mon 
opinion, que les vegetaux, tout comme les animaux, meurent par une mul- 
titude d’accidens divers; mais dans les animaux, lors méme qu’on en sup- 
poserait un mis a l’abri de tous les accidens connus, on pourrait bien 
prolonger sa vie, mais on n’empecherait pas qu’il ne succombat & la vieil- 
lesse proprement dite, c’est-a dire, a l’obstruction ou a l’endurcissement 
des vaisseaux nourriciers ; tandis que dans les végétaux cette caisse n’existe 
point, et l’individu ne meurt que par des causes extérieures ou étrangéres, 
sinon 4 sa propre existence, au moins a l’endurcissement des cellules ou 
des vaisseaux.—Vol. II. pp. 962—965. 


To this we shall add an extract on the causes which, during the 
growth of plants, tend to give to each part its peculiar direction: 


Les racines ne s’alongent que par leur extrémité: la pointe naissante 
de chaque racine est donc dans un état de mollesse qu’on peut comparer 
a une demifluidité. L’action continue de la gravitation doit donc la forcer 
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«“ Thus, then, under whatever point of view we consider the vegetable 
individual in the mass, we are under the necessity of coming to the conclu- 
sion, that, theoretically, this description of individual has no defined term 
of existence, and cannot die, except by disease or casualty, but not from 
old age, properly so called. This idea, which I first put forth in 1805, has 
excited some surprise, and has been assailed by various writers, who have 
not taken the trouble of investigating it. When I state that vegetables 
have an indefinite duration, I do not mean to say that the greater number 
have not a customary period of death; I merely assert that this period is 
not necessary. I am as well aware as those who do not admit my opinion, 
that vegetables, just as much as animals, die by a multitude of various 
accidents ; but, as to animals, when they can be placed in a state of pro- 
tection from all known accidents, their life, indeed, may be prolonged, but 
no one can prevent them from yielding to old age, properly so called, that 
is to say, to an obstruction and hardening of the nutrient vessels. But, 
with respect to vegetables, this cause does not exist, and the individual 
dies only from causes which are external, or are foreign, if not to its own 
existence, at least tothe hardening of the cellules or the vessels.”’—Vol. IT. 
pp. 962—965. ' 


‘‘The roots are elongated only by their extremity; the growing point 
of each root is then in a state of softness, which may be compared to semi- 
fluidity. ‘The constant action of gravitation should therefore force it to 
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sans cesse a descendre; l’énergie avec laquelle chaque racine tendra a se 
diriger vers le centre de la terre, sera proportionnée au degré de molesse 
de ses extrémités naissantes. Les tiges croissent pendant un temps donné 
par toute la longueur de leur pousse. Or, voyons ce qui arrive dans une 
branche d’une obliquité quelconque: dans ce cas, il est évident que sur la 
masse des sucs lymphatiques et nourriciers qui marchent le long des méats 
intercellulaires, une partie est entrainée par l’action de la pesanteur vers 
le cété inférieur de la branche, et que par conséquent ce cété recoit plus de 
nourriture que le cété supérieur. La preuve de cette assertion, c’est 
que le cété inférieur d’une branche oblique est tojuours plus épais que le 
cOté superieur, ou, en d’autres termes, le canal médullaire d’une_ bran- 
che oblique est un peu plus voisin du cété supérieur, parceque les couches 
inférieures ont cru davantage. Cette disproportion entre l’accroissement 
des couches supérieures et inférieures est d’autant plus prononcée que 
la branche est plus prés d’etre horizontale, parceque l’action de la 
pesanteur sur les sucs nourriciers est d’autant plus considerable. Mais 
si le cété inférieur d’une branche oblique est mieux nourri que le 
superieur, l’effet ne doit pas etre seulement de faire’ grossir les couches, 
mais aussi de faire alonger les fibres; car ces deux effets marchent. 
toujours de concert, tant qu'une pousse nouvelle est susceptible d’alonge- 
ment; le cété inférieur de la branche tendra done a s’alonger plus 
que le supérieur: si on pourrait les faire créitre apart, chacun d’eux 
s alongerait selon sa nutrition, mais ils ne peuvent étre séparés; les fibres 
du cété le plus mal nourri restent plus courtes que les autres, et elles 
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descend; the energy with which each root will tend to direct itself towards 
the centre of the earth will be in proportion to the degree of softness of its 
growing extremities. ‘The stems increase in a given time by the whole 
length of their shoot. But let us see what happens in a branch with an 
obliquity of any kind; when this is the case, it is manifest that a portion 
of the lymphatic and nutrient juices as they pass through the intercellular 
passages, are drawn by gravity towards the inferior side of the branch, and 
that as a consequence this side receives a greater quantity of nutriment 
tnan the superior part. The proof of this assertion is that the inferior 
part of an oblique branch is always thicker than the superior part, or in 
other words, the medullary canal of an oblique branch is a little nearer 
the superior side, because its inferior layers are more grown. ‘This dis- 
proportion between the increase of the superior and inferior layers will be 
the more strongly marked according as the branch is nearer a horizontal, 
because the influence of gravity on the nutrient juices is then so much the 
more considerable. But if the inferior side of an oblique branch is nourished 
better than the superior one, the effect ought not to be limited to an en- 
largement of the layers, but it should also elongate the fibres, for these two 
results always take place simultaneously as long as a new shoot is capable 
of being elongated. The inferior side of the branch will tend then to 
lengthen itself more than the superior: if it could be made to grow sepa- . 
rate, each of the sides would elongate itself in proportion as it was nourish- 
ed, but they cannot be separated ; the fibres of the side, the worst nourished, 
continue shorter than the others, 4nd must draw them from their. own side. 
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doivent les.tirer de leur cété vers la partie la plus flexible, c’est 4 dire vers 
la sommité; ainsi la branche doit toujours se redresser vers le haut, et cela 
me d’autant lus d’energie, qu’elle est plus prés de la situation horizon- 

e. 

On concoit sans peine que si la tige ou la branch est obligée de se 
_ redresser, qu’elle que soit son obliquité, on ne doit trouver que des branches 
droites ou tendant a le devenir. Les exceptions a cette loi sont la plupart 
plus apparentes que réelles. Un certain nombre de plantes ont la tige 
si faible, que quoique ses extrémités tendent a se redresser, la base 
s'affaise par son propre poids; c’est ce qui arrive a des degrés divers aux 
plantes couchées ou ascendantes ; cet affaisement est d’autant plus marqué, 
que la tige est plus molle ou qu’elle s’est alongée plus rapidement. 

Dans tout ce ci il ne faut examiner que ce qui se passe pendant la pre- 
miére année: c’est alors que la branche s‘alonge, et lorsqu’elle vient 
ensuite a se’n durcir, elle conserve en général la position qu’elle avait acquise 
pendant son développement. 

Les branches des arbres suivent les memes lois; elles tendent d’abord 4 
s’élever pendant qu’elles s’alongent, puis elles s’abaisent ensuite vers la 
ligne horizontale par deux causes: 1°, les branches nouvelles qui se forment 
au-dessus d’elles les abritent de la lumiére, et les inférieures se déjettent 
de cété pour en avoir leur part; 2°, le poids qu’elles acquiérent lorsqu’elles 
déviennent trés longues, agissant toujours a l’extrémité d’un levier plus 
long, les entréine un peu vers la situation horizontale——Vol. II. pp. 
822—824. 
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towards that part which is most flexible, that is towards the summit. 
‘Thus the branch must always right itself in an upward direction, and this 
with so much the more energy as it approximates the horizontal position. 

‘‘ It is natural to conceive that if a stem or branch be compelled to right 
itself, whatever be the extent of its obliquity, that nothing but straight 
branches would be found, or branches tending to become so. The excep- 
tions. to this law are for the most part more in appearance than in reality. 
In a certain number of plants the stem is so weak that although its extre- 
mities are tending to rectify it, still the base sinks under its own weight. 
This is what happens in a variety of degrees to plants that are either pro- 
cumbent or ascending; and the infirmity is so much the more striking as 
the stem is softer or as its elongation has been the more rapidly effected. 

‘* In all this it is necessary to make our examination only into what 
takes place during the first year; it is then that the branch is lengthened, 
and when it comes to be hardened afterwards it generally keeps the position 
which it had assumed during its development. 

‘¢ The branches of trees follow the same laws ; at first the tendency is to 
raise themselves as they are elongated; then they direct themselves down- 
wards towards the horizontal line for two reasons: Ist, the new branches 
which are formed above them shelter them from the light, and the inferior 
ones are warped laterally in order to have their share. 2dly, the weight 
which they acquire when they become very long acting constantly on the’ 
end of a lever draws them towards the horizontal position.”—Vol. II. pp. 
822—824. 
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In the third volume, the action of external bodies on vegetables 
is examined, and is thus philosophically introduced :— 


Les corps organisés. sont placés dans la nature au milieu d’un grand nom- 
bre de matiéres qui exercent une action sur eux, tantét utile, tantét nuisible, 
Ils profitent pour leur vie propre de toutes les circonstances favorables ; ils 
luttent, par l’effet de la nature de leur tissu et’ par leur force vitale, contre 
les circonstances nuisibles. Cette influence des agens au milieux extérieurs 
est d’autant plus grands sur les végétaux, que, condamnés a l’immobilité, 
ils ne peuvent, comme les animaux, y echapper par la fuite ou l’emigration, 
et que, doués d'une action vitale moins énergique, ils ne peuvent maitriser 
que dans des cas plus rares et dans des limites plus bornées, les élémens 
qui les entourent.—Vol. III. p. 1057. 


The influences of light, electricity, air, water, and soil, on 
vegetables, are successively and very oe investigated. ‘This sec- 
tion comprehends all the scientific part of agriculture. 

The influence which animals exercise on the vegetable creation, 
is next considered, and suggests much curious inquiry. | 

Lastly, the influence which plants exercise on each other, by 
contact, is treated at great length ; and we recommend the chapter 
on parasitical plants as particularly interesting. We take from it a 


curious account. of the viscus quercinus, or misletoe, a distinguished 
parasitical plant. 


Le gui semble destiné a faire exception 4 toutes les lois ordinaires de la 
végétation. Sa graine renferme plusieurs (2-3) embryons nichés chacun 
dans une cavité particuliére, et ayant leur extremité radiculaire dirigée vers 
ehacun des angles obtus de la graine, laquelle est ovale quand elle a deux 
embryons, et triangulaire quand elle en a trois. 
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‘“ Organized bodies are placed in nature in the midst of a great number 
of material things, which exercise an influence upon them, useful at one 
time, at another, injurious. They take advantage during their life of all 
fayourable circumstances ; by the effect of the nature of their tissue, and 
by their vital energy they contend against injurious circumstances. This 
influence of agents, or external media, is so much the greater on vegetables, 
because, being condemned to a state of immobility, they cannot, like ani- 
mals, escape, by flight or emigration, and because being endowed with a 
vital power less vigorous, they are unable to command the surrounding 
elements, except in the rarest instances, and within, limits the most circum- 
scribed.” —Vol. III, p. 1057. 


‘« The missletoe appears to. be destined as an exception to all the, com- 
mon, laws. of, vegetation. Its. seed contains several embryos (2-3), each 
deposited in a separate, cavity, with their radicular extremity direct towards 
each.of the obtuse, angles of the seed, which is oyal when there are two 
embryos, and triangular when there are three. 
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Cette graine peut germer avec la petite quantité d’eau qu'elle pompe 
dans l’air ou dans son péricarpe, et elle adhére facilement a tous les corps, 
entre autres aux branches d’arbres, au moyen de la matiére gluente qui 
Ventoure, et qui sert & la fixer. Elle ne perd point sa faculté germinative 
lorsque son fruit est avalé par les oiseaux : rejetée avec leurs excrémens, elle 
se fixe aux branches et y germe facilement ; sa radicule, en sortant de la 
graine, ne se dirige point vers le centre de la terre comme celles de toutes 
les plantes, mais se dirige toujours du cété le plus obscur: c’est ce que M. 
Dutrochet a demontré, en placant des graines de guia germer sur les vitres 
d’une chambre. Si elles sont la face interne de la vitre, les radicules se 
dirigent horizontalement dans la chambre ; si elles sont en dehors, elles se 
retournent vers la vitre, et semblent vouloir la percer pour atteindre le 
cété obscur. 

Cette singularité, dont j’ai été plusieurs fois temoin, est d’autant plus 
grande que cette radicule différe de toutes les autres, en ce qu’elle est par- 
faitement verte. Or, toutes les parties vertes des plantes se dirigent vers 
la lumiére, et cette racine, la seule qui soit verte, recherche l’obscurité. 

Cette racine périt au bout de peu de tems, lorsequ’elle germe sur un corps 
brut ou mort quelconque ; mais lorsqu’elle se trouve sur I’écorce d’un arbre 
exogéne vivant, elle y implante l’espéce de disque ou d’epatement qui la 
termine, et redresse alors sa plumule, qui se trouve ainsi placée sur le tronc 
& angle & peu pres droit. 

Cette tige pousse ainsi dans une direction quelconque, indifférent a la 
verticalité relativement 4l’horizon et a l’action de la lumiére. 
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“This seed can germinate with the small quantity of water, which it 
pumps in the air, or in its pericarp, and it easily becomes adherent to any 
body ; amongst others, to the branches of trees, through the medium of 
the glutinous matter, which surrounds and serves to fix it. It is not de- 
prived of its faculty of germination, even when its fruit is swallowed by 
birds ; rejected with their excrement, it fixes itself on branches, and there 
germinates with facility: its radicle, in departing from the seed, by no 
means takes a direction towards the centre of the earth, like those of all 
plants, but a direction always to the darkest side. This has been shown 
by M. Dutrochet, who placed seeds of missletoe to germinate on the panes 
of glass of a chamber. When laid on the internal surface of the glass, the 
radicles directed themselves horizontally in the chamber; but placed on the 
outside, they turned towards the glass, appearing to be disposed to pene- 
trate it in order to gain the dark side. 

‘« This singularity, of which I have frequently been a witness, is still 
greater, on account of the radicle being different from every other by its 
being perfectly green. Now all the green parts of plants direct themselves 
towards the light, whereas, this root, the only one that is green, seeks 
darkness. 

«« At the end of a little time this root perishes, when it germinates on 
some rough or dead body; but when it finds itself on the bark of a living 
exogenous tree, it implants upon it a sort of disk, which terminates it, and 
sets straight its plumule, so that it becomes placed on the trunk very nearly 
at a right angle. 
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La radicule s’implante sur ]’écorce, et la traverse sans qu’on sache encore 
comment elle s’y prend. 

Il est probable qu’elle mortifie ou sphacéle la portion d’écorce située au 
dessous d’elle, et que l’accroissement général de la branche souléve le reste 
de l’écorce, et ensevelit ainsi la base du gui. 

Au bout de quelque temps, celle ci se trouve greffée sur le corps ligneaux 
d’une maniére tellement intime, que les sucs méme chargés de matieres 
colorantes traversent sans difficulté du sujet dans la greffe. 

A mesure qu'il se forme nouvelles couches ligneuses, elles envelopent la 
base du gui, qui se trouve ainsi implantée toujours plus profondement dans 
le bois, et entourée fortement par l’écorce. 

Mais il ne parait y avoiro aucune adhérence réelle entre le gui et l’écorce ; 
celle ci est méme sphacelée ou mortifiee autour du gui, surtout du cété in- 
ferieur. 

Il resulte de cette mortification de l’écorce que le gui produit sur la branche 
qui le porte un effet analogue 4 une section ou une ligature de l’écorce, et 
il se forme un bourrelet au dessus du gui d’autant plus gros, que le tronc 
méme du gui approche davantage de la grosseur de la branche qui le 
porte. : 

Le gui ne communique donc avec l’arbre que par la soudure de sa base 
avec le corps ligneux, et non par l’écorce. Il ne recoit point directement 
les sucs élaborés dans les feuilles; et, sous ce rapport, il est comme indif- 
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‘‘ This stem thus strikes in any direction, indifferently with respect to 
verticality, relatively to the horizon and the action of light. 

‘“« The radicle implants itself on the bark, and passes through it without 
any one knowing how it takes hold. | 

‘* It is probable that it renders gangrenous the portion of the bark imme- 
diately beneath it, and that the general growth of the branch raises off the 
rest of the bark, and thus buries the base of the missletoe. 

‘« After some time this latter is grafted on the ligneous body in a manner 
so intimate, that even the juices charged with colouring matter pass with- 
out the least difficulty from the tree to the graft. : 

‘“* According as fresh woody zones are formed, they envelop the base of 
the missletoe, which in this way becomes still more deeply implanted in 
_ the wood, and more securely surrounded with bark. 

‘‘ Nevertheless, there does not appear to be any real adhesion between 
the missletoe and the bark; the latter is even sphacelated or mortified 
around the missletoe, but especially on the inferior side. 

‘* The result of this mortification of the bark is, that the missletoe pro- 
duces on the branch which supports it an effect similar to that of a section 
or ligature of the bark, and constitutes a protuberance above the missletoe, 
which is so much the larger, as the trunk itself of the missletoe approxi- 
mates more to the size of the branch that bears it. 

“« The missletoe then does not communicate with the tree, except by the 
soldering of its base with the ligneous body, and not by the bark. It does 
not receive directly the juices elaborated in the leaves, and in this respect 
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ferent 4 la nature de l’arbre qui le porte ; aussi parait il pouvoir vivre sur 
presque tous les arbres exogénes. 
* * * * 

Le gui aspire par son action vitale propre la s¢ve qui.monte dans le co 
ligneux, laquelle estoude 1’eau telle que les racines l’ont, aspirée, ow de |’ eau 
chargée de la petite quantité de matiére elaborée par l’arbre qui sert de 
support, et qu’elle a pu dissoudre en route. Mais la base du gui, lorsqu’on 
la met plonger immédiatement dans l’eau, n’en éléve qu'une quantité mi- 
nime, comparée & ce qu’elle pompe lorsqu’elle tient 4 son support et que 
c'est celui ce qui plonge dans l’eau. Dans ce dernier cas, le gui agit pour 
augmenter l’absorption, précisément comme le feraient les feuilles du sup- 
port lui méme. 

Le gui nuit donc, sous les rapports suivans, a l’arbre qui le soutient : 1°, 
en arrétant la marche des sucs descendans, il empéche une portion de ceux 
ci d’aller nourrir et developper les parties inferieures ; 2°, en attirant a lui 
la séve ascendante, il l’empéche de se porter comme a l’ordinaire vers les 
parties foliacées de Varbre, et consomme pour lui, et en pure perte pour 
Varbre, la petite proportion de nourriture élaborée que la séve entraine avec 
elle. Ces deux effets, quoique réels, ne sont pas eux mémes d’une grande 

vité: aussi il est bien connu que le gui ne nuit aux arbres, que lorsqu’il 
sy développe en quantité trop considerable en egard 4 la vigueur de cha- 
cun. d’eux. 

Il est évident, d’apres l'histoire des loranthées, et du gui en particuliér, 
que le seul moyen d’en debarrasser les arbres est de le couper jusqu a s& 
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is, as it were, indifferent to the nature of the tree which bears it; so that 
to all appearance it is able to live on almost any of the exogenous trees. 
* * . * 

‘* The missletoe attracts by its own vital action the sap which. ascends in 
the ligneous substance ; this sap is either of water, such as the roots have, 
absorbed, or of water charged with a small quantity of matter elaborated by 
the tree, that serves as its support, which matter the water has dissolved in 
its course, But the base of the misletoe, when plunged suddenly into 
water, takes up only a very small quantity compared with that which it 
pumps when connected with its support, and when it is the latter, that is, 
immersed in the water. In this last case, the misletoe acts for the purpose 
of increasing the absorption, precisely as the leaves do for the support 
itself. | 

‘*¢ The misletoe then injures the tree which supports it, under the follow- 
ing relations :—1st, In stopping the course of the descending juices, it pre- 
vents a portion of them from going to nourish and develop the inferior 
parts. 2dly, In attracting to it the ascending sap, it hinders it from being 
carried as usual towards the foliaceous parts of the tree, and consumes for 
itself, to the pure loss of the tree, the small portion of nourishment that has 
been elaborated and carried with it by the sap. These two effects, though 
real, are not in themselves of any great moment ; and it is well known that 
the misletoe does not injure trees, except when it is developed upon them 
in a quantity too considerable in respect of their strength. . 

*«« It is evident, according to the history of loranthez, and of the misletoe 
(viscum) in particular, that the only method of ridding trees of it, is to cut 
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base pour l’émpécher de se reproduire deporter des graines; mais on a beau 
de diminuer le nombre de celles ci dans les terrains cultivés, on ne peut 
empécher les oiseaux d’en apporter des lieux circonvoisins.—Vol. III. pp. 
1409—1413. 


In an appendix to the third volume, M. De Candolle gives a list 
of the different researches still required, in order to bring the 
science of Vegetable Physiology to a higher state of perfection 
than it has hitherto attained. This part of the work is particu- 
larly useful to students, who, though wishing to pursue and advance 
the science, are not exactly aware of the facts it would be most 
important to ascertain by experiment. These desiderata of the 
science are arranged under six different heads, as being allotted to 
six distinct classes of scientific research. 


Ist. The Phytotomist, or Vegetable Anatomist. 

2d. The Botanist, properly so called. 

3d. The Chemist. 

4th. The Natural Philosopher. 

5th. The Praotical Gardener ; and 

6th. He gives a list of experiments which can be made only by 
travellers or naturalists residing out of Europe. 


We are prevented, by want of space, from entering into any fur- 
ther details on this subject ; but we do not hesitate to recommend it 
as one of the most valuable parts of the work. It enables those 
who are conversant with science to take a bird’s-eye view of the 
principal facts which require further investigation, and, by dis- 
tinctly pointing out and defining the nature of the researches 
adapted to each respective study, encourages them to contribute 
ther assistance also to the discovery of truth. Throughout the 

ernsal of this work, we have been struck by the disinterested 
iberality with which M. De Candolle gives every one credit for the 
share whith he has had in the advancement of science, 

The adyancement of science is indeed the great aim of his am- 
bition. Superior to all rivalry, he points out the goal to others, 
and urges them to contend with him in the race ; and neither few 
nor unimportant are the discoveries thus made by his pupils, whose 
name ssid merit he never forgets to record in the pages of his work. 

Man is so limited in his pursuits by the shortness of life, and the 





TRANSLATION. 


it at the base, to prevent it from being reproduced, and from bearing seeds ; 

but it is in vain to diminish the number of the latter in cultivated lands— 

birds cannot be prevented from carrying them from the adjacent places.”— 

Vol. III. pp. 1409—1413. i ; 
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imperfection of his faculties, that it is a distinguishing mark of 
genius to be able to extend the efficacy of his own powers by direct- 
ing those of others, and to become, as it were, the main-spring of 


a multifarious machine. To M. De Condolle this merit is pecu- 
liarly due. 





Art. II.—Memoirs and Letters of Captain Sir William Hoste, 
Bart. R.N. K.C.B. K.M.T. In 2 vols. 8vo. London: 
Bentley. 1833. 


To whatever extent the intrinsic events of the present work may 
claim our interest, its adventitious accompaniments are at all events 
sufficient to recommend it to our best attention. It developes the 
career of a public man whose worth was fully commensurate with 
the measure of reputation which his brilliant exploits in the cause 
of his country had so justly earned, while the traits of his admirable 
character are set forth by the hand of her who in doing so furnishes 
an edifying example of conjugal attachment. 

The county of Norfolk can boast of the honour of being the 
seat of the nativity of Sir William Hoste ; he was born in August, 
1780, at Ingoldisthorpe, and after receiving a good education, was 
sent to sea in the year 1793, the memorable epoch when the war 
between Great Britain and France commenced. ‘The auspicious 
circumstances under which young Hoste joined the British navy, 
threw their gleam over his future destinies, for it was on board the 
Agamemnon, and under the especial protection of Nelson that he 
commenced his professional hfe. This important advantage was 
obtained for him by the express interference of Mr. Coke of 
Holkham, who it seems was a particular friend of Nelson’s. 

At this period, the letters of Hoste to his family and friends 
commence. ‘The series written between this era and the period of 
his death supply nearly the whole of the substance of these volumes. 
As mere specimens of epistolary writing the letters are invaluable. 
They are simply expressed—they convey most strikingly the fresh- 
ness of the very first impressions on the mind of the author, at the 
same time that they bear the marks of that order and arrangement 
which at once convince us, that the writer’s hand was not alone 
engaged in the composition. From the very outset—ere even we 
have completed the perusal of half a dozen letters, we are fully 
initiated into all the mysteries, if indeed such a term should be 
mentioned in reference to one of the most open hearted of men— 
of Hoste’s character. There is evidently in his disposition a 
blandness which nature in her mildest moods alone could have in- 
fused. Directed to associations of kindred, to the recollections of 
home, of fireside, of father, but above all of mother ; thus directed, 
we say the mild attributes of young Hoste’s mind, assume a form 
which calls forth all our admiration and esteem. 
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- Although the account of the movements of the Agamemnon is 
iven in ample detail, yet nothing in the letters written at this time 

y Hoste, appears to be worthy of mention. The ship was sent to 
the Mediterranean, where she was at first employed in watchin 
French vessels, but towards the close of the year above mientigited: 
she was engaged in the blockade of the forts of Corsica. The op- 
portunities which such a service afforded were not lost on such an 
ambition as that of Hoste. 

He so distinguished himself by his bravery and address as to 
receive from Nelson himself, a certificate in the form of a letter 
addressed to Hoste’s father, in which the yn is described as one 
who promised to shine in the service. ‘ Your son,” observed the 
immortal hero of the Nile in the epistle alluded to, “ your son is 
every thing which his dearest friends could wish him to be—and is 
a strong proof that the greatest gallantry may lie under the most 
gentle bravery.” Ina subsequent letter, Nelson speaks in terms of 
still stronger affection of his protege. The operations of the 
French in the Mediterranean, kept the British vessels in pretty 
constant motion, and numerous though not very extensive engage-~ 
ments took place between the two forces. Ina bold excursion which 
was headed by young Hoste before Alasio, for bringing out some 
vessels loaded with provisions and destined for the i rench troops, 
he had the misfortune to break his leg, by falling down a scuttle. 
But with the never-failing gaiety of a sailor, Hoste comforted him- 
self by singing “‘ Dearest Peg—all weathers.” It was but a very 
short time after this that Hoste was playing in his cabin when he 
met with a still more dangerous accident, namely a compound 
fracture of his leg. | 

Hoste had the good fortune to have been one of the heroes of 
the Nile; and for his conduct on the day when that glorious battle 
was fought, he was promoted to the command of the Mutine brig. 
The news of the victory was carried by Hoste to Gibraltar, Cadiz, 
and lastly to Naples. In the latter place at that time Sir William 
Hamilton the husband of the too celebrated lady of that name, was 
the representative of England, and as Hoste had pos pa letters to 
this minister from Nelson himself, they received the young officer 
with the utmost hospitality. Hoste was presented at court, and on 
leaving the place he and his party were met by math Hamilton, 
_ who made them get into her carriage and parade through the streets 
until dark, she herself wearing round her forehead a bandeau, on 
which were the words “ Nelson and victory.” The Neapolitan 
populace sympathized with Britain in the result, and the cry of 
“Viva Nelson,” resounded through the streets. As Hoste had 
been out a long time cruising previously to his visit to Naples his 
ship was in want of almost every requisite. Lady Hamilton how- 
ever supplied him with all that he was in need of. ‘The Queen of 
Naples, hearing of the state of the vessel, sent him a small box 
with a beautiful diamond ring in it, also 200 guineas for the brig’s 
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company ; six pipes of wine, and two calves. The only return for 
this munificence which the Englishman was able to make, was to 
dress the Mutine completely in colours on the Queen’s birth-day. 

. Returning to the fleet under Nelson, Hoste was under the ne- 
cessity of going to Smyrna for the purpose of forwarding des- 
patches to Constantinople. Ononce more rejoining the fleet Hoste 
found that the French had in the meantime entered Naples, and 
that the royal family were compelled to withdraw from their 
palace and go on board the British vessels. The Mutine was 
afterwards employed in the great object which the English govern- 
ment devoted itself to bring about, namely the expulsion of the 
French from Italy. After Naples had been restored to the posses- 
sion of the King’s troops, the principal sea-port of the Pope’s 
dominions, Civita Vecchia, was blockaded. It was at the time, in 
the possession of the French. When the British commodore sum- 
moned the city, not only did the governor enter into treaty with 
respect to the city itself, but also for Rome, where there was a 
garrison of 4,000 French. The British party which took possession 
of Civita Vecchia did not amount to more than 300. Rome was 
occupied by the Neapolitan troops. ‘The French were to be em- 
barked in Neapolitan vessels, and sent to France. Hoste was left 
to aneniiteelt these embarkations at Palermo, and had a full 
opportunity of witnessing the feelings entertained by the inhabi- 
tants of the Neapolitan states for their French guests. We give 
the description of these sentiments and their effects in the language 
of Sir William Hoste himself :— | 


From the frequent cruelty and continual plunder of the French on the 
inhabitants of the Roman state, they had made the latter (and very justly, 
I must confess) their most inveterate enemies; and the greatest hatred and 
desire of revenge prevailed among the lower class of people. On the com- 
modore’s leaving the piace, and only such a few English troops (which 
were a mere party of marines from the Mutine) remaining in the castle, 
the inhabitants had conceived an idea, from our supposed weakness, that, 
should the French attempt to attack us, we were not strong enough to 
withstand them. With this idea, and the desire of revenge for former 
injuries, they had formed a plan of murdering the French troops which had 
arrived from Rome, and were to be embarked the next day for France. 

On the 12th we both dined on shore, and soon after dinner were alarmed 
by the firing of musquetry, and the report that the inhabitants had risen 
in the town with the intention of putting their design in execution. We 
instantly left the room, and ran to the place where the mob were assem- 
bled. If you have ever been at the quelling of a riot in England, you 
may imagine a little the confusion and discord that prevailed, but with us 
it was far worse. We were strangers to the language, and were afraid of 
bringing the military from the castle, as in that case it would have been 
left defenceless, and as it was the only place we could retire to in case of 
necessity. ‘Thus situated, every thing depended on a moment: the mob 
had possession of two field-pieces, loaded with grape, they had surrounded 
the French general’s house, and in another instant would have stormed it. 
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I will now call your particular attention, to convince you what idea the 
people of this country entertain of an Englishman. The Neapolitans had 
three hundred troops in the town, but from neglect of duty, and the want 
of confidence in them, on the part of the mob, they were not able to quell 
the riot, and believe me, only made things worse. The troops had not 
courage to charge the mob, and the mob paid not the smallest attention to 
the troops. We were only three Englishmen, and on our appearance they 
applied to us to lead them against the French; but as our intentions were 
far otherwise, we, partly by menaces and partly by persuasion, got the 
two pieces of cannon, and kept them tolerably quiet. We now thought 
we had gained our chief point, but the town as yet was far from being in 
a state of tranquillity. The French sent us word that if they did not 
immediately see their general, they should attack the town. Their force, 
which was three or four hundred men, was fully adequate for their pur- 
pose; and though it was contrary to every article of the treaty, we well 
knew that a Frenchman’s word of honour was of no avail when com 
to the advantage that might be gained from a superiority of force. In 
this situation we waited on the French general, and acquainted him with 
the intention of his troops, and the state of the mob; that it would be 
dangerous to walk through the streets without a guard, we well knew, and 
therefore offered our services to escort him to the French barracks, which 
he accepted, and we marched through the midst of the mob with him, 
arm-in-arm, until we arrived at the troops. I confess I expected a ball of 
some kind or another through me, but luckily we arrived safe. He then 
harangued them, and desired all to repair to the barracks, which was im- 
mediately complied with; and the other party, finding nothing was to be 
done, retired quietly to their respective homes. Thus finished quietly an 
evening, which in the beginning had so contrary an appearance; and 
I assure you, during the whole course of sérvice I have been in, I have 
never suffered more anxiety than in this business. Six hundred Swiss, in 
the Neapolitan service, arrived in time, and restored perfect tranquillity. 
The French troops then embarked, and we sailed immediately, the general 
on board the Mutine, and conveyed him as far as Bastia, from whence he 
sailed in a Neapolitan vessel for France. This was the first service of the 
kind I ever was employed upon, and most sincerely do I hope it will be 
the last.—pp. 116—119. 


In the cruize which followed, Hoste was as usual successful in 
capturing valuable prizes. One of his letters in the beginning of 
1800, alluded to his having sent £1,000 to an agent some months 
before; his portion of the profit of a prize, and in the same there is 
an account of his having taken another vessel, from which he cal.- 
culated on receiving a sum of equal amount. As a testimony of 
the disinterestedness, and generosity of this gallant officer, we 
cannot forbear noticing with praise his offer, made with all the marks 
of the truest sincerity, of the whole of this money to his father, 
at whose disposal he said it should be placed. 

Whilst Hoste was engaged in the blockade of Genoa, his activity 
and courage gained him a vast addition to his already well-earned 
reputation. He succeeded with unusual prosperity in attacking the 
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coast, in stopping the papplice to the enemy, in embarrassing their 
trade, whilst he facilitated the commerce of his own country. The 
merits indeed of Captain Hoste were now so universally and so 
cordially a nett a that his father thought it incumbent on him 
to press for promotion. The great Nelson was unbounded in his 
praise of Hoste, and said that had he been First Lord of the 
Admiralty, his young friend should not have wanted: the rank of a 
Post Capteim for a single hour. But Lord Keith, who for some 
reason or another not easily to be appreciated, seemed unwilling to 
confer upon Hoste the reward which his services deserved. In 
truth, this meritorious officer had to complain that young men 
who became midshipmen after he himself had even acquired the 
command of the Mutine, were placed over his head, not from any 
misconduct of those who were neglected, but from the private in- 
terests of those who were preferred. Having asked Lord Keith on 
one occasion to be allowed to carry despatches to England, Hoste 
received for a reply, that it would be better for him to remain out 
until orders for the fleet sailing to Britain arrived. A few days 
afterwards he was not a little chagrined, at finding that Lord Keith 
ordered him to EXgypt, where he was obliged to remain during the 
fierce dominion of an Egyptian summer sun. This visit was near 
proving fatal to Hoste, a fever seized him, his lungs became affected 
with a disorder, the progress of which brought about ultimately the 
premature death of Hoste. The attentions which he received at 
Athens however, from the family of the Karl of Elgin, and the 
news of his advancement to the rank of Post Captain contributed 
very sensibily to the improvement of his health. Placed in the 
command of the Greyhound a fine thirty-two gun frigate; Captain 
Hoste at once felt all the proud satisfaction which results from the 
contemplation of a dominion extended to such a size from the cir- 
cumscribed dimensions of a little brig, to which he had been before 
accustomed. At length in March, 1804, the long desired journey 
to England took place, and Captain Hoste in a few days joined 
his family at Godwick Hall, to the inexpressible delight of all 
parties. In November of the same year, the Captain was appointed 
to the command of the Eurydice, in which he proceeded to 
Gibraltar with a convoy. The correspondence with his family was 
now renewed, and, as it will be seen in the sequel, with no lack of 
those traits of amiable and affectionate feelings, by which the early 
letters of Hoste were so eminently distinguished. Not alone where 
his family was concerned, did he manifest a tenderness of mind ; 
even to the brute creation, did he extend his honest and creditable 
sympathies, as is particularly shown in one of his letters from off the 
Cape de Verd islands. He mentions, that two of the officers of 
the Eurydice being out shooting, met on their return to the shore 
a female monkey running along the rocks. The purser, one of the 
party, fired at the animal, when she fell with her young one in her 
arms. ‘The poor mother with one hand grasped the little one close 
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to her heart, and with the other pointed to the wound which the 
ball had made above the breast. She then dipped her finger in the 
blood and held it up, appearing as if she would reproach the mur- 
derer, who had by one cruel blow destroyed both mother and off- 
—s Captain Hoste declared, that no scene which he had ever 
heard of gave him more sorrow, and he entered into a solemn re- 
solution never to shoot a monkey as long as he lived. 

The death of his eldest brother Dixon Hoste, was a source of 
deep affliction to the Captain, as it was indeed to all the family. 
This young gentleman had distinguished himself by his abilities 
and application during his residence at Cambridge, but fell an early 
victim to consumption. A sister too, the delight and hope of the 
family, prematurely closed her existence under the unrelenting 
power of the same malignant influence. 

Through the kindness, ever warm and uninterrupted, of Lord 
Nelson, Captain Hoste obtained the command of the Amphion, 
one of the finest vessels in the Navy at the time. It formed one 
of the fleet which was stationed in the Mediterranean to watch the 
movements of the combined fleets then in the harbour of Cadiz. 
As the letter gave no signs of an intention to leave the harbour, 
Lord Nelson took the opportunity of sending the Amphion to 
Algiers with some presents for the Dey. This was perhaps the 
only instance in which the practical friendship of Lord Nelson 
proved disagreeable in its consequences to Hoste, for before his 
return from Algiers the great action of Trafalgar was fought, aad 
the illustrious Nelson was sacrificed. In about a month after the 
battle, Hoste writing to his mother, declares that he cannot get 
over the loss of the late noble Commander in Chief. ‘“ Never,” 
says he, “ shall we find his equal, and never will the Navy of 
Great Britain furnish a man with half his abilities. I never saw 
such firmness, such decision, in any man in my life before. His 
last words to Captain Hardy, were to sink rather than strike his 
flag, and that he died happy in having seen that day.” It is well 
known that Admiral Collingwood succeeded Nelson in the office of 
Commander in Chief. Hoste says, he was a very different man 
from Nelson, but still he was as brave an old boy as ever stood. 

A new and more bustling scene than he had yet been a sharer of 
now awaited Captan Hoste, on the coast of Sicily. Napoleon 
indignant at the want of faith — by the King of Naples 
in receiving Sir James Craig at the head of a British expedition 
into his dominions, issued from Vienna, where he had just conclu- 
ded a peace with both Austria and Prussia, a decree in which he 
declared that the Neapolitan dynasty had ceased to reign: the 
declaration was accompanied by an order for the French troops to 
pour into Italy, which they very speedily over-ran. The British 
and the Russian forces in or near the dominions of the King of 
Naples, being too feeble to think of encountering the hordes which 
were now precipitated by Buonaparte from France, upon Italy, re- 
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solved upon seeking safety. The Russians re-entered their 
vessels, and retired to Corfu, whilst the English troops embarked, 
and proceeding to Messina, determined to garrison that place in the 
hope of a Sicily. Sir James Craig being no longer fitted, 
in consequence of indisposition, to keep the command, the post of 
Commander in Chief of the Army was transferred to Sir James 
Stuart. The royal family of Naples also embarked on board a 
British man-of-war, and proceeded to Palermo as their only place 
of refuge. The policy hiihe directed the projects of our govern- 
ment in these days, prompted ministers to make some attempt at 
defending Sicily. The consequence was, that a portion of the 
fleet which lay before Cadiz, was detached under the command of 
Sir Sydney Smith to the coast of that island, to assist in its defence. 
Captain Hoste applied for permission to accompany this squadron, 
but his request was not complied with ; in a little time however, he 
was placed at the head of a reinforcement with which it was deemed 
necessary to supply Sir Sydney. The period in which those latter 
events took place was cotemporary with the fall of the Pitt minis- 
try, and the accession of Fox and the Whig party to power.— 
The intelligence of this change afforded Hoste the materials of the 
most unbounded joy, for his father had been a distinguished mem- 
ber of the latter party, and it was through Mr. Coke, of Holkham, 
that he himself had been initiated into and assisted in his progress 
in the Navy. 

During the time that the British squadron remained for the 
defence of Sicily, Captain Hoste aarti, a distinguished himself 
by his perseverance, and courage in annoying the enemy on the 
Italian coast. In June, 1806, he conveyed nearly 5,000 of the 
British troops from Messina to the bay of Euphemia, with the view 
of invading Calabria, where the French were quartered. Chiefly 
through his extraordinary exertions, Calabria was evacuated by the 
French. But the exploits, glorious as they were, of the British 
invading force assisted so gallantly by the Navy, were of little avail 
towards the great object for which they were directly performed, 
namely, the restoration of the Neapolitan dynasty. The sensible 
portion of the British officers were conscious of this state of things, 
and determined on waiting until the exigencies of the northern war 
in which Buonaparte was now engaged, should oblige him to recall 
his troops from Ttaly, and leave it once more to the Prussians and 
the British. 

The necessity which the Amphion laboured under of a thorough 
repair, led to the return of Captain Hoste to England, where he 
gratified the wish which had been so often repeated in his letters, 
of heartily shaking hands with his father. Lord Collingwood, who 
still remained in the Mediterranean, expressed his anxiety to the 
First Lord of the Admiralty that Hoste, after his ship was re- 
paired, should be restored to his former destination. ‘“ I should be 
glad,” wrote the Noble Lord, “ that Captain Hoste, of the Am- 
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phion, should come, for he is active, vigilant, and knows the coast, 
and more depends upon the man than the ship.” The Captain re- 
turned to the Amphion, bringing his brother, Edward, then 13 

ears old, as a volunteer: he found the vessel, to his great delight, 
in as good, if not a better condition than when she was new. She 
sailed to the south, and after joining the fleet off Lisbon, pro- 
ceeded to Malta on a-cruise. It is salsa in this memoir, that 
whilst on this voyage, there came on, one evening in the month of 
March, a heavy gale, with rain, thunder, and lightning ; the top- 
gallant mast being struck by the lightning, was set on fire. Hoste 
observed the accident, and deliberately mounting aloft himself, he 
stripped off his jacket, and applying it to the flame, immediately 
extinguished it. The Amphion was for some time engaged in a 
cruising expedition off Toulon. An engagement with a French 
frigate much superior to his in size and force, obtained for Hoste 
a considerable addition to his reputation for gallantry. Colling- 
wood told him that on the occasion he had done every thing worthy 
of an officer or seaman. Nor was it in empty praise that this great 
commander suffered his acknowledgements of Hoste’s prowess to 
be exhausted: he gave to the Captain the execution of a delicate 
and secret commission, which was the safe and speedy conveyance 
of the Archduke Charles, who then was placed in the very import- 
ant position of being selected for the supreme authority in Spain, 
should the remaining members of the royal family of that king- 
dom, like the reigning monarch, and his son Ferdmand, fall into 
the power of Napoleon. 

Subsequently to this, Captain Hoste was ordered to the Adriatic, 
which was known to Collingwood as being the most fertile cruising 
station that it lay in his power to dispose of. Hoste, we are happ 
to say, found his anticipations of the cruising ground realized, 
notwithstanding the foolish and uncalled for arrangements of the 
“ Cursed Board of Revision of Somerset House,” as the Captain 
calls them, and by which the —— of the prize usually re- 
dounding to the Captain was considerably diminished. “A parcel 
of old fograms,” writes the Captain, “ who are very quietly seated 
over their Christmas fires, do not allow for many a sleepless night 
of watching and anxiety that we have. They forget that in our 
service, when others take it by turns to watch, the Captain must 
always be on the alert, and that if the chances are in his favour in 
the prize way, it is more than overbalanced by constant anxiety 
and care.” , 

The value of the cruising ground to which the Amphion was 
destined, will be understood when we state, that in a single twelve- 
month, Captain Hoste, and his colleague, Captain Briggs, shared 
between them no less than 2,600/. The sum which fell to Hoste’s 
share he gave to his father. 

During his stay in the Adriatic, the principal object which the 
Amphion had to accomplish was the annoyance of the French, who 
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now occupied the whole of the Illyrian coast, the destruction of 
their works, and embarrassing and distressing them in every way 
that was practicable. The activity of Hoste was indescribable, and 
scarcely a day passed that some infliction, calculated to weaken 
or perplex the enemy, did not take place, chiefly through the 
instrumentality of the Amphion. The signal posts on one part of 
the coast, near Ravenna, were repeatedly destroyed by the British 
seamen and marines. 

On one occasion, Captain Hoste found a considerable number of 
the enemy, consisting of gun-boats and merchant vessels, stationed 
at the mouth of a river, for the express purpose of protecting the 
trade between Venice and Trieste, under a battery of 24-pounders. 
Hoste wished to attack the vessels, but the water was too shallow 
to allow of it. A fisherman, however, who was well acquainted 
with the enemy’s position, informed Hoste that if he could carry 
the battery, which was a complete work, with a ditch and chevaux- 
de-frise around it, his boats would then be able to cut out those of 
the French. 

The following is an account of the manner in which this enter- 
prise was accomplished :— 


Sensible that it was an enterprise requiring as much caution as valour, 
Captain Hoste kept out of sight of land till the evening of the 26th, when, 
crowding all possible sail, he anchored off the mouth of the Pavie at one 
on the morning of the 27th, and in two hours after seventy of his gullant 
crew, marines and seamen, headed by Lieut. Phillott, were landed about a 
mile below the battery to the southward, and advanced to storm it, leaving 
the boats to push for the river the instant the fort was carried. At aquar- 
ter past three the alarm was given. ‘The attack was instantly made with 
such vigour, that in ten minutes the fort was completely in possession of 
the English; and the concerted signal made, the guns were turned upon 
the gun-boats; the fire on which, and musketry from the marines, com- 
pelled them to instant surrender, when the boats took possession of the 
gun-boats and vessels. Having spiked the guns and totally destroyed the 
battery and barrack, the whole detachment was re-embarked without the 
loss of a man, by 1 p.m.—pp. 345, 346. 


With the generosity which is the constant accompaniment of 
true valour, Hoste devolved the whole glory of this exploit on the 
commanding officer. Nota single man of the Amphion was lost 
in this enterprise. 

The details of the operations carried on by the Amphion and her 
colleague in the Adriatic Sea, are ae eer to raise our 
astonishment at the supineness of the French and Russians, in 
allowing two vessels to keep the whole coast in terror, and to 
destroy the trade of an extensive country. The French had, 
during all the time of these operations, plenty of ships in a con- 
venient station for opposing their enemies by sea. At Ancona, 
they had three frigates, two brigs, and two schooners ; at. Venice, 
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there were one frigate, three brigs, two schooners, and innumerable 
gun-boats belonging to them; whilst at Trieste, there were to be 
found, four Russian line of battle ships, two frigates, six French 

n-boats, and one galley. Notwithstanding this force, it is quite 
certain that the Amphion alone, in 18 months, from June, 1808, 
to Christmas-day, 1809, took and destroyed 218 vessels belonging 
to the enemy. The latter was quite inexcusable for his forbear- 
ance, which Captain Hoste always attributed to fear of the weather, 
and to the ships being badly manned. 

The anxiety whiob the exertions necessary to accomplish so 
much, produced in Hoste’s mind, seriously affected his health. 
Malta he was often induced to visit, as it was the only place where 
he could procure the materials for a refit ; it was also recommended 
to him by the hospitality and kindness which always awaited him 
on his arrival in that island. 

An anecdote is related of him during one of those sojourns in 
Malta, which proves the heroism of his character : 


While walking on the pier of Malta harbour, he perceived a man unable 
to swim, struggling to save himself from a watery grave, having accident- 
ally fallen overboard from the deck of a merchant vessel then lying at 
anchor in that port ; without hesitation he instantly plunged into the sea, 
and succeeded in bringing the grateful individual safe to the land; the 
sincerity of the prayer ‘‘ God bless your honour!’’ was never more fer- 
vently offered than at that moment, by the rescued sailor.—Vol. II. p. 16. 


In the beginning of 1810 Captain Hoste received a renewal of 
his commission to cruise in the Adriatic with three frigates and a 
sloop under his orders. In June this little squadron chased a con- 
voy of vessels into the harbour of Gras, an open town in the 
Friuli: it pursued the attack and was. finally successful in either 
taking or destroying the vessels. The operations in this affair of 
the squadron were carried on upon a false impression of the ex- 
tent of the resistance which was to be expected ; the consequence 
was that the English were compelled to fight hand to hand, and 
by their personal strength and valour alone succeeded against an 
enemy greatly superior in numbers. 

Distinguished as Captain Hoste had now rendered his name 
throughout Europe by his gallantry, he became no less entitled to 
the grateful caneibiiees of his countrymen by the sagacity which 
he ee in his views of the mode in which their commercial 
interests might. be best secured. When N —— established his 
Continental system of prohibition on British manufactures, the 
government of England instituted a plan of granting licenses for 
trading, and in the year 1810 this plan was acted on to a vast 
extent in the Adriatic. Hoste had the penetration to discover 
that these licenses so far from being of service to British merchants, 
were made use of by their rivals, apprised the government at home 
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of the fact, and his information was so correct, and his reasoning 


so irresistible, that an order was issued by the Privy Council 
directing— . | 


That not less than two-thirds in bulk of the cargo of each vessel on her, 
voyage from Malta to any port in the occupation or under the control of 
the enemy, shall consist of articles originally imported into Malta from a 
port of the United Kingdom, or from any British colony or plantation, the 
importation to be certified by a manifest, or list of the articles, to be in- 
serted in the body of the license, or to accompany the same, duly authen- 
ticated by his Majesty’s Civil Commissioner at Malta.—Vol. II. pp. 32, 
33. 


Towards the close of 1810 Hoste still found himself in undivided 
possession of the dominion of the Adriatic Sea; his activity was 
unrelaxed, but his success in capturing prize vessels was not sa 
repeated as formerly. Whilst lying off the harbour of Ancona in 
the November of the above year, the Amphion met with a misfor- 
tune which was attended with very serious consequences. Hoste 
challenged the French squadron in the bay, although it was con- 
siderably superior in numbers. After getting nearly within gun- 
shot of their batteries, Hoste stopped and waited in expectation 
that the French would accept his defiance. He retired to his 
berth about nine in the evening having given his night orders, and 
was scarcely half an hour enjoying his rest when he was roused by 
the officer of the watch with the news that “a large ship was on 
board of the Amphion.” He instantly jumped on deck and saw 
that the Volage one of his rr was driven by the wind upon 
the Amphion, and was doing her great damage. The following is 
a technical description of the nature of the accident, which we copy 
from the pen of an eye witness for the benefit of professional readers : 


At about nine hours, five minutes, we observed the ship before the lee- 
beam closing us, the wind drawing round to the southward and westward, 
and of course we coming up, head now south-east by east half east, the 
ship to leeward still closing. I ordered the second master to show her a 
light on the lee gangway, which had been previously in readiness for that 
purpose ; but finding the ship to leeward still closing, although our head 
was now south-east, I ordered the helm hard a-lee, and the head sheets to’ 
be let. go, which brought our head up to south, and appeared to me to be 
the only possible means to clear the ship closing now nearly on board of 
us. However, notwithstanding all our efforts to avoid it, she got on board 
of us before the lee main channels, stove in the hammock nettings and the 
launch, carried away the lee main and mizen channels, second gig and 
quarter gallery, split the main top-sail, and did us other considerable 
damage; her bower anchor having hooked our quarter-deck bulwark, 
which proved very difficult to clear, particularly on account of the swell, 
which caused great motion in both ships, nor was it effected until we had 
cut the cable.—Vol. II. pp. 45, 46. 


The disappointment produced by this calamity was quite enough 
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to depress any ordinary mind, but Hoste was formed of sterner 
stuff than most of his fellow creatures, and soon lost the memory 
of his misfortunes in the cheering emotions of hope. Nor was 
the consolation which he expected withheld from him, for having 
refitted the ships at Malta, he went back to the Adriatic, and suc- 
ceeded at last in provoking the French to a contest. The battle 
of Lissa fought on the 13th March 1811, in which Hoste obtained 
a complete victory is described at full length. The account is 
copied from James’ Naval History, and to that or the work before 
us we must refer the reader. Hoste and his brother were wounded, 
but so slightly as to recover after a short period. 

The condition of the Amphion required that she should go home, 
and Hoste once more had 
circle. The happiness of the meeting was overcast by the embar- 
rassed situation of the father’s affairs, but the Captain, with a gene- 
rosity which raises his character beyond all that heroism! on the 
on the ocean could exalt it to, devoted the fruit of his tedious and 
perilous labours in one holocaust as it were at the shrine of filial 
affection. At the Admiralty the Captain was received in the 
most flattering manner, and being asked what service he wished 
to be engaged in, he chose the Bacchante frigate, 38 guns. He 
agreed to command this: vessel, which was destined to transport the 
Duke of Infantado to Cadiz, provided he was afterwards placed: 
under the command of Sir William Freemantle, the friend of 
Nelson, and who was then at the head of a squadron in the Adri- 
atic. Shortly after Hoste joined this squadron he was again 
sent back to the Adriatic, that being the station which he ‘iad 
chosen. The cruize at this period was by no means so profitable, 
but still it yielded something. The French became more 
and the merchant-men speetintel less ; still Hoste had active duty 
on his hands, and as usual he lost no opportunity which could be 
turned to account by diligence, valour, and skill. Whilst the’ 
squadron was remaining off Lissa, in September, 1812, a most 
distressing accident occurred. As the relation of it by the Captain’ 
himself, involves the illustration of his own feeling mind, we do'not 
hesitate to give the account in his own words: 


Bacchante, Lissa, September 24, 1812; 
My Dear Faruer, : 

A most sad accident happened on board yesterday, which I must beg 
you to break to the friends of poor little Anson, and afterwards deliver the 
accompanying letter, as you may think best. I had but just anchored here 
yesterday morning, after a successful cruise, and had got a merchantman 
alongside, into which I was putting a cargo that we had captured, when the 
boys got into her, and were playing about. Poor Anson was amongst them, 
when, by some unaccountable accident, one of our main deck guns went 
off, and the poor boy was killed. I was on board the admiral at the time, 
and you may conceive, but I cannot describe, the general horror such an 
event has occasioned ; indeed it is’ quite shocking, and I have hardly ever 


the opportunity of joining his family - 
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felt so much. Poor lad! he was universally beloved, good-tempered, 
obliging, and the most innocent-hearted creature that ever lived. Had he 
been my own son I could not have been more attached, and from his own 
merit, as well as for the sake of his family, I was more than commonly in- 
terested in all that concerned him. It was one of those sort of accidents 


that no human prudence could guard against; and though I deeply, with 
all who knew him, must ever regret his loss, yet it is not in my power to 
attach blame any where. The gun had not been primed, and no one 


was near it at the time; what occasioned its going off I am at a loss to 
ascertain. 


Poor Lady Anson! how much I feel for her. His writing-desk, and 
every thing of any consequence, shall be taken care of by me. I am quiet 


low, as you may suppose, and have nothing to say that can make up for 
this sad news.—Vol. II. pp. 217—219. 


Whenever Captain Hoste had the good fortune to make a pri- 
soner of an intelligent Frenchman, he seems to have been very 
inquisitive as to the sentiments of the stranger with respect to 
England. He found very often the strangest impressions on their 
minds about the British people and their designs. A lady, the 
wife of a French artillery officer, was a passenger in a corn vessel 
which was bound from Italy to Corfu. The ship was taken by the — 
Amphion, and the lady was transferred to the custody of Hoste, 
on board the latter. She showed the utmost alarm when brought 
into the British ship, and could not for several days be prevailed on 
by any concessions and attentions bestowed upon her by the Cap- 
tain to make her appearance on deck. However, perseverance in 
the conciliatory plan ultimately overcame her so far that she ven- 
tured on the quarter-deck, where a little experience seemed to have 
operated with the very best results on her mind; she confessed 
that she had always laboured under the conviction that the Eng- 
lish were a race of cannibals ! and she dreaded that if she were to 
show herself to the people on board, the sight of her would have 
too strongly provoked their unnatural appetites. She also acknow- 
ledged that she had been, at the outset, gm very much by 
the hope that the sailors might, by good luck, have preferred the 
more natural aliment of wheat to human flesh, and that, as she was 
caught in a vessel rather — laden with the former commodity, 
she might expect a respite, and the chances of impunity of which a 
delay is generally so productive. Now this lady had been a 
Parisian, and bed received, of course, a due degree of education. 
No one, indeed, could have been more surprised at her prejudices 
than herself, as soon as they were removed from her mind, which 
was speedily and effectually the case, under the judicious arrange- 
ments of Hoste. 

One of the most trying scenes in which Hoste appears ever to 
have been engaged, was the attack on the province of Cattaro, for 
the purpose of expelling from it the French troops. Admiral 
Freemantle sent Hoste upon this expedition, with a promise that 
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an Austrian force would be ready to assist him in attaining the 

roposed object. He was compelled, however, to accomplish the 
Fifficult work single-handed. The toil which he encountered, the 
fatigue which he endured, the amount of fortitude and patience 
which were required from Captain Hoste on this occasion are 
scarcely credible. Yet he gained his object, and even then his 
bravery and skill did not shelter him from the annoyance of the 
official gad-flies, which in those days were such sources of torture to 
some of our most illustrious warriors. It is evident, throughout 
this affair, that Admiral Freemantle conceived a jealousy against 
Hoste ; the whole of that commander’s acts, particularly in refer- 
ence to the expedition to Cattaro, are proofs that his mind was 
corrupted by envious feelings. | 

The author of a Journal, written by a friend and companion of 
Hoste, relates the following anecdote, as connected with the siege 
of Cattaro : 


During the siege, a Captain Angelo (aid-de-camp to General Campbell), 
who was a passenger on board the Bacchante, was sent into Cattaro with a 
flag of truce. ‘The French General complained heavily of the use of 
rockets, and said it was a most unmilitary way of proceeding. ‘‘ Why,” 
replied Angelo, ‘‘ do you know with whom you are contending? You are 
not engaged with soldiers, who do all these things in a regular technical 
manner: you are opposed to sailors: people who do nothing like other 
men, and they will astonish you before they have done with you.” And 
astonished he was, I believe, for he was seen conveying the powder him- 
self from a magazine, which was not bomb-proof, for Feat of the rockets.— 
The guns were left in the batteries, on the summits, as a memorial of the 
genius and courage of Englishmen.—-Vol. Il. pp. 248, 249. 


The success of Hoste at Cattaro and Ragusa, procured for him 
the Order of Maria Theresa from the Emperor of Austria. But 
no recompense could atone to Hoste for the loss of health and 
strength which the vicissitudes of this last cruise had occasioned, 
Whilst before Cattaro, his diligence was unwearied ; for nights 
frequently he would remain in his clothes, under the influence of 
alternate rain and excessive cold. He returned, however, to Trieste, 
and was one of the few who had been engaged at Corfu that were 
not sent home on account of indisposition. In less than a month, 
whilst cruising off Corfu, he lost the use of his legs. The affliction 
came on at a most unseasonable time, for a demand was speedily 
made on the best energies of the officer at Corfu. Nothing would 
satisfy Hoste but to reconnoitre the enemy lying off that place.— 
As the Bacchante approached, she found the gun-boats of the 
French taking their station in a crescent outside their chief for its 
prarectian, Hoste could do nothing, and resolved upon retracing 

is steps. The Bacchante, in her retreat, passed over a mud-bank, 
and before she could recover the shock, was hard and fast on 
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another bank. Here was a trying situation for the Captain—the 
enemy in superior strength in full chase—the Bacchante literall 
tied by the hands, had no hope of escape, should the enemy attack 
her. ‘“ Let there be no confusion,” said Hoste, “ coolness must be 
the order of the day.” As there was no hope of success, should a 
contest take place, it was determined by the Captain to employ 
stratagem for the purpose of deceiving the enemy. The sails were 
taken in together, and every demonstration was made, with the 
view of carrying the impression to the enemy that the Bacchante 
was only anchoring for the night. To support this deception, the 
telegraph flag with the distinguishing pendants of the British ships 
Havannah, sane and Weasel, were now and then hoisted up, 
with various numbers, as if those ships were in sight, and were 
holding communication with the Bacchante. In the mean time 
two gigs were sent in various directions to apprise those vessels of 
the situation in which Hoste was placed. ‘The crew of the Bac- 
chante commenced rafting fhe salt provisions, and the water in the 
hold having started, it was hinani out under the direction of the 
Captain himself, who, being unable to remain on deck, was taken 
in a chair to the hold, where he superintended the working of the 
pumps. ‘he vessel being rendered considerably lighter by the 
removal of the dry provisions, and by the main-deck guns being 
thrown overboard, floated, and the Captain had the happiness to 
see her soon quite clear of the shoals. The Weasel, with the gigs, 
shortly afterwards hove in sight, and subsequently to this, again a 
gun-boat came .out of the port of Corfu with a flag of truce, to- 
wards the Bacchante. On boarding her, they found that this ves- 
sel contained a present of fruit and vegetables from the Governor 
of Corfu to Captain Hoste. There was also on board of her a lady 
and her husband ; the former proved to be the female whom Cap- 
tain Hoste, it will be remembered, had converted from being a be- 
liever in British cannibalism, in the Amphion, in 1808. The 
party came expressly to return thanks. Hoste was now so much 
depressed by illness as to find it necessary for him to proceed forth- 
with to Malta. When lowered tothe boat, he received three hearty 
cheers from the crew, who had so many good reasons to admire his 
worth. He was almost overwhelmed by this testimony of affection, 
and getting upon his legs, for the first time for three months, he 
endeavoured to return the compliment. After a partial effort he 
fell back in the arms of his surgeon, and was soil on shore. 
The disability under which Hoste laboured visited him just at 
the close of the war : in fact, in returning from Malta, when he was 
assing by Elba, an English vessel at Porto Ferrajo telegraphed 
his ship to the effect that “ the Emperor Bony is here.” He ar- 
rived in June, 1816, at Portsmouth, and lived a week or so at Gos- 
port. In July following, he was created a Baronet, and in Janu- 
ary, 1815, the rank of Knight Commander was conferred upon 
him. When the latter dignity was offered to Sir William, the 
medal which he had formerly acquired was demanded from him, it 
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having been determined by the Admiralty that all medals previ- 

ously gained for individual distinction should be withdrawn from 

those to whom the honour of Knighthood of the new Order was 

gare. Hoste declined the condition, and offered such reasons for 
is refusal as ultimately led to the abolition of the terms. 

In April, 1817, his health was so far restored as to enable him 
to enter into a matrimonial engagement. His wife was the third 
daughter of Horatio, Earl of Orford. A tour on the Continent 
soon revived him, and the birth of a child during the first year of . 
his marriage tended considerably to increase his sources of happi- 
ness. After many disappointments, endured from the neglect of 
the Admiralty, Sir William, in 1822, was made Commander of the 

ard-ship, Albion, at Portsmouth. He took up his residence at 
Hamble, in the neighbourhood, and there, in the cultivation of his 
garden, and in the society of a delightful family, he passed an 
agreeable time. 

In the circumstances in which Hoste was placed, during the 
interval when he ceased to have employment, and when he came 
again into active service, he had the opportunity of fully appreciat- 
ing the impolicy of not making arrangements whereby ships in 
commission might be efficiently <a upon an emergency, and 
ready, as it were, at a moment’s notice, to strike that deadly blow 
which was expected to be struck, when necessary, by the first 
maritime power in the world. Though Hoste was not treated by 
the Admiralty with any remarkable kindness, the Royal Family, 
but especially that portion of it more directly ie heen with its 
naval affairs, saw the justice of paying a particular tribute of re- 
spect to such a worthy officer as Hoste. On two different occasions 
he commanded the yacht which transported their present Majesties 
to and from the Continent ; and in 1827, when William IV. cruised 
as Lord High Admiral to the different ports of England, Sir Wil- 
liam Hoste was the commander of the vessel. The confidence 
reposed in him, or the anxiety felt by the Government to prove its 
sense of his merits, led to his employment on many occasions, which 
must be considered as delicate ones. He a the Queen 
Dowager of Wurtemberg from Holland to England, and back 
again; and in 1828, he proceeded in the Admiralty yacht to re- 
ceive Don Miguel at Calais, for the purpose of conducting him to 
this country. At the express request of the present Queen, when 
Duchess of Clarence, Sir William Hoste proceeded with her Royal 
Highness to Calais, to bring over from Calais to Dover, the mother 
of the Duchess, the Dowager Duchess of Saxe Meinengen. The 
anxiety of Hoste on this occasion exposed him to an aggravation 
of a pulmonary disease, which had early made its appearance, and 
from that moment his health gradually declined. He had the ad- 
vantage of the best medical assistance, but his disorder was not to 
be remedied by human skill ; he sank by degrees, and ultimately 
expired on the 6th December, 1828, giving, in his fortitude and re- 
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ligious resignation, an example calculated be useful to the latest 
time. ) 

The character of Hoste will find its best eulogy in the mere re- 
cital of his exploits, which show the heroism of his soul, his devo- 
tion to his country, and the innate integrity by which he was 
distinguished. 

Sir Jahleel Brenton, who served with him as his superior officer, 
is in every op st worthy of being his panegyrist, and from the 
letter of that distinguished officer we select, with pleasure, his tes- 
timony in favour of Hoste : 


I look back to the short period in which we served together, as by far 
the happiest and most animating of my professional life. 

As a brother officer and contemporary in rank, I had long felt for Hoste 
that general respect, and even admiration, which his conduct claimed for 
him. But it was not till 1809, when sent to take the command of the 
squadron in the Adriatic, of which his ship, the Amphion, was one, that I 
was enabled fully to appreciate his worth as an exemplary officer, and a 
most amiable private character. The impression made upon me by what I 
observed in him in both these relations, will never be effaced from my 
mind. I viewed him as one most likely, of all the officers I had met with, 
to tread in the steps of the most eminent of our naval characters—there 
was in him that promptness, alacrity, and decision, that zeal and discretion, 
which holds out so great a promise of future distinction; and the manifes- 
tation of these qualities was mixed up with so much cheerfulness of dispo- 
sition and kindness of heart—such inexhaustible good humour, that, whilst 
he preserved the strictest discipline, and kept his ship in the most efficient 
state, he was universally beloved, and followed with enthusiasm. 

His ship was kept in that kind of order and arrangement, which proved 
his system to be solid, and not superficial—every contingency was pro- 
vided for—the plans for the annoyance of the enemy went hand in hand 
with them for the comfort and the preservation of his people ; resources of 
all kinds were sought for and applied to as the occasion acquired, and the 
consequence was that few ships ever performed so much service with so 
little loss from casualty and sickness as Amphion and Bacchante. As my 
junior officer, I found him always ready, however unexpected the service to 
which he was called—there was an immediate answer to every signal, and 
the readiest performance of every enterprise.—Vol. II. pp. 298—300. 


In another part of the communication sent by Sir J. Brenton, he 
states : 


There was in him such animation, such decision of character, such fer- 
tility of resources, and the whole mixed up with such cheerfulness of dis- 
position, such alacrity of mind and body, that those with whom he was 
associated felt the excitement of his example, and were easily led to share 
in the suggestions of his enterprising mind. Perhaps no Captain in the 
service, either in the late or former wars, was the means of promoting so 
many officers: three, if not four, First Lieutenants, were made Com- 
manders during the time he commanded the Amphion; and very many 
Midshipmen obtained the rank of Lieutenant; and all these steps were 
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gained by their individual gallantry and zeal in achieving the various en- 
terprizes planned by their distinguished Captain, who had the happy faculty 
of infusing into the minds of those who served under him a portion of his 
own undaunted spirit.—Vol. II. pp. 306, 307. 


The letter of this excellent officer terminates as follows : 


There is no period in the whole course of my service, from which I 
derive so much pleasure, as the retrospect of this cruise. It was a series 
of constant professional engagement and excitement; a field of enterprise, 
such as does not often present itself, and which, but for the necessity of 
separating our little squadron, might have proved a fertile one. 

We separated with much regret; and, as a proof of my dear friend's 
esteem, he placed under my care his younger brother, now Captain E. D. 
Hoste, who soon gained my warmest regard and entire confidence. 

In concluding these remarks, I can say, that amongst all the friends I 
have met with, either in or out of the service, I knew not of any one, with 
whose character I have been more deeply impressed, than by that of Sir 
William Hoste. The cheerful animation of his disposition, under all cir- 
cumstances, however trying, was most remarkable—was never interrupted. 
He was as consistently energetic, zealous, and decided: his heart was in 
the service. Brought up by Nelson, he kept his example in all that was 
good and great steadily in view—the nature of his exploits corresponded 
with the extension of his command; and the action off Lissa, and the 
complete victory which he gained over the enemy’s squadron, was an 
earnest of what he would have done had he been spared to command a 
fleet. His career would have been a glorious one—glorious, I mean, upon 
a grand scale, for all the distinction which could be gained by a Captain of 
a frigate he had already made his own. In short, were I now called upon 
to name any character on whose example the youth now rising in the Navy 
should should take for their model, I should unhesitatingly say—Siz 
Wituiam Hostte.—Vol. II. pp. 309—811. 


Eulogy from us is utterly superfluous after such testimony as 
this. We may add, however, that a work of greater and more 
permanent interest to the officers of the Navy cannot be recom- 
mended for their perusal than the present. It is full of council and 
practical admonitions to the young officer. It shows the utility of 
decision on all occasions ; it particularly demonstrates the facility 
with which a young man can at once be a good seaman, an efficient 
servant of his country, a true and practical patriot, in the best 
sense of the word, along with being, at the same time, a kind son, 
brother, and husband. The work which records the history of 
such a man as Hoste, we regard as amongst the most instructive 
that are published in our time. 
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Art. I1l.—Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 
London, for the year 1832. Part II. London: 1833. 


In every fresh emanation from the venerable, and, under all the 
circumstances, most useful Royal Society, we perceive increasing 
manifestations of a disposition on the part of its members to render 
its operations more strictly practical, and to bring it more and 
more into alliance with the current business of life. 

The half volume before us is a favourable specimen of the im- 
provement to which we allude, for whilst genuine science receives 
that homage which must be always dnc by such a body as this 
as altogether inalienable from her, there is no want of that popular 
attraction which is calculated to entice the stranger to the domains 
of nature, and there to feast his eyes on scenes such as must fill 
him with wonder and admiration. 

No less than seven important papers out of the twenty-six, con- 
stituting the whole of the contents, are devoted to subjects imme- 
diately connected with the phenomena of animal life. They dis- 
play a series of facts in different branches of the particular theme, 
which, whether we consider them in themselves, or in the conse- 

uences to which they lead, are worthy of our deepest contempla- 
tion. To these papers, as being least susceptible of injury by the 
process of abridgement, we shall direct the attention of the reader. 

Dr. John Davy, brother of the illustrious chemical philosopher, 
whose loss we had so lately to deplore, is the author of the first of 
the articles to which we have ae allusion. It appears that Sir 
Humphry, shortly before his lamented death, devoted himself with 
all the ardour which his indisposition permitted, to some experi- 
ments on the torpedo fish, with the view of ascertaining whether or 
not the electricity of that well-known animal was of a nature pecu- 
liar to itself, or analogous to the principle so called and alread 
known. The life of Sir Humphry was not spared a sufficient lengt 
of time to allow of his completing the labours on this poimt in 
which he had engaged ; but his brother, Dr. John, who had assisted 
in the first experiments, resolved to improve on the foundation 
which his predecessor had laid, and continuing the inquiry at inter- 
vals, he has thought it his duty to give to the public the results of 
his investigations. A considerable number of experiments were 
undertaken by Dr. Davy on the torpedo: he tested its electrifying 
power under a very great variety of circumstances, and finally he 
submitted the animal to a most patient anatomical examination. 
It is his deliberate opinion that the electricity of the torpedo re- 
sembles common electricity, and that too principally in its effects, 
such as communicating magnetic polarity to iron, and producing 
certain chemical alterations. There are, Near some differences 
found between the powers of the electricity derived from the torpedo 
and that which is commonly known, but they appear to be more of 
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degree than of principle. The inquiry which naturally suggests 
itself, after we have found the electricity to be nearly the same, is 
this—in what manner is it contained or given out by the animal, 
and for what object is it that so unusual an endowment should be 
granted to the torpedo. 

With respect to the first of these points, anatomists have already 
described the electrical organs of this fish to possess a peculiar 
columnar appearance, and a great size comparatively with respect 
to the general length and breadth of the torpedo; it was known 
also that an unusual proportion of nervous tissue was supplied to the 
animal, and that the columns composing the electrical organs were 
enveloped in a sheath of tendinous fibres. ‘These facts, however 
interesting, were not sufficient to justify any conclusion on which 
reliance could be placed, and it became abeohitely necessary to de- 
termine the nature of the structure of which these organs were 
composed. This part of the investigation Dr. Davy undertook, 
and judging from the processes which he adopted, we are inclined 
to award him the greatest praise for the ingenuity and perseverance 
exhibited by him in the effort. We refrain from following the able 
experimenter through the details of his proceedings, it is sufficient 
that we collect the mere result. 

Dr. Davy is strongly inclined to yield to the conclusion that the 
electrical organs of the terpedo are not muscular : he examined one 
of them with a single lens, which had the power of magnifying two 
hundred times, and was only able to detect some fibres passing 
regularly into a homogeneous mass. By various processes, an 
by examining the animal minutely in the living state, he came to 
the opinion that, instead of being constituted of muscular structure, 
the electrical organs consisted of tendinous and nervous fibres, and 
that these were distended by a fluid which was gelatinous in its 
character. It is possible, the Doctor says, that these columns are 
subject to compression alternately, with dilation; but it is not 
necessary that they should be muscular themselves for that purpose, _ 
since they are surrounded in their natural situation with muscles 
sufficiently powerful for all required purposes of that nature. 

The three great nervous trunks which go to the supply of the 
electrical organs, have been inimitably described by the celebrated 
John Hunter, who, however, omitted a very interesting part of the 
investigation, namely, the distribution of those nerves. The de- 
scription of this arrangement is minutely given by Dr. Davy ; but 
as it is written in all the mysterious language of science, we are con- 
strained to pass it over. One thing, however, is clear, that the 
electrical nerves communicate with all the great organs which are 
essential to the preservation of the individual, and that filaments 
may uniformly be traced from them to the stomach, lungs, and 
various secretory apparatus. 

The author relates that he had a torpedo, which he frequently 
excited, so as, in fact, to divert its electricity from its natural appli- 
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cation. The animal had its digestion so disarranged by the cir- 
cumstance, that a small fish was found in its stomach after death 
in the same state as when swallowed. This circumstance is stated 
in order to support the hypothesis that the amount of electricity 
necessary to be conveyed to the stomach for the purpose of enablin 
it to carry on its functions, was prevented from being directed to 
that organ by the quantity artificially drawn from it by the 
experimenter. 

he mucous system of the torpedo presents so very peculiar an 
arrangement, as to suggest a very probable theory that the modifi- 
cation is altogether subservient to the exigencies of the electrical 
principle. However these conjectures may turn out with respect to 
digestion, respiration, and the mucous secretion, Dr. Davy thinks 
that the chief use of the electricity of the torpedo is for the purposes 
of defence, and to guard it from its enemies. This is an applica- 
tion quite distinct from the vulgar notion, which describes it as the 
property that enables the torpedo to destroy its prey and provide 


itself with food. 


Dr. Davy, in tracing the structure, and contemplating it as a 
whole, seems toconclude that some rude analogies may be detected 
between it and the pile of Volta. But then even this amount of 
knowledge serves very little to change the dense character of that 
darkness in which the true answer is involved to the following ques- 
tion :—What is the cause or the source of this electricity ? For its 
excitement is not preceded, as it is on all other occasions, either by 
friction or chemical action, by alteration of temperature or change 


of form. Upon the possibility of explaining this Dr. Davy is evi- 
dently without hope. 


The next of the class of papers specified at the outset, to which 
we shall call attention, is the very curious one on hybernation, from 
the pen of Dr. Marshall Hall. From the fact that the peculiar 
condition of certain mammalia in the winter season, in other words, 
the state of hybernation of these animals bear so striking an ana- 
logy to ordinary sleep, as to justify the expectation of some inte- 
resting results being deduced from considering the two in connec- 
tion. The learned Doctor has paid very minute attention to the 
state of the hedge-hog, dormouse, and bat, during sleep, and he 
has come to a conclusion respecting it which does not appear to be 
consistent with the testimony of former observers. He states that 
the animal in ordinary sleep experiences a striking diminution of 
the power of respiration—that the acts of breathing become less, 
and that its temperature decreases many degrees below the average 
of what it is in the active state of the animal. Its capability of 
enduring the abstraction of the atmospheric air is increased to a 
corresponding extent. 

Such is the character of the natural sleep of hybernating animals, 
and it is distinguished from hybernation only in the degree in which 
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the symptoms of the ordinary sleep are developed. In this case, 
that is, in true hybernation, the function of respiration is near] 
altogether suspen led, at least the phenomena which result from 
experiments on animals during hybernation are all confirmatory of 
such a conclusion. The Doctor has shown likewise, that the air 
which surrounded the animal whilst in the hybernating state yielded 
at most but very slight signs of any absorption being experienced 
by it. He placed a bat in a contrivance so constructed as to. be 
capable of indicating the minutest amount of the absorption of gas. 
In the interval of sixty hours, after a most carefully conducted ex- 
periment, he found that three 3-4 cubic inches of gas had been 
absorbed. ‘The amount of the diminution in the quantity of gas 
required by the hybernating animal may be estimated by stating 
that the average consumption necessary to him in the active state, 
would be an equal quantity of the gas in about half the above num- 
ber of minutes. 

In the process for determining the absorption of a hybernating 
animal, the nicest precautions are demanded. Whilst the air to 
be respired is secured against any addition, it is likewise necessa 
to ascertain constantly the comparative temperature of the animal, 
and of the atmosphere. ‘The author recommends that the experi- 
menter should obtain a mahogany box, with a glass lid, divided 
horizontally at its middle part, by a fold of strong ribbon, and of 
such dimensions as just to contain the animal. The bat is then to 
be placed upon the ribbon, and inclosed by fixing the lid in its 
place. A thermometer with a cylindrical bulb is then to be passed 
through an orifice made in the box, on a level with the mbbon, 
under the epigastrium of the animal, and left in this situation. 
This thermometer should be so placed as to be seen without dis- 
turbing the inmate, whilst its indications can be compared with 
those of another thermometer hung up in the room to express the 
variations in the temperature of the atmospheric air. ‘The Doctor 
adds, that the layer of silk and the portion of air underneath are 
sufficient to protect the animal from the immediate influence of the 
aaa of the table, or whatever may be the support for the 

Ox. 

The phenomena of hybernation prove beyond all doubt the power 
of the animals who undergo it to sustain with impunity the priva- 
tion of atmospheric air. But the most extraordinary feature in this 
general fact is, that the exercise of this power is limited exclusivel 
to the term of hybernation, for Dr. M. Hall placed a dormant bat 
in water, in which it remained immersed for eleven minutes, and 
came out uninjured ; whilst a hedge-hog, in the active condition of 
its existence, was put into the same element, and died in three 
minutes, the ordinary time in which drowning kills mammalia. 

In a paper previous. to the present one, the same author had 
shown that in those cases in which the amount of respiration is 
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small, the degree of irritability is high, and that, consequently, 
during the state of hybernation, the irritability of the animal is 
very sensibly augmented. Now, if this reasoning were correct, it 
would necessarily follow that if the head of an animal were sud- 
denly removed, and the beat of the heart observed afterwards, that 
beat would be found to continue longer if the experiment were tried 
in the hybernating state, than when it was done in the active con- 
dition of the animal. This result would undoubtedly show that the 
irritability did increase when the respiration was diminished. The 
fact was placed beyond all doubt by Dr. M. Hall, in the following 
remarkable experiment :— 


On March 9th, soon after midnight, I took a hedge-hog which had been 
in a state of uninterrupted lethargy during 150 hours, and divided the spinal 
marrow just below the occiput: I then removed the brain, and destroyed 
the whole spinal marrow as gently as possible. The action of the heart 
continued vigorous during four hours, when, seeing no prospect of a termi- 
nation to the experiment, I resolved to envelop the animal in a wet cloth, 
and leave it until early in the morning. At seven o’clock a.m. the beat of 
both sides of the heart still continued. They still continued to move at ten 
&.M., each auricle and each ventricle contracting quite distinctly. At half 
after eleven a.m. all were equally motionless; yet all equally contracted on 
being stimulated by the point of a pen-knife. At noon the ventricles were 
alike unmoved, on being irritated as before; but both auricles contracted. 
Both auricles and ventricles were shortly afterwards irritable.—p. 346. 





A few weeks after this experiment, the spinal marrow of another 
hedge-hog, in a state of activity, was simply divided at the occiput ; 
the result was, that the beat of the left ventricle of the heart ceased 
almost immediately ; that of the left auricle in less than a quarter of 
an hour: the right ventricle did not cease to beat before two hours 
from the time of death, whilst the right auricle ceased long before, 
though not so soon asthe left auricle. The conclusions, then, 
which we are entitled to draw from these facts is, that the irrita- 
bility of the heart is strikingly increased in prolonged lethargy ; and 
that in this state of the animal system the action of the heart con- 
tinues without any dependance on the functions of the brain or 
spinal marrow. 

The general opinion hitherto has been, that ran hybernation 
the sensibility of the animal is greatly impaired. The contrary is 
maintained by Dr. Hall on the evidence of his own senses, for the 
slightest touch applied to one of the spines of the hedge-hog, during 
hybernation, is sufficient to rouse it, and induce it to draw a deep 
respiration. ‘The same observation holds good with respect to the 
power of the animal to use its muscles. This remains perfectly 
unimpaired, and when there is insensibility or stiffness, then the 
animal is in a state of torpor, but not of hybernation. Again, 
though respiration is nearly suspended, the circulation still goes on ; 
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but as it is of a venous character, and as it wants the ustal im- 
pulse, Dr. Hall assigns to it a place in the scale of animal life, 
which is lower than that of the reptile. 

The phenomena which are thus presented come before us as a 
series of facts, which it would be difficult for us to believe, if they 
were not put beyond all dispute by undoubted evidence. Anatomy 
and pathology alone can explain the strange process, by describing 
the increased irritability of the left side of the heart. 

A very important distinction is drawn by Dr. Hall, between true 
hybernation and torpor. Torpor may be produced by cold in any 
animal, and is attended by a benumbed state of the sentient nerves, 
and a stiffened condition of the muscles; it is the direct product-of 
cold. But hybernation is limited to a certain number of animals ; 
in it sensibility and power of motion remain unimpaired : its pheno- 
mena are produced through the medium of sleep. The nature of 
hybernation is determined in a great measure by the fact, that all 
hybernating animals avoid exposure to intense cold; but choose a 
retreat, make nests or burrows, and congregate sometimes in clus- 
ters. The imstinct by which the animals are led to make use of 
these precautions, is in connexion with the law which requires 
that the change from the condition of hybernation to that of activity 
shall be slow and gradual, inasmuch as the state of the blood in the 
one condition is compatible with the peculiar power of the heart 
in the other. The subject is learnedly treated by Dr. Hall, and is 
well worthy of the attention of scientific men. 


The paper of Mr. Newport on the nervous system of the Sphinx 
Ligustri, contains a most elaborate account of the wonderful ma- 
chinery with which the meanest creatures that buzz about us are 
endowed. ‘The object of the writer is to explain the changes which 
the nervous system of this insect undergoes as it proceeds through 
its changes from the larva to its most perfect state. The various 
stages are illustrated by well executed p ates. The details are too 
technical for general readers, but to those who are minutely ac- 
quainted with anatomy a fund of interesting information will be 
found in this paper. 

Mr. Osler has supplied some very curious observations on the 
anatomy and habits of Marine Testaceous Mollusca, or certain sea 
shells and their inhabitants. The course purposed by this gentle- 
man in studying the structure of such animals, is that the zoologist 
should trace the organization connected with each important func- 
tion through the different classes. He states that if this course be 
taken with the Mollusca it will be found that no part of their orga. 
nization affords so much that is curious and interesting as that 
connected with their food. But amongst those Mollusca to which 
the author directs our attention there is none whose apparatus for 
support is more calculated to produce wonder and admiration in our 
eyes than the animal called Patella, a well known tribe of shells 
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found on our shores in great abundance. The creatures which 
inhabit the Patella appear to have sense of the most imperfect 
nature, yet are they lopment for existence on a result which 
eomne according to our experience, would appear almost to be 
the result of reasoning. The animal laboriously and patiently 
drills through the shell of another to obtain food, and the organ by 
which this penetration is effected is quite unique in the complexity 
and perfection of its structure. The shell in which this apparatus is 
best seen is the Buccinum Capillus, which may be collected on the 
shores of Swansea, and around Falmouth. It is however too small 
to be dissected in this animal, but in another resembling, namely, 
Buccinum Undatum, the organ may be examined in detail. The 
tongue of the latter is about an inch long: it is strap-shaped and 
is armed with three longitudinal rows of teeth which are short 
and straight in the centre: the teeth on either side are large and 
hooked and they form a perfect centre bit. The perforation of the 
shell of the prey is made by a succession of wr which follow 
each other at intervals of less than a second. The process is 
therefore very protracted, and is not effected perhaps for many 
hours. When the opening is made into the cavity of the shell the 
invader uses no poisonous substance as may be supposed to destroy 
the inhabitant. The prey is devoured by degrees, and when the con- 
sumption has so far advanced as that the shell opens and falls from 
its situation, then the feeder abandons the clandestine aperture 
and proceeds by the natural opening to get possession of what he 
had left. We strongly recommend this as a useful practical paper 
to conchologists. 


Mr. Richard Owen, one of the Conservators of the Hunterian Mu- 
seum, has furnished a remarkably curious paper in illustration of 
the nature of an animal, which with its analogous tribe has yet 
defied the penetration of naturalists to determine its class. 

The animals alluded to are Echidna Hystrix and Ornithorhyncus 
Paradoxus: they were described by Dr. Shaw under different 
names at the close of the last century. They were the subject of 
speculations for several years, until Sir Edward Home directed 
attention to their want of the necessary properties of Mammalia, the 
great subject of doubt being, whether or not they suckled their young. 
Professor Meckel published, in 1824, a work in which he described 
the manners of these animals. His account was criticized by 
Professor Geoffroy who examined a specimen for himself, and was 
of opinion that there was no ground for assigning to these animals 
such an organ as a secreting mamma. 

The investigations of Mr. Owen, the author of the present 
paper have led him to bear testimony to the existence of the 
mamme. He says that in five instances he has seen them under 
very different degrees of development. Mr. Owen likewise describes 
the existence of an areola on the external surface of the skin, con- 
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sisting of miute orifices, from which, in one instance, he was able 
by pressure to express drops of oil, and which he found by injec- 
tion to be continuous with minute passages through the lobules, 
constituting the whole of the sedis part of the mamma. The 
absence of a nipple has been offered as a reason against the supposi- 
tion that the young of the Ornithorhyncus are fed from the breasts 
of the mother. But investigations into animal structure have 
shown that such an appendage is not necessary in every instance, 
and Mr. Owen suggests that the manner in which the mamma of 
the Ornithorhyncus is formed, justifies the belief that by pressure 
against the ribs alone, the milk, or rather fluid, may flow out in 
abundance sufficient for the wants of the young. 

To Mr. Owen’s account there are appended some details respect- 
ing the above animal, specimens of which were seen recently in 
New South Wales by the Honourable Mr. Maule, of the 39th 
regiment. The substance of these details are confirmatory of the 
views of Mr. Owen that the Ornithorhyncus feeds her young from 
the breast. From the communications of Mr. Maule, the further 
fact seems to be pretty well established, that not only does the 
animal in question bring forth alive and suckle her young, but 
that the number of the latter correspond, as in other Mammalia, 
with the number of the outlets for the mammary secretion. 





. 


Art. IV.—Origin and Services of the Coldstream Guards. By 
Colonel Mackinnon. In 2 vols. 8vo. with numerous Embel- 
lishments. London: Bentley. 1833. 


Ir we had no other proof of the propriety of the project adopted at 
the Horse Guards, for requiring the commanding officer of every 
corps to give such particulars as could be collected respecting the 
regiment under his command, we should deem the present volumes 
as much more than ample to justify the order. From the knowledge 
which a perusal of the work has afforded us of the merits of the 
author, we think we are bound to congratulate the regiment that 
the precious treasure of their character was placed in the keeping 
of such a guardian. By his ability and his indefatigable industry, 
he has collected together a mass of curious and important facts, 
which constitute together one of the most interesting and attrac- 
tive episodes that belong to British history. 

It was during the period of the Commonwealth—which may 
truly be called the hot-bed of British heroism—that the Cold- 
streamers had their origin. After Ireland had been nearly placed 
in a state of tranquillity, by the prudence and address of General 
Monck, the Protector was induced to think that Scotland might be 
settled as easily by the same skilful officer. Monck was accord- 
ingly ordered to proceed to that kingdom, at the head of ten com- 
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panies, five of which were drafted from the regiment of Hesilrige, 
which was then quartered at Newcastle, and the other five from 
Fenwick’s regiment stationed at Berwick. These regiments had 
previously distinguished themselves by the greatest bravery, and 
the uninterrupted descent of the Coldstream Foot Guards from 
them is carefully traced and established by our author. The 
regiment thus formed entered Scotland with the invading army, 
and in all its operations maintained the character with which it 
first set out. | 

Towards the close of the year 1659, the army was still in Scot: 
land, but the doubtful state of affairs at home rendered it neces- 
sary for Monck to pause before he should decide upon what course 
to take. It is well known that, after some delay, and much con- 
sideration, that General formed the resolution of restoring the 
monarch to his throne, and peace to his suffering country. The 
ten regiments which had been drafted at a former period in 
England, and placed under his command, were stationed in Cold- 
stream at the period when this important determination was made. 
Every arrangement having been completed, on Sunday, the Ist of 
January, 1660, the celebrated march from Coldstream for London 
began. The appellation of Coldstream has ever since been given 
to the regiment which performed that march, and its successors.— 
On the 3d of February ensuing, the Coldstreamers arrived in Lon- 
don having been received in every city and town which they passed 
through, with testimonies of enthusiastic admiration. ‘Their first 
duty was to destroy the gates, and other means of defence which 
had been erected in the city, for Monck found that the inhabitants 
were not quite so well affected to the royal cause as was generally — 
expected. The result was that anarchy was repressed, due obedi- 
ence to the laws was enforced, and respect to the civil government 
fully secured. 


“ These Coldstreamers,” says Gumble, ‘‘ were like the nobles of Israel 
with whom Deborah was so much in love, and of whom she sings in the 
Book of Judges, because they offered themselves willingly among the 
people, and jeoparded their lives unto death in the high places of the field. 
Danger was these men’s election; and though there was such a presence 
of God accompanied them, that no blood was shed, yet they were ready 
to have spent to the last drop for the public safety.”—Vol. I. pp. 90, 91. 


After the Restoration a general order was given for the disband- 
ing of the army, as the King could not trust to the loyalty of a 
force which had so lately been engaged in opposition to his inter- 
ests. ‘The Coldstream regiment, however, was exempted from the 
order, and the King constituted them his household troops for the 
security of his person and government. It appears that the first 
formation of the Foot-Guards took place in 1660: the first muster 
of the Oxford Blues, is also to be referred to the same date, but 
the title which they retain to this day was not assigned to them 
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until some years afterwards. In 1661 adjutants, were. first com- 
missioned in the Guards; the date of the first appointment of 
officers under this title is not known ; they were not introduced into 
the I'rench army before 1666. An adjutant was included also at 
the time as part of the regimental staff of the “ Holland Regi- 
ment,” as it was called: from this regiment the present 3d Foot or 
Buffs, is lineally descended : the 2d foot was first raised in 1661, to 
form garrisons under the denomination of the Tangier Regiment. 
Such is the brief history of the origin of the Coldstream Guards, 
and in tracing it, the author seems to be convinced that the share 
which General Monck had in instituting so gallant a troop, entitles 
him to an ample reminiscence in the volumes before us. The de- 
tails of the public actions of Monck and his personal character have 
already formed subjects of minute illustration for former historians, 
and it would be superfluous in us at least to follow the author, 
through this biographical portion of his work, although we are 
far from questioning the propsiety of the arrangement by which 
so much space is devoted to the life of this celebrated General. 
But however well known may be the general circumstances of that 
life, we cannot too often recur to it for those admonitions and war- 
nings with regard to moral conduct, which unfortunately abound 
in one portion of it at least. Monck was singularly ill-fated in the 
choice of his wife. Whilst a prisoner in the Tower, his sempstress, 
Ann Clarges, behaved with some kindness to him, and he married 
her. This woman was a milliner, and the daughter of a black- 
smith, with such an education merely as was suited to such cir- 
cumstances. She was neither handsome nor even ordinarily clean- 
ly, and when filling the character of Duchess of Albemarle, like 
the cat metamorphosed into a princess in the fairy tale, she still 
retained all the vulgar predilections of a blacksmith’s daughter: 
It seems that she was a perfect mistress of Billingsgate eloquence, 
and that the Duke, aware of her superiority made it the business 
of his life to avert her attacks. Her mother is described by some 
of the minuter historians of the time, as a woman of abandoned 
character, and so bad indeed as to earn an infamous notoriety from 
the satirists of the period. She formed one of the “ five women 
barbers ” so well remembered as forming the subject of an old but 


very popular ballad of that name, the burden of which was as 
. follows : 


‘«« Did you ever hear the like, 
Or ever hear the same, 
Of five women barbers, 


That lived in Drury-lane ?’—Vol, I. p. 129. 


The facts here related have been placed beyond all doubt by the 
evidence which was produced on a trial respecting the property and 
title of the Duke in the year 1700, In that year the elder brother 
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of the first Duke claimed the title against Christopher the Duke’s 


son, and on that occasion the whole of the details transpired. In 
Mr. Burke’s Extinct Peerage, it is related as having been por 


on the trial, that the first Duchess of Albemarle was the daugh- 
ter of 


John Clarges, a farrier in the Savoy, and farrier to Colonel Monk. In 
July, 1632, she was married, at the church of St. Lawrence, Pountney, to 
Thomas Ratford, son of Thomas Ratford, late a farrier, servant to Prince 
Charles, and resident in the Mews. She had a daughter, born in 1634, 
who died in 1638 ; her husband and she lived at the Three Spanish Gipsies, 
in the Exchange, and sold wash-balls, powder, gloves, and such things, 
and she taught girls plain-work. About 1647, she being sempstress to 
Monk, used to carry him linen. In 1648 her father and mother died; in 
1649 she and her husband fell out, and parted, but no certificate from any 
parish register appears, reciting his burial. In 1652 she was married in the 
church of St. George, Southwark, to General George Monk, and in the 
following year was delivered of a son, Christopher, who was suckled by 
Honour Mills, who sold apples, herbs, oysters, &c., which son, Christopher, 
succeeded his father as stated in the text.—Vol. I. p. 130. 


As if the retribution which such folly as Monck’s had deserved 
was to have been inflicted in a manner that would have impressed 
a lesson on mankind, the fruit of this disgraceful marriage, the 
second Duke of Somerset, ruined his fortune, and in an effort to 
retrieve it, Y sexes some corrupt gemognie in a project for weigh- 
ing up a Spanish galleon, which was sunk near the island of 
Jamaica. What shall we think of the state of the times, when we 
find that the new Duke was appointed at his own request governor 
of the island, in order to carry on with greater facility the enter- 
_ in which he was engaged. However, he found his death at 

amaica, and it is said that his widow, cheating the other partners, 
sailed with the whole produce to England. Insanity seized her 
shortly after her arrival, and she made a resolution to marry no 
one but the Grand Turk. Ralph, Duke of Montague, was desi- 
rous of getting possession of her riches; he paid his addresses to 
her accordingly, disguised in Turkish costume ; after the mar- 
riage, which nisced all the wife’s wealth in his hands, he shut her 
up, and applied the best part of her money to the erection of 

ontague House, at present the British Museum. 

Up to the period of the Duke of Albemarle’s death, which took 
place in 1670, the Coldstream went by the name generally of “‘ The 
Lord General’s regiment ;” but when William Earl of Craven suc- 
ceeded to the command, the designation of Coldstream was univer- 
sally employed. 

In 1672 a draft from the Coldstream of 800 men, formed into 
one regiment, was sent to the Duke of Monmouth, in France. The 
estimation in which the men were held by the government, will be 
judged of when we state that in the royal regulation issued for 
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declaring the precedency of the several regiments, it was enjoined 
that the captains of the Coldstream regiment of foot guards should 
rank and command next to the captains of the King’s own regiment 
of foot guards ; that they should have the preference of other regi- 
ments in having the main guards ; and the right hand in drawing 
up, and the van in marches. 

At the conclusion of the war with France in 1679, the Cold- 
stream, by means of successive drafts for France and the colonies, 
was reduced to twelve companies, each company consisting of no 
more than 60 men. It was about this time also that grenadier 
companies were generally adopted in regiments of foot ; and a war- 
rant was issued in 1678, commanding a company of 100 grenadiers 
to be added to the Coldstream. 

It appears from some state documents, that the common soldiers 
of the regiments were ordered, in 1683, to exchange their arms for 
snap-chance muskets and pikes—two files only in every company 
were allowed to have firelocks. The Coldstream, as well as. the 
foot guards, were distinguished by red coats, lined with green, red 
stockings and red breeches ; they had white sashes, fringed with 
green; and their grenadiers wore caps lined with green, and also 
green tassels. yer 

Gorgets for the first time were ordered to be worn by the officers 
on duty, at a review on Hounslow Heath in 1686; in the same 
year we find the uniform of the Coldstream changed to red, lined 
with blue, blue breeches and white stockings ; and then, too, was 
' it for the first time that bayonets were supplied to any British regi- 
ment. The bayonet had been only introduced into military prac- 
tice in the year 1671, by the French ; 1t is called in the warrant of 
Charles I. “a great knife,” and received its appellation of bayonet 
from Bayonne, the city where it was fabricated. : 

In the change of government which followed, in consequence of 
the abdication of James II. the Coldstream seems to have been 
considered as friendly to the new family from the very commence- 
ment, for we find that the Prince of Draken prior to his public 
entry into London, sent orders to the effect that all the Kinga 
forces in and about the capital should march out of it, with the ex- 
ception of the Coldstream. But when the Prince arrived in London, 
he sought to make Lord Craven, the commander of the Coldstream, 
give up his post to Solmes and the Dutch guards ; but Lord Craven, 
though then nearly 80 years of age, stated to King James that he 
would hold out to the last, though he were even cut to pieces, 
However, he was ultimately prevailed on to leave London, and 
when the regiment were drawn up at Moorfields to commence thé 
march, they showed great discontent,—some mutinied, and others 
threw down their arms. The Coldstream proceeded to some town 
in Kent, and though most of them offered their services to James, 
but none of them save three had the perseverance to give up their 
commissions to the King. | 
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It is worthy of observation, that one of the earliest measures of 
William’s reign was to abolish what must have often proved a 
source of oppression to the people—namely, the obligation which 
housekeepers in places where soldiers were quartered were under, 
not only to furnish the men with food and lodging gratis, but also 
to advance them their daily pay. 

In 1689 we find the Coldstream, under the command of Colonel 
Bridgeman, assembled with some other regiments from England on 
the Sambre, with the view of forming a part of the allied arm 
under the Prince Waldeck. King William himself commanded 
during a good portion of the succeeding campaigns, in which the 
Coldstream were by no means the least distinguished of all the 
troops for their conduct. 

The Coldstream, ‘on their return from the French expedition in 
1698, consisted of no more than fourteen companies, seventy men 
in each. The pay of the officers was as follows :—Colonel 12s. a 
day ; lieutenant-ditto, 7s.; major, 5s.; adjutant, 5s.; captain, 8s. ; 
lieutenant, 4s.; ensign, 3s.; serjeant, ls. 6d. ; corporal and drum- 
mer, ls.; common soldier in London, 10d.; ditto, out of London, 
8d. We are not acquainted with the scale of remuneration to mili- 
tary men which existed previously to this era, but it is evident that 
King William bestowed very marked attention on the army, and 
devoted a great deal of his time to the improvement of its discipline 
and the maintenance of its character. This spirit is visible in 
some of his military regulations: he directed, for instance, in 1693, 
that every commissioned officer should take, with the usual oaths 
of fidelity, another to the effect that he had not made any gratuity 
or present for obtaining his employment ; that neither he, nor any 
one for him, should afterwards make a present or reward; and 
that if at any future time a present or reward was made to the 
knowledge of the party swearing, he should communicate the same 
to the Commander in Chief or his Majesty. 

Queen Anne having resolved to follow up the project of her pre- 
decessor for opposing the ambitious designs of Louis XIV. took 
speedy measures, upon her accession, to strengthen the British 
army abroad. A considerable detachment from the Coldstream was 
sent to join the army; whilst a second detachment proceeded to 
Spain, under Lord Galway. The result of the Spanish campaign 
is mot very creditable to the character of British arms: in fact, a 
vote of censure was afterwards passed on the administration by 
which it was conducted, for negligence. 

After the Union with Scotland, the Coldstream received its 
Union colours, and in 1707 changed its pikes for fire-arms. 

Colonel Mackinnon dwells for some time on the victorious career 
of the Duke of Marlborough on the continent, noticing with be- 
coming pride the occasions on which the Coldstream, or any of its 
officers, were distinguished. In the celebrated action of Tournay, 
the Coldstream guards were posted on the right of the centre of the 
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first line. The account of the battle is given, with some interesting 
particulars, by our author : 


The hostile armies amounted to about ninety thousand men each; the 
Confederates had. the superiority in artillery. Marlborough commanded 
the centre and left of the army, consisting of English and German troops 
in the pay of England. Prince Eugene commanded the right. Marshal 
Villars led the left wing, and Boufflers the right of the French army. The 
ground occupied by the French, naturally strong, had been made still more 
so by triple intrenchments; trees were cut down and laid across each 
other, abbatis were constructed, and palisades formed, so as to render the 
position almost impregnable. Their right was posted in the wood of 
Laniere, in front of Malplaquet; their left behind the wood of ‘Taisniere 
and Sart. 

At three o’clock in the morning divine service was performed in the 
Allied camp; perfect order and tranquillity prevailed, as if merely a re- 
view had been anticipated. The French soldiers exhibited a feeling of 
great excitement, very unlike the steadiness of the English. When Vil- 
lars that morning appeared before his troops, he was received with shouts 
‘of ‘* Vive le Maréchal Villars!” ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” and similar cries. ‘The 
French, though they had been scantily supplied with rations, threw away 
part of their bread, so eager were they to begin the action. 

In consequence of a fog, the battle did not commence till about eight 
o'clock ; this circumstance enabled the Allies to throw up batteries on 
their centre and flanks. The Prince of Orange and Count Lottum first 
advanced with two strong columns. When they had reached their sta- 
tions, Schulemberg, with forty battalions, moved forward in three lines 
along the road to Sart, directly on the enemy’s left. Count Lottum sup- 
ported the attack with vigour; and in two hours, notwithstanding the 
numerous obstacles that presented themselves, the enemy were driven from 
their intrenchments into the woods of Sart and Taisniere. The Prince of 
‘Orange again attacked the enemy’s nght, covered with three intrench- 
ments, in the wood of Laniere ; at this point there was great carnage, and 
extraordinary bravery was displayed on both sides. Count Lottum’s troops 
were conducted steadily by Marlborough, through a swampy ground, under 
heavy volleys from the Brigade du Roi. The French, particularly the bri- 
gades of Picardie and la Marine, evinced great courage. Marshal Boufflers 
charged at the head of the Gens-d’armes; he also led on the Garde-du- 
Corps, the Mousquetaires, and Horse Grenadiers: these troops broke 
through the two first lines of the Allies, and threw the third into disorder, 
when this small force found itself between a cross fire from the infantry, 
at the same time that it was charged by a large body of cavalry brought up 
under Prince Eugene. At length the French left and centre gave way, 
and Marshal Villars being wounded and taken off the field, they com- 
menced their retreat. It has been said that Legal, without the knowledge 
of Boufflers, withdrew with his cavalry and fifty battalions under Puysegur. 

The enemy retired in good order towards Bavay, Quenoy, Maubeuge, 
Valenciennes, and Condé, leaving the Allies in possession of the field, six- 
teen of their cannon, twenty colours, and twenty-six standards. Four 
hundred officers, eighty of whom were of the household of France, were 
taken prisoners. : 
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The loss on both sides was truly awful. ‘Twenty thousand be- 
longing to the allies fell, whilst the French lost nearly as many 
more. The following letter, written by Sergeant Hall, of the bat- 
talion serving under the Duke of Marlborough, to his comrade, 
Serjeant Cabe, of the Coldstream guards, will be read with some 
curiosity, as a specimen of the character of the soldiers of those 


days : 


“From the Camp before Mons, Sept. 26. 
‘* CoMRADE, 


‘* T received yours, and am glad yourself and wife are in good health, 
with all the rest of my friends. 

‘** Our battalion suffered more than I could wish in the action. But 
who can withstand fate? Poor Richard Stevenson had his fate, witha 
great many more. He was killed dead before we entered the trenches.— 
We had above two hundred of our battalion killed and wounded. We lost 
‘ten serjeants, six are as followeth: Jennings, Castles, Roach, Sherring, 
Meyrick, and my son Smith; the rest are not of your acquaintance. I 
have received a very bad shot in my head myself, but am in hopes, an’t 
please God, I shall recover. I continue in the field, and lie in my colonel’s 
quarters. Arthur is very well, but I can give you no account of Elms; he 
was in the hospital before I came into the field. I will not pretend to give 
you an account of the battle, knowing you have a better in the prints.— 
Pray give my service to Mrs. Cook and her daughter, to Mr. Stoffet and 
his wife, and to Mr. Lyver, and Thomas Hodsdon, and to Mr. Rogdell, and 
to all my friends and acquaintance in general who do ask after me. My 
love to Mrs. Stevenson. Iam sorry for the sending such ill news. Her 
husband was gathering a little money together to send to his wife, and put 
it into my hands. I have seven shillings and threepence, which I shall 
take care to send her. Wishing your wife a safe delivery, and both of you 
all happiness, rest 

‘* Your assured friend and comrade, 


‘ Joun Haut.” 


‘* We had but an indifferent breakfast, but the Mounseers never had 
such a dinner in their lives. 

‘* My kind love to my Cousin Hinton, and Mrs. Morgan, and to John 
Brown and his wife. I sent two shillings, and Stevenson sixpence, to 
drink with you at Mr. Cook’s: but I have heard nothing from him: it was 
by Mr. Edgar. Corporal Hartwell desires to be remembered to you, and 
desires you to inquire of Edgar what is become of his wife Pegg, and, 
when you write, to send word in your letter what trade she drives. We 
have here very bad weather, which I doubt not will be a hindrance to the 
siege ; but I am in hopes we shall be masters of the town in a little time, 
and then I believe we shall go to garrison.” —Vol. I. pp. 325, 326. 


The disgrace of Marlborough, the succession of Ormond to the 
command of the army, and the treaty of Utrecht, which terminated 
the wars of Queen Anne, are hastily passed over in this narrative. 
The Coldstream returned first to the Savoy, after which they were 
ordered to Greenwich, to do duty over the new king, George I. who 
took up his residence, upon landing, in Greenwich Park. 
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We have seen the rates of pay which had been assigned to mili- 
tary officers during the “i ps of William. The sale of commissions 
at that period is not alluded to by our author ; we find, however, 
that there is reason to suspect that some abuses had crept into these 
transactions, for it appears that in 1719 the King was under the 
necessity of making certain regulations respecting the sale of com- 
missions. 

The practice of selling commissions in the army can be traced to 
the year 1679 ; but there is nothing in any state document to show 
that it became the subject of consideration with the authorities be- 
fore the year 1719. In that year, as we have said, the following 
rates were established by royal decree for the regiments of foot 

ards :— 

" aesene aaa and captain of the first regiment, 6,000/. ; of 
the Coldstream and third guards, 5,000/.; first major and captain, 
second major and captain, each 3,600/.; captain, 2,400/.; captain- 
lieutenant, 1,500/.; lieutenant, 900/.; ensign, 450/.; adjutant, 
200/.; quarter-master, 150/. 

In 1766 the prices were increased: the first item was made 
6,700/ ; first and second majors, with the rank of colonei, 6,300/. ; 
captain, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 3,500/. ; captain-lieu- 
tenant (a rank discontinued in 1803), 2,600/.; lieutenant, with the 
rank of captain, 1,500/. ; ensign, 1,500/. : 

To conclude the history of this subject, we must give the settle- 
ment of the prices of commissions as effected by a board of general 
officers, with the Duke of bbe at their head, in the year 
1821. This settlement was as follows :— 

Lieutenant-colonel, 9,000. ; major, 8,300 ; captain, with the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel, 4,800/. ; lieutenant, with the rank of captain, 
2,050/.; ensign, with the rank of lieutenant, 1,200/. 

In the wars in Flanders in which George II. embarked, for the 
purpose of supporting the cause of the allies, a battalion of the 
Coldstream was early engaged. These campaigns are memorable 
on account of the great personal valour displayed by George II., 
who commanded the British and Hanoverian troops. At the bat- 
tle of Fontenoy, the Coldstream battalion lost several officers and 
men. 

An excellent account of the vain attempt of the unfortunate 
Pretender, in 1745, to get possession of the British crown, is given 
in this work. In quoting the following passage from this part of 
the narrative, we are principally actuated by a desire to call atten- 
tion to the concluding remarks, which, it will be allowed, are not 
altogether unconnected with the events of the present time : 


The young Adventurer, whose eagerness to regain a crown for his family 
did not allow him to perceive that, by involving England in a civil war, he 
was merely operating a diversion in favour of Lewis, after enduring many 
privations, reached France in safety. His dangers and escapes while wan- 
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dering a fugitive among the mountains, raised him to the dignity of a hero 
of romance; and the tale of his sufferings has caused many tears to flow, 
which would have been better bestowed on thé unfortunate beings who 
were the victims of his folly, and of the ambition of their leaders. It is 
related of this Prince, that when he had worn out his shoes in his flight; a 
Highland woman gave him others, and taking possession of the pair he had 
thrown off, said, in a familiar tone, ‘‘ If you forget me when you have re- 
covered your right, I will walk up to St. James’s and shake these old shoes 
at you.” In this anecdote may perhaps be found the secret of those, who, 
reckless of the bloodshed and misery they may create, are reddy to join 
in any attack on established governments or settled institutions, from 
which it does not happen to be their fortune to expect preferméent. ‘Thé 
Highland chiefs, who compelled their followers to support the ¢laim of @ 
family, for which they had been accustomed to evince but little respect of 
affection, when the Stuarts reigned in Scotland, can scarcely deserve credit 
for any higher inducement than the desire to establish a King, at whose 
hands they might calculate on favour and promotion in return for the aid 
he received from them. Human nature is always the same. The adhe- 
rents of the Houses of York and Lancaster fought for their own private 
interests, in maintaining the cause they publicly avowed; the Highland 
chiefs who raised the standard of Prince Charles, and the warriors that flew 
to join Napoleon on his rettrn from Elba, hoped to benefit themselves 
amidst the troubles of their country, and were probably unconscious of ahy 
more elevated sentiment of devotion and attachment than the Highland 
dame who, when she relieved the Prince in his necessity, thought of future 
reward, and kept his worn-out shoes to witness against him. Wherever 
disinterestedness and true patriotism exist, they will be found to reside 
with those who value the general tranquillity, and abhor agitation and 
bloodshed, whether it be to change a dynasty, or to divide a people. The 
selfish motive for disturbing the public repose, and desolating a country, 
remains unchanged, although the form in which the guilty purpose ex- 
hibits itself may sometimes vary. At the present moment, Ireland can 
boast of patriots who would hazard the peace of a mighty empire to dis- 
solve a union which, however little it may suit their own secret purposes, 
has married a poor country to a rich one, and placed the sister Isle on the 
same footing as Wales and Scotland. To be identified with England in 
her prosperity, was all that Ireland had to ask: but neither the advantages 
arising from that which is established, nor the calamities of civil war at- 
tendant on its overthrow, enter into the calculations of men whose object 
is their own aggrandisement. A few months terminated the enterprise of 
Charles Stuart ; but it has required more than half a century to repair the 
mischiefs it occasioned.—Vol. I. pp. 384—386. 


From a document preserved in the War Office, it appears that 
wooden ramrods continued to be employed by the guards up to so 
late a pefiod as the year 1752. 

The famous expedition which was got up under Anson and 
Hawke, for the purpose of making a descent on the coast of France, 
included a battalion of the Coldstream. The troops landed at 
Concalle Bay, being destined for St. Maloes. The mhabitants of 
Concalle fied at the approach of the enemy, leaving the village to 
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the mercy of the enemy. The soldiers and sailors committed plun- 
der: for this one nn was hanged, whilst seven seamen were 
flogged and sent on board the ships. The inconvenience resulting 
from the people abandoning their residences was so great, that the 
British commander no a proclamation from head quarters, 
threatening that if the inhabitants carried away their furniture, pro- 
visions, and effects, they should be considered as enemies and ide. 
quents, —— that their towns and villages should be destroyed 
by fire and sword. _— 

The Coldstream is exempted by Colonel Mackinnon from any 
articipation in the acts to which the conduct of the villagers may 
e attributable, as they paid for every thing, and were well received 

by the country people. 

After some delay, the commanders of the expedition thought it 
most prudent to retrace their steps, and retire to the Isle of Wight. 
Scarcely a month elapsed when they again embarked, and the fleet 
anchored in Cherbourg Roads, in August, 1758. The troops were 
landed, and advanced in good order, the French flying before them 
to Cherbourg, the gates of which were thrown open. A manifesto 
had been published by the commander, to the effect, that if no 
resistance were offered, strict discipline would be observed. The 
inhabitants acted implicitly on this pledge, but the soldiers did 
not imitate them : 


‘“‘ The soldiers,” says Entick, ‘‘ lived at large, and indulged themselves 
like brutes in riot, licentiousness, and plunder: a breach of faith very un- 
becoming the English, and which had well nigh proved fatal to themselves : 
had it not been through the strict discipline with which the Foot Guards 
set a laudable example of sobriety, the whole army were in danger of being 
cut off, in that dissolute scene of drunkenness that ensued a discovery of 
the wine magazines ; though there was a body of the enemy’s troops supe- 
rior to them, under a Marshal of France, and within a few hours march,” — 
Vol. I. p. 397. 


St. Maloes, however, was ultimately abandoned, and the ships 


with the troops sailed to the Bay of St. Cas. Here they determined 
to land. The troops being in a condition to attack, advanced by 
degrees into the interior, taking effective measures at the same 
time for keeping up communications with the vessels : 


On this occasion, (says Colonel Mackinnon,) a French shepherd was 
compelled to act as a guide to the Colstream Guards, by whom they were 
purposely misled. The late General, then Colonel Vernon, ordered him to 
be hanged. That officer used to say that he never witnessed a more affect- 
ing sight than the efforts made by the shepherd’s dog to interrupt the men 
when they proceeded to put the rope round his master’s neck. The exe- 
cutioner had no small difficulty in managing to keep the affectionate ani- 
mal off, though assisted by two drummers, who enjoyed the reputation of 
having been practised dog-stealers in Westminster. ‘‘ But,” added the 
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General, ‘‘ John Bullisa poor creature when it comes to the pinch: I could 
not find it in my heart to put the stubborn fellow to death for his patriotism, 
and after well frightening him, and almost breaking his heart by threaten- 


ing to have his dog destroyed, I let him go, and the faithful creature with 
him.” —Vol. I. p. 399. | 


This expedition was attended with a perfect failure ; but this was 
by.no means a singular result. The whole of the “ descents” into 

rance, as they were called, seem to have been founded, as well 
as executed, with a very lamentable deficiency of judgment. 

The revolted western colonies of Great Britain soon offered full 
pon sonar for the anxieties of our government. Amongst the 
earliest troops sent out to America, under the vain hope of reducing 
these colonies, was a detachment of the Coldstream. The author 
gives us, in a brief form, a summary of the operations of the con- 
tending forces in America, up to 1782, when the basis of the treaty 
was laid down for declaring the independence of the thirteen pro- 
vinces. ‘The American war, and its hatreds and jealousies, are 
now passed away for ever ; but the moral which is to be deduced 
from it cannot be too often or too importunately pressed on the 
attention of a prudent government. ‘he subject becomes consi- 
derably more interesting even at this distance of time, by calling 
forth the comments of so experienced and judicious an officer as 
Colonel Mackinnon. 

The Colonel characterizes the American war just alluded to as 
an ill-conducted and disastrous war: the odium of it he complains 
was thrown on the Court by a faction which, in this country, did 
all in their power to excite the colonists to hostilities. ‘ When- 
ever,” continues the Colonel, “ a colony has acquired sufficient 
strength to establish its independence, it may be expected to do so, 
as the grown-up son withdraws himself from the control of his 
father ; Sut the period of colonial maturity is not easily defined, 
and the symptoms must be more strongly marked than they were 
in the instance of North America, to justify a government, bound 
to protect the rights of the mother country, in tamely relinquishing 
her dominion without a struggle. To judge fairly of the difficult 
and distressing situation in which the Court was placed, it is ne- 
cessary to recollect that a strong opposing party at home was on 
the watch to attach blame, whatever course had been adopted ; and 
that, in point-of fact, the colonists, far from presenting the means 
of successfui insurrection, were only torn from England by the in- 
tervention of France, Holland, and Spain.” | 

In order that every unbiassed reader may be convinced of the 
false reasoning of the Colonel, it is merely necessary that he should 
read these observations. 

With respect to the injustice meditated against the Court, we 
only know that the American war is universally admitted to have 
stood to his Majesty George III. precisely in the same relation 
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that a hobby does to any other man ; he fiercely prosecuted the war, 
and when he was under the necessity of consenting to part with the 
American colonies, his Majesty felt all the anguish that usually 
accrues from a severe personal privation. 

The Colonel goes on to tell us, that when a colony is strong 
enough to win her independence, she is then expected to work out 
that independence. No doubt she will, and so certain is the con- 
nexion in such a case of the ability and the execution, that the fact 
of having gained the independence is one deemed an unanswer- 
able proof that the gainer had the strength sufficient to obtain it. 
Now it is perfectly evident that America became possessed of this 
great blessing simply on account of her own ability to earn it: she 
wrested it from a nation the most tenacious of its property, and that 
after a struggle which tried in a peculiar manner her strength. 
What then, in the name of wonder, does the Colonel mean by 
telling us that the stage of colonial maturity was not yet arrived for 
America—that the symptoms ought to have been more strongly 
marked than they were before she was suffered to enjoy indepen- 
dence? What would the Colonel have? How long would he wish 
America to wait? He himself provides no term for the delay, for 
he says that the time for a colony to revolt is when she is strong 
enough to do so; and that her success in the effort is a proof that 
she ought to have made it. The Colonel will pardon us, if we 
counsel him to avoid the very delicate subject of politics in future, 
and to addict himself to those matters with which, by taste and 
experience, he is infinitely more conversant. 

n July, 1783, the Coldstream returned from America to Ports- 
mouth, whence they proceeded to London to join their regiments. 
In the March preceding a club called the Nulli Secundus Club was 
instituted by five officers of the Coldstream. The propriety of 
instituting such a body in a regiment has been much questioned. 
The club, however, prospered. The rules by which it was governed 
were these :— 

The club was to dine together once a month till the King’s birth- 
day (June 4), then adjourn till about the Queen’s birth-day (Janu- 
ary, 1784), and from that day dine together monthly till the King’s 
birth-day, and then adjourn till the next year. e dinner to be 
— at 5s. a head, and to be on table at five o’clock, and the 

ill brought upat nine. Each member was to pay, at the beginnin 
of the year, his subscription to the treasurer, who was to be elec 
annually. The number of members to be fourteen, elected by a 
ballot of at least six members; one black ball to exclude ; and un- 
less the whole club were present, the candidate was not eligible, 
until he had been proposed one month. Any member “ entering 
the holy state of matrimony” was to give a dinner. The following 
are extracts from rules which were at various times subsequently 
enacted :—In June, 1807, it was agreed to, wear as a wi a a 
dark blue coat, with ten silver engraved buttons, placed two.and 
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two, on each lapelle ; at top of the skirt, two buttons, with worked 
batton-holes ; and on each ene te buttons, two and two; 
white kerseymere waistcoat and black breeches. A member not 
appearing at the meetings dressed in strict conformity with this 
regulation, is fined a guinea. Members, on marriage, become hono- 
rary, and occasion a vacancy for the election of a new member; 
they are exempted from the absentee forfeit, but pay the annual 
subscription. When an officer leaves the Coldstream, he is no lon- 
ger a member; but his company on a club-day, according to the 
rules, “ will be thought an honour.” Any member who absents himself 
from a meeting, and omits the first EE to = a satisfac- 
tory reason to the members then present, is liable to forfeit a guinea. 
In 1788 it was resolved, “ That all absentees should pay this fine 
towards the reckoning, except when absent on leave and mili 
duty.” The chair to be taken by each member in turn, according 
to the treasurer’s list, who also is to keep a roll of candidates, to be 
ballotted for by seniority. In 1795 it was agreed, that the dinner 
should be increased to 7s. 6d. a head. These, with some slight 
alterations, continued to be the rules of the Nulli Secundus for 
many years, the meetings of which were so regular, that even be- 
fore the enemy they were not omitted. 

The death of Lord Waldegrave who had been the commander of 
the Coldstream, made room for a successor, and his Royal High- 
ness the Duke of York was appointed to that rank. e duel of 
his Royal Highness with Colonel Lennox took place in six years 
after his entrance into the Coldstream regiment. The history of 
this affair is well known. We believe however that in the follow- 
ing account some current errors will be found corrected : 


In consequence of this misunderstanding, his Royal Highness the Duke 
of York, attended by Lord Rawdon, and Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox, ac- 
companied by the Earl of Winchelsea, met at Wimbledon Common. The 
ground was measured twelve paces, and both parties were to fire together. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox’s ball grazed his Royal Highness’s curl, but the 
Duke of York did not fire. Lord Rawdon then interfered, and said ‘ he 
thought enough had been done ;” when Colonel Lennox observed, ‘“ that 
his Royal Highness had not fired :” Lord Rawdon replied, ‘‘ it was not the 
intention of the Duke of York to fire; his Royal Highness entertained no 
animosity against Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox, and had only come out on 
his invitation to give him satisfaction.” Colonel Lennox wished the Duke 
to fire, which was declined with a repetition of the reason. Lord Win- 
chelsea then expressed a hope that his Royal Highness would not object to 
say he considered Colonel Lennox a man of courage and honour. His 
Royal Highness replied, that he should say no such thing: he had come 
out with the intention of giving Colonel Lennox the satisfaction he de- 
manded, but did not mean to fire at him; if Colonel Lennox was not satis- 
fied, he might have another shot. Colonel Lennox declared that he could 
not possibly fire again, as his Royal Highness did not mean to return it.— 
‘The seconds signed a paper stating that ‘‘ both parties behaved with the 
most perfect coolness and mtrepidity.” 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox called a meeting of the officers of the Cold- 
stream, to deliberate and give their opinion whether, in the late dispute; he 
behaved as became an officer and a gentleman. After much discussion, 
they came to the following resolution: ‘‘ It is the opinion of the Cold- 
stream regiment, that subsequently to the 15th of May, the day of the 
meeting at the orderly-room, Lieutenant-Colonel Lennox has behaved with 
courage ; but, from the peculiar difficulty of his situation, not with judg- 
ment.” —Vol. If. pp. 32, 33. 


The Coldstream proceeded with the Duke of York in 1793 to 
Holland. The Campaigns in which they were engaged lasted 
some time, and proved not a little disastrous. The winter of 1795 
was to them a severe visitation. They were under the necessity 
of retreating with a number of sick and wounded, who perished in 

at numbers in the waggons for want of sustenance as well as from 
the effects of cold. The 16th January in that season will be long re- 
membered. On that day the men had marched at the usual hour, and 
about three o’clock in the afternoon they reached a town, where the 
thought of halting for the night, but the circumstances in whic 
they were placed required that they should perform & journey of 
fifteen miles further. They were also destitute of food. 
road lay over a sandy desert, and the wind being high, they had 
a great quantity of snow and of sand drifted against them in 
so violent a manner that they were almost unable to endure its 
power. Notwithstanding their sufferings, and the fatality which 
attended them, the regiments during this retreat were enabled to 
convey home all their ammunition, —— and military stores of 
every description. In this campaign the British forces were by no 
means deficient in that steadiness and discipline for which they 
had ever been distinguished. 

The next service in which the Coldstream were employed was 
an expedition to Ostend, for the purpose of destroying the basin, 
gates, and sluices of the Druger Canal. This was one of those 
petty, buccaneering transactions to which in an evil hour the 
government of Britain condescended to resort, to the great dete- 
rioration of her own honourable, open and generous character. 

After having sent detachments to Ireland, and a second time to 
the Netherlands under the Duke of York, the Coldstream mpeied 
eight companies for Abercrombie’s expedition to ey 
were particularly instrumental in earning that character for supe- 
riority, which impartial history has awatded to the British over the 
French troops in these eastern campaigns. 

In 1807 the Duke of York gave up the command of the Cold- 
stream Regiment. The officers sent to his Royal Highness an 
address in which they handsomely acknowledged his Royal High- 
ness’s zeal for the improvement not only of m1 en bg: ine but of 
the condition of the soldiers. In the same year the first batallion 
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of the Coldstream was employed in the expedition fitted out and 
commanded by Lord Cathcart, and Admiral Gambier, for the 
se of preventing the Danish navy from being taken possess- 
ion of by the French. It is truly stated by Colonel Mackinnon, 
that no Englishmen will desire to recur to the memory of this 
expedition, inasmuch as no one can ever approve of the policy, still 
less of the morality, which dictated the destruction of a neutral ca- 
pital, and the introduction of the horrors of war amongst a peace- 
able and unoffending people. Never even did England outstep her 
own outrageous example when she bombarded Copenhagen, and 
put her tyrannic hands on the navy of Denmark. 
- In 1809 the first battalion of the Coldstream joined the British 
troops in Portugal, to commence that glorious career under the 
Duke of Wellington, which ended in the clearing of the whole 
Peninsula of the French. In the same year the flank companies 
of the second battalion of the Coldstream were embarked at Chat- 
ham on the Walcheren expedition. The object of this well known 
enterprize was to make a diversion in favour of Austria, between 
which and France an open rupture had just taken place. A fleet 
of thirty-nine sail, with forty thousand men, were sent to Flushing in 
July, 1809, to take that town, and to destroy the French ships 
arsenals, and dock yards at Antwerp. [Flushing having surrender- 
ed, and Lord Chatham not having deemed it expedient to attack 
Antwerp, the troops were condemned to an indolent life. The 
result of spending their time amongst the marshes of Holland is 
too painfully known to most of us. We give the observations of 
Colonel Mackinnon on this unfortunate experiment with pleasure : 


When Cromwell had achieved one of his greatest victories, he called it 
his ‘“‘ crowning mercy.” The attempt against Antwerp, better known as 
the Walcheren expedition, from having got no further, may be termed by 
England her ‘‘ crowning absurdity,’’ whether the magnitude and expense 
of the preparations are considered, or the original conception of the plan 
those splendid preparations were expected to realise. All former disastrous 
and ill-considered debarkations on the enemy’s coast are thrown into shade 
when compared with this memorable scheme for surprising an important 
fortress belonging to the most powerful monarch and most active warrior of 
the period : care being first taken to give him due notice of the approaching 
surprise by the preparatory siege of Flushing. After lingering for weeks 
together in the pestilent islands of the Scheldt, the English General, to his 
apparent astonishment, discovered that Napoleon, whose resources and 
energy were known to the whole world, had contrived in the interval to 
render a coup-de-main on Antwerp altogether impracticable. Much has 
been said of the inefficiency of the British commander on that occasion ; 
and it was strongly urged by the opponents of the then existing adminis- 
tration, that an officer should have been selected, whose habitual dila- 
toriness had previously acquired for him the appellation of ‘ the late” 
Lord Chatham. But as his inglorious return was not attended with any 
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personal consequences, there is reason to suppose that the fault rested else- 
where, and that the General’s course had been marked out for him before 
he left England. Tardiness of movement is at all times a very question- 
able evidence of military talent: but in the case of a coup-de-main, the 
application of the maxim ‘‘ slow and sure,” can only mean, sure not to 
succeed. The sufferings of the troops, and the cost to the country of 
twenty millions sterling, are yet remembered with indignant sorrow : it is 
to be hoped that future British Cabinets will at length learn from so many 
repeated lessons, that although such enterprises may succeed against de- 
tached islands cut off from all assistance, they cannot with prudence be 
adventured on the Continent, with the inadequate force that a maritime 
power can suddenly and secretly convey on ship-board to the territories of 
a powerful enemy, whose troops may in a few hours be collected from 
every quarter in overwhelming numbers. Although Napoleon had carried 
with him to the open field his strongest and most disciplined soldiers, it 
was pure infatuation to suppose that he had not left in France thousands 


who were fully competent for garrison duty; or that, having left them, 
they should be so placed as not to be within reach of his most important 


fortresses. Nothing happened which might not have been foretold, except 
the wonderment of the English Ministers on finding that failure is the 
attendant of folly. Walcheren was retained till the 23d of December, 
when it was evacuated.—Vol. II. pp. 124—126. 


There was scarcely an exploit of gallantry, or an expedition of 
difficulty and danger throughout the Peninsular campaign, in which 
the Coldstream was not selected to bear a part. Their conduct 
was such, even in the most trying circumstances, as frequently call- 
ed forth the express eulogium of the commander. 

One of the most distinguished corps on the great and eventful 
field of Waterloo was the Coldstream. When the news of the 
commencement of the battle first reached them they were at 
Enghien. This place they left at three o’clock in the morning of the 
16th of June for Quatre Bras, but did not reach the position until four 
o’clock in the afternoon. Notwithstanding their fatigue they im- 
mediately deployed and gallantly supported the First Guards, which 
were warmly engaged with the French at the moment. As 
the battle of Waterloo had been already amply described by vari- 
ous historians, Colonel Mackinnon very properly confines his rela- 
tion to that portion of its events which strictly relate to the second 
brigade and the light companies of the First brigade of Guards. 
General Maitland commanded the first brigade which was com- 
posed of the second and third battalions of the First Guards ; the 
second brigade was commanded by General Byng, it consisted of 
the second battalion of the Coldstream, and the second battalion of 
Third Guards. Previous to the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of 
Wellington rode through the wood of Hugomont, where the above 
party was stationed. His Grace told Colonel Macdonnell to de- 
fend the post to-the last extremity. We cannot follow the author 
through the exciting details which he so admirably describes. 
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We cannot however omit the reflections with which he dismisses 
the recollections of the field of Waterloo : 


In other battles, positions have been selected with judgment, and de. 
fended with courage; but the strong intrenchments at Genappe were car- 
ried by the French levies under Dumourier, and the redoubts of Borodino 
were insufficient to stop the advance of Napoleon on the ancient capital of the 
Czars. At Waterloo there were no works of military art to cover the Bri- 
tish army. They had, and required no protection but their arms, nor an 
shelter but their matchless discipline, to enable them to repel the furious 
assaults of an enemy bent on forcing their position. Their unflinching 
resistance at first perplexed the scientific calculations of the Emperor, then 
changed his confidence into anxiety, and finally drove him to that state of 
desperation which flies to a last great effort as its only hope. He had pro- 
mised victory to his soldiers ; he threw his veterans forward, and failed.— 
Up to this period, a Jarge and well-earned portion of the glories of the 
strife must be given to the brave men who for so many successive hours 
beat off the attack of their opponents. Their conduct is beyond all praise, 
and the merit is their own. But the master-mind that ruled the fight 
throughout the day, the eagle glance that, at its close, converted a well- 
sustained defence into an irresistible charge on the assailing columns, and 
swept them from the ground on which they stood, belonged exclusively to 
Wellington. He closed on his adversary, and broke the imperial sceptre 
for ever. 

Thus was the battle of Waterloo gained; the most important in its re- 
sults of ancient or modern times. Here the two greatest captains of this 
or any other age were opposed to each other: here they were fairly matched, 
and ample opportunity was afforded for a trial of generalship and military 
skill. The best troops of France were in the field, and the result is deci- 
sive of the superiority of Wellington over his great competitor, while it 
affords another instance of the unequalled steadiness, perseverance, and 
courage of the British soldier.—Vol. II. pp. 225, 226. 


An Appendix of considerable size contains a great variety of 
authentic documents, and the work may be regarded as a perfect 
realization of that which it promised to be—a complete history of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

We own that in the persual of these volumes we felt some little 
disappointment for a reason which we are sure the worthy author 
will not disapprove, we could not but grieve as we proceeded to find 
the grave current of the narrative standing still on some given 
occasion, and allowing us to dwell for some time on the particular 
characters and something of the domestic transactions of the Cold- 
stream. There is no great gratification produced to any mind to 
hear that the Coldstream went to Holland this year, and fought in 
the Peninsula of Portugal in the next, or that they were mention- 
ed in a proclamation of King Charles and praised in a dispatch of 
Lord Wellington. These are public matters, which come in a 
theoretical form before us, and do not allow us the opportunity of 
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closely observing the men to whose undaunted courage and skill 
the Coldstream as an aggregate body owes its great re 
In a few instances a brief sketch of the lives of the commanders of 
this regiment are given, but they do not augment the interest of 
the work, inasmuch as nothing is attributed to them worthy of 
being mentioned in connexion with the regiment. It surely could 
not have happened that so many select individuals would have 
succeeded each other for many score years as officers of the Cold- 
stream, and been exposed to so many circumstances calculated to 
draw forth their peculiar powers, without doing or even saying 
something worthy of being remembered or recorded. : 
However we feel much indebted to Colonel Mackinnon for 
his able and elaborate volume, which, whether we regard the 
tone of mind displayed in it, with the good sense, moderation and 
course of justice, does honour at once to the soldier and the gentle- 
man. 
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Art. V.—Principles of Church Reform. By Tuomas Arnoi, 
D.D. Head Master of Rugby School, and late Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. 8vo. London: Fellowes. 1833, 


At a moment when the acts and expressions of the Ministry an- 
nounce a legislative interference with the church, as established in 
this country, it is only common justice to those who are likely to 
be most affected by any change, to allow them a voice in the coun- 
cils from which any new measure must emanate. And if such a 
concession is to be made to a more liberal extent in any case, it is 
where learning and ability solicit from us a hearing. It is for these 
reasons that we have determined to assist Dr. Arnold, as far as is 
in our power, in the circulation of the views of church reform, 
which, in his judgment, it would be most advisable to pursue. 

The learned Doctor commences by calling our attention to the 
varieties of motives which govern the general mass of those who 
are seeking for a reform of the church. It is not to be denied 
that there are men who value neither the social nor the religious 
benefits conferred by a church establishment: to satisfy such per- 
sons, it is not enough that the church should be reformed—it must 
be destroyed. The avowed dissenters also are calling for church 
reform. Surely it is gr grapes that they can have any solicitude 
for an establishment which they deliberately abandoned. The 
Doctor concludes it then to be perfectly unquestionable, that if the 
church be reformed by ridding it of the evils most loudly complained 
of in it, three out of the four who clamour for reform, will be dis- 
satisfied with what: has been done, and will be ceaseless in their 
demands for further measures of innovation. 
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It appears to us, that Dr, Arnold confides too much in his own 
speculation, that the great object of public clamour is church de: 
struction. Under the persuasion that such is the secret object of 
the agitators who are calling for a revision of the establishment, 
the learned author proceeds to give his reasons why he is opposed 
to any scheme which has such a result for its object. In under- 
taking this exposition, he does not think it necessary to insist on 
the vested rights whereby the church is now bound down. He 
waives all argument which might be derived from the indefeasibility 
of the rights belonging to patrons of benefices, and the injustice 
of the state in taking away episcopal or chapter lands, which it 
never had the power of giving. He has no doubt that these objec- 
tions would always be a bar to the overturning of the church, as long 
as reason and common justice maintained their sway over the 
British community. But leaving all these considerations, Dr. 
Arnold thinks it more satisfactory to rest the case simply on ge- 
neral principles, and to show, that if the church, as established, 
could be overturned, nay, could be destroyed root and branch, 
without involving a single human being in misery, or even incon- 
venience, yet that no folly could be greater, as regards the mere 
ster interests of the nation, than the subversion of the church. 

e Doctor supports his theory with great ingenuity. He con- 
siders, he tells us, the whole church property, including church 
lands and tithes in clerical hands, as no more than so much saved 
out of a scramble of individual selfishness, and retained for public 
purposes. He describes society in England as having incalculabl 
suffered from the want of property so reserved. Go where we will, 
according to him, and we see nothing but the proofs of the exclu- 
siveness of private property ; no where is there any provision for 
the public, any right, any convenience, any advantage, any prero- 
gative, that it 1s not appropriated to some private individual. The 
pernicious effects of this state of society, alike unphilosophical and 
unchristian as it is, have been abundantly manifested in the con- 
dition of the poor of England. Not only is the property which 
has been set apart for the church to be regarded as so much saved 
from private aggrandizement merely, but it is so happily distributed, 
that its benefits are diffused to every part almost of the country. 
The sight of a church tower, observes the Doctor, is an evidence, 
that in the place where it lies, every thing is not sacrificed to the 
convenience and comfort of individuals, but that some provision is 
contrived, in which all, without exception, may participate. The 
great purpose for which this property is designed, consists in this, 
that it secures to every parish in the dominions, the constant resi- 
dence of one individual, who has no other business in life, but to 
render good of every kind to every person whatsoever. The mem- 
bers of society in general have each a distinct calling of his own, 
in which he labours exclusively for his own immediate convenience. 
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But how different are the relations of a parochial clergyman, as Dr. 
Arnold at least describes him: 


Apart from all personal and particular interests : accustomed by his edu- 
cation and habits to take the purest and highest views of human life, and 
bound by his daily business to cherish and sweeten these by the charities 
of the kindest social intercourse: in delicacy and liberality of feeling on a 
level with the highest ; but in rank and fortune standing in a position high 
enough to insure respect, yet not so high as to forbid sympathy :—with 
none of the harshness of legal authority, yet with a moral influence such 
as no legal authority could give ;—ready to advise when advice 'is called for, 
but yet more useful by the indirect counsel continually afforded by his con- 
duct, his knowledge, his temper, and his manners ;—he stands amidst the 
fever and selfishness of the world, as one whom the tainted atmosphere 
cannot harm, although he is for ever walking about in it, to abate its ma- 
lignant power over its victims.—Vol. I. p. 10. 


Here then is a well educated, and perhaps learned man, exempt 
from the distractions to which the pursuit of a business trade or 
profession would expose him, and habituated to a sort of intercourse 
with mankind, which is especially calculated to improve him in the 
noblest and most perfect qualifications of which our nature is sus- 
ceptible ; here, we say, is at once an accession to every small division 
of society, which cannot but be deeply connected with its welfare. 
Dr. Arnold observes, that to the influence which such a character 
as this is entitled to possess, a vast addition is effected when the 
office of a Christian minister is superadded. It is easy to under- 
stand what the writer means, when he says that men bear impa- 
tiently the teaching of men, unless if comes with more than man’s 
authority, and hence he concludes, that the beneficent relations 
subsisting between a minister and his flock, can only spring from 
the circumstance of the former being a minister of religion. The 
propriety of retaining in full powers such a character as this, the 
necessity of securing for a people the amount of property that will 
enable them to continue to enjoy so invaluable a blessing, no one 
ought to doubt. ‘That some, however, do entertain a hostility to 
it, is not to be denied. It is natural that this hostility should be 
felt by persons who can neither look before nor after, but limit 
their notion of political good to the mere physical welfare of their 
own generation, because they can understand nothing higher. 
There is nothing wonderful in seeing opposed to such a blessing, 
the wicked and “ godless party,” and also those who by “ their 
brute ignorance and coarseness,” constitute “ the dregs of the de- 
mocracy.” The hatred of such, directed to all that is good, is 
calculated to excite but little surprise ; but that which excites the 
astonishment of the virtuous is, that men who admire what is noble 
and excellent, men even who have a profound confidence in Chris- 
tianity, should hesitate for a moment upon the wisdom of a national 
provision, whereby the knowledge of eternal life may be permanently 

VOL. 1. (1883) wo. 1. 2 ¢ 
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diffused amongst them. To account for this strange, nay, monstrous 
phenomenon, as Dr. Arnold calls it, he refers us to the most certain 
source, the spirit of sectarianism. Ever since Christians have been 
shivered as it were into a thousand fragments or divisions, a na- 
tional establishment, such as the church, must be considered as a 
token of an unjust, because partial preference of one sect over all 
others. Now the common process of reasoning is, that where each 
sect has a claim to have its own form of worship supported by the 
state, it is obviously most prudent to place all on the same footing, 
and as it is impossible to endow all the sectarian forms of worship 
with the privileges of a national church, the only course that re- 
mains is to have no church establishment at all. Thus then it is 
evident, that the objection to a permanent provision for the minis- 
ters of a particular form of religion, arises altogether from a con- 
sideration of the difficulties just mentioned. 

Dr. Arnold seems very ready to admit, that difference of opinion 
amongst Christians are absolutely unavoidable. There is no infal- 
lible authority recognized by him as capable of determining im- 
portant difficulties, and, therefore, men are not obliged to yield up 
their own impressions as they would naturally do if called upon by 
an authority of whose competence they were satisfied. a the 
Catholic church, the learned author directs us to an example of 
unity which is quite admirable in its uninterrupted character, but 
even such a blessing as this universal concord he would not pur- 
chase at such a price as is involved in what he considers the impious 
assumption of infallibility. Hence it is, that he condemns the 

ractice of his own church when it demanded of men, under the 
dosed of penalties and disqualifications, that they subscribe to 
certain opinions and conform to certain rites and practices. The 
authorities who established this requisition had altogether forgotten 
that they volantarily surrendered the possession of infallibility, and 
that therefore they relinquished any possible title to compel the 
submission of any one to their dogtrines. It is quite manifest that 
Dr. Arnold means to show that it was altogether through the im- 
politic attempts of the churchmen to establish uniformity in religion, 
that so many dissenters sprung up. That love of consistency which 
the church so long cherished, was carried to an excess ; what she 
had to offer the successive generations as they rose was feeble, stiff, 
or obsolete, her machinery for practical life was cumbersome and 
inapplicable ; her ministers were unable to perform their official 
duties, except in the church, and they were restricted to the pre- 
scribed form of the Liturgy. This inflexible system could not 
answer, and the people were left to be attracted by a more flexible, 
a more suitable, and a more popular influence. The dissenters had 
no stern rule of conduct to adhere to; they could officiate as cir- 
cumstances allowed them ; they could enter a mine, go into a ma- 
nufactory, descend upon a deck, or appear on the way-side in the 
character of ministers, and strike at any given moment when it 
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could be most auspiciously done. Events have testified the differ- 
ence which has existed between the two systems. 

One consequence is, at all events, obvious, and that is, that the 
existence of dissent has divided the efforts of Christians ; in the 
wars which they wage against each other, they necessarily exhaust 
that vigour which should have been employed in combination 
against the common enemy, the advocates of ungodliness and 
wickedness. 

The question then resolves itself into a short compass. Dissent 
and a national establishment in religion are incompatible—at least, 
their co-existence is a source of sufficient abuse to make its disap- 
pearance an object of all good men’s wishes. But then, again, how 
are we to prevent those differences of opinion which will and must 
take place as long as no infallible authority can be appealed to ?— 

The plain course then, which is dictated by common sense, is, to 
try and reconcile as much as possible, elements that, however dis- 
cordant, cannot certainly be destroyed. This is what Dr. Arnold 
proposes to do. He has felt, with other Christian men, that dis- 
union is not Christianity, though it may allow a difference of opi- 
nion ; and he asks, if it be not possible to constitute a church 
national and united, which shall embrace great varieties of opinion, 
of ceremonies, forms of worship, &c., whilst one grand principle 
should be common to all—the worship of one God, and a trust in 
one Saviour. Dr. Arnold thus delivers himself on the point : 


The problem then is, to unite one Church different in opinions and different 
rites and ceremonies: and first, let us consider the case of a difference of 
religious opinions. 

Before such an union is considered impracticable, or injurious to the 
cause of Christianity, might we not remember what, and how many, those 
points are, on which all Christians are agreed ? 

We all believe in one God, a spiritual and all-perfect Being, who made 
us and all things; who governs all things by his Providence ; who loves 
goodness, and abhors wickedness. : 

We all believe that Jesus Christ, his Son, came into the world for our 
salvation ; that he died, and rose again from the dead, to prove that his true 
servants shall not die eternally, but shall rise as he is risen, and enjoy an 
eternal life with him and with his Father. 

We all believe that the volume of the Old and New Testaments contains 
the revelation of God’s will to man; that no other revelation than what is 
there recorded has been ever given to mankind before or since ; that it is a 
standard of faith and a rule of practice; so that we all acknowledge its 
authority, although we may often understand its meaning differently. 

We all have, with very few exceptions, the same notions of right and 
wrong ; or, at any rate, the differences on these points do not exist between 
Christians of different sects, but between sincere Christians of all sects, and 
those who are little better than mere Christians in name. We all hold 
that natural faults are not therefore excusable, but are earnestly to be 
struggled against; that pride and sensuality are amongst the worst sins; 
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that self-denial, humility, devotion, and charity, are amongst the highest: 
virtues. We all believe that our first duty is to love God; our second, to 
love our neighbour. 

Now, considering that on these great poits all Christians are agreed, 
while they differ on most of them from all who are not Christians, does it 
seem unreasonable that persons so united in the main principles of man’s 
life, in the objects of their religious affections, and of their hopes for eter- 
nity, should be contented to live with one another as members of the same 
teligious society. 

But they differ also in many important points, and cannot therefore form 
one church without seeming to sanction what they respectively believe to 
be error. Now, setting aside the different opinions on church government, 
which J shall notice presentiy, it is true that there are many important 
points of pure doctrine on which the great majority of Christians in Eng- 
land at this moment are not agreed? The Presbyterian, the Methodists of 
all denominations, the Independents, the Baptists, the Moravians, can 
hardly be said to differ on any important point, except as connected with 
church government, cither from one another or from the Establishment. 
The difference with the Baptists as to the lawfulness of Infant Baptism, 
may perhaps be thought an exception ; but, if I mistake not, one of the 
highest authorities among the Baptists has expressly maintained the law- 
fulness of communion with Peedobaptists : and the question is not which 
practice is the more expedient, but whether Infant Baptism on the one 
hand, or the refusing it to all who cannot understand its meaning on the 
other, be either of them errors so fatal as to make it impossible to hold re- 
ligious communion with those who maintain them. 

There remain the Quakers, the Roman Catholics, and the Unitarians, 
whose differences appear to offer greater difficulty, And undoubtedly, so 
long as these sects preserve exactly their present character, it would seem 
impracticable to comprehend them in any national Christian church; the 
epithet ‘‘ national ” excluding the two former, and the epithet ‘‘ Christian”’ 
rendering alike impossible the admission of the latter. But the harshest 
and most offensive part of the peculiarities of every sect has always arisen 
from the opposition of antagonists. Extravagance in one extreme provokes 
equal extravagance in the other. If, then, instead of devising forms so posi- 


tive and controversial, as to excite mistrust of their accuracy in the most, 


impartial minds, and vehement opposition from those whose opinions lean 
to a different side, we were to make our language general and comprehen- 
sive, and content ourselves with protesting against the abuses which may 
follow from an exclusive view of the question, even when it is in itself sub- 
stantially true, it is probable that those who differ from us would soon be- 
gin to consider the subject in a different temper ; and that if truth were the 
object of both parties, and not victory, truth would in fact be more nearly 
attained by both.—pp. 29—382, 


Such is Dr. Arnold’s plan for the effectual settlement of religion 
in these countries; and we need not say how heartily we should 
desire to see it carried into effect. But such a consummation, how- 
ever devoutly to be wished, is, we fear, excluded, at least for some 
time, from the catalogue of probabilities. We have no hesitation 
in believing that Dr. Arnold is mistaken, in supposing that any 
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confidence is to be placed on a calculation, which assumes the exist- 
ence of a tractable spirit in the majority of mankind. The facility 
with which a dignified school director enforces obedience from his 
pupils, is by no means a true key to the dispositions of large com- 
munities, and experience has shown that, instead of a tendency to 
unite being the characteristic of religious bodies, there is ever to 
be found amongst them a principle of mutual repulsion, which ope- 
rates in such a way, as that the force of the antipathy shall be in a 
direct ratio with the proximity of the two bodies. 

Pursuing the development of his plan, Dr. Arnold proceeds to 
detail the processes whereby he would bring into the bosom of the 
church successively, the Baptist, Quaker, Catholic, Unitarian, &c. 
Having settled the whole of the chaotic church into something like 
an orderly arrangement, the learned Doctor traces out the improve- 
ments which it would be his great object to introduce into the 
newly constituted church. ‘The first step in this important change 
should be the extension of the power of interference now possessed 
by the laity in ecclesiastical government. The Bishop at present 
stands, as it were, alone in his diocese ; the Minister is, in the 
same way, exclusive ruler of his parish: no persons whatever are 
associated with them in the religious management of their cures, 
and so decided is the alteration in .this respect, that the word 
church, which in its original acceptation, meant the people as well 
as the ministers, is now generally employed to specify the clerical 
members alone. ‘The result of this is a Sintinetinn between clergy 
and laity, which is not only unchristian, but absolutely mjurious to 
both. hilst the clergy have the whole affairs of the church in 
their own hands, they are under the necessity of using the utmost 
caution and forbearance lest they should do any thing that could 
be called priestcraft: in the same way, the Bishop is obliged to 
observe the strictest reserve—so that, in effect, the fulness of the 
power enjoyed by the clergy, becomes a substantial reason why 
they should not almost exercise it at all; and thus the very form 
of church discipline has been nearly annihilated. Such an abuse 
as this—the want of government—the want of social organization 
in the church, was one of the principal reasons why Dissenters 
multiplied. ‘The people were very numerous—they had not room, 
perhaps, in the parish church—they were not all able to communi- 
cate or preserve intercourse with their clergyman—the church was 
open only at stated hours—the clergyman, his beadles, clerk, and 
wardens, managed the arrangements, while the great body of the 
congregation had nothing whatever to do with the matter. They 
are, therefore, quite passive—there is nothing to excite their per- 
sonal interest—they have no immediate influence working upon 
them to bring them together upon church affairs. It is no wonder 
then, that they should seek in other systems more congenial to 
their mind, that source of interest which was lost to them in that 
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which they abandoned. To remedy this fundamental evil, Dr. 


Arnold proposes to make the church government more efficient and 
popular : 


Ist. By reducing the size of the dioceses: 2d. By giving the bishopa 
council consisting of lay members and of clerical, and partly elected by the 
officers of the respective parishes ; which officers should themselves also be 
lay and clerical, and for the most part elected directly by the inhabitants : 
3d. By the institution of diocesan general assemblies: 4th. By admitting 
into the Establishment, persons of a class much too poor to support the 
expense of an university education; but who may be exceedingly useful as 
ministers, and who do preach at present, but under circumstances which 
make them necessarily hostile to the National Church, and leave them utter- 
ly at liberty to follow their own caprices: 5th. By allowing in many cases 
the election of ministers, and by giving to the inhabitants of the parish in 
every case, a greater check over their appointment than they at present 
enjoy: and 6th. By constituting church officers in every parish, lay as 
well as clerical, who should share with the principal minister in its super- 
intendance; and thus effect generally that good, which in London and 
elsewhere is now being attempted by individual zeal, in the establishment 
of district visiting societies. Whilst by rendering the articles far more 
comprehensive than at present, according to what was said in the earlier 
part of this sketch, those who are now Dissenting ministers might at once 
become ministers of the Establishment, and as such, would of course have 
their share in its government. 


Every large town, in the Doctor’s opinion, should be a Bishopric, 
and thus the anomalous state of things, which allows one Bishop to 
have the care of no less than two millions of souls, would be pan 
away with, and an adequate and active machinery for all necessary 
purposes would be put in action. The plan now proposed by the 
Reverend author, it will be seen, proceeds altogether on the as- 
sumption that an 4 pee government should be the principle of 
the new system, and that an Episcopal ordination should be indis- 
pensable in the case of the ministers. “ ‘This is a concession,” he 
says, “ which the Dissenters are bound to make to the Episco- 

alians.” 

The worthy Doctor, in speaking after this fashion—as indeed he 
repeatedly does—seems to regard the absolute surrender of prin- 
ciples, the actual belying of one’s conscience, as mere matters to 
be determined by courtesy and convenience. Let us put his project 
to the test for a moment, and we shall soon be in a condition to 
estimate the. chimerical nature of the plan which he is urging. He 
tells us that Bishops shall govern the new church, and that no 
ministers can teach or preach except those who have been ordained 
by the same Bishops, of course. Now, is it possible to expect that 
Dissenters, who laugh to scorn the pretended power of the Bishops 
to confer the prerogatives which are considered to be involved in 
ordination, would submit to the alternative of either submitting to 
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the mock ceremony of ordination, or consenting to be excluded 
from the ministry. The case comes into a narrow compass when 
stated thus : 

No one can be a member of the new church unless he is or- 

dained by a Bishop—a Dissenter is one who thinks Episcopal 
ordination an impiety—ergo, a Dissenter, to be a minister, must 
be a base, complying hypocrite, bowing to idols whom his con- 
science abhors. 
_ Another startling difficulty, which besets his project, is noticed 
at some length by Dr. Arnold, namely, whether it be possible or 
not to unite in one church every variety of ritual which the com- 
bined congregations would prescribe. He sets out with stating 
generally, that he doubts very much the policy of repeating the 
ritual so frequently in the church service. He considers this mo- 
notonous arrangement as amongst the causes why the churches are 
so little frequented on the week days, as that it has become the 
universal practice to dismantle from Monday to Saturday the 
communion table and the pulpit of their coverings, to close the 
windows of the church, to keep the doors fast locked, and to con- 
vert it, in effect, into such a temple as the historian tells us that 
the Athenian Pelasgicum really was—“ best when unfrequented.” 
But if the system was changed, if at stated periods of the day 
different rituals and a different service were read by different 
ministers respectively in the same church, that character of unifor- 
mity and social combination so much wanted and so much desired 
for, the whole Christian community would be effectually obtained. 

With respect to rendering the parish church the only place of 
worship, the arrangement is cordially recommended by the 

everend Doctor. The Mosaic law Satiaile the multiplication of 
temples and altars; it fixed on one site, and there was the point 
towards which the religious feelings of the whole people were to 
converge. Besides; the Doctor thinks that it would be more gra- 
tifying to the people to continue to frequent those edifices, made 
sacred by their antiquity and the beauty of their architecture ; 
“ nor is it a light thing,” observes the author, “ in the judgments 
of those who understand the ennobling effects of a quick perception 
of what is beautiful and venerable, that some of the most perfect 
Specimens of architecture in existence should no longer be con- 
nected, in any man’s mind, with the bitterness of sectarian hostility ; 
that none should be forced to associate, with their most solemn and 
dearest recollections, such utter coarseness and deformity as cha- 
racterize the great proportion of the dissenting chapels throughout 
England.” 

Such is an outline of the general project of the reform which the 
church, in Dr. Arnold’s opinion, really wants, and which, according 
to the same author, is the only one that will succeed in making the 
church truly and effectually “ the Church of England.” The Re- 
verend gentleman, after having laid the foundations of the new 
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church in this manner, would next proceed to lop off those incum- 
brances which, though of not so much importance as the evils just 
mentioned, are still so inconsistent with the general spirit of the 
reformed church to be allowed to remain. Pluralities he would 
therefore extirpate as unseemly and discreditable: the inequality 
of rank and emolument now prevailing in the ministry, he admits 
to be excessive, but requires no absolute measures, and the same 
remark, he thinks, applies to the question of non-residence. The 
translation of Bishops he considers altogether indefensible, and 
thinks that the extinction of the practice is essential to the credit 
of the church. He proposes, too, that the revenue of the poorer 
bishoprics should be increased at the expense of those diocesans 
who are enjoying more than they can possibly require. The learned 
Doctor has found out, however, that the right of sitting in Parlia- 
ment is an attribute of the episcopal character, which cannot, on 
any account, be dispensed with, and that, too, solely in reference to 
the national good, of which it is the source. 

The great question of tithes being in other and abler hands, as 
he says, the author observes a discreet silence on that subject. It 
is worth while, however, to mention, that he subscribes to the 
general opinion of the odiousness which belongs to the present 
system of levying them. It is only justice to Dr. Arnold, that we 


should insert the following explanation from his concluding obser- 
vations : 


In venturing even to suggest so great a change in the constitution of our 
Church, I may probably expose myself to a variety of imputations. Above 
all, whoever pleads in favour of a wide extension of the terms of commu- 
nion, is immediately apt to be accused of latitudinarianism, or, as it is now 
called, of liberalism. Such a charge in the mouths of men at once low 
principled and ignorant, is of no importance whatever; neither should I 
regard it if it proceeded from the violent fanatical party, to whom truth 
must must ever remain unknown, as it is unsought after. But in the 
Church of England even bigotry often wears a softer and a nobler aspect ; 
and there are men at once pious, high minded, intelligent, and full of all 
kindly feelings, whose intense love for the forms of the Church, fostered 
as it has been by all the best associations of their pure and holy lives, has 
absolutely engrossed their whole nature; they have ncither eyes to see 
of themselves any defect in the Liturgy or Articles, nor ears to hear of 
such when alleged by others. It can be no ordinary church to have inspi- 
red such a devoted adoration in such men ;—nor are they ordinary men 
over whom the sense of high moral beauty has obtained so complete a mas- 
tery. They will not, I fear, be willing to believe how deeply painful it is 
to my mind, to know that I am regarded by them as an adversary; still 
more to feel that I am associated in their judgments with principles and 
with a party which I abhor as deeply as they do. But while I know the 
devotedness of their admiration for the Church of England, as it is now 
constituted, I cannot but wish that they would regard those thousands and 
ten thousands of their countrymen, who are excluded from its benefit ; 
that they would consider the wrong done to our common country by these 
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unnatural divisions amongst her children. The Church of Christ is indeed 
far beyond all human ties; but of all human ties, that to our country is 
the highest and most sacred; and England, to a true Englishman, ought to 
be dearer than the peculiar forms of the Church of England. 


Few have lived long without meeting, during their career in the 
world, men of great benevolence, great excellence, and worth. 
Such characters become objects of admiration and megpre by the 
generosity of their sentiments, and the amiable confidence which 
they repose in the innocent hope of an amelioration of the human 
character, and in the ulterior prospect of a golden age of virtue. It 
is right that such men should have the credit of all the merit 
which belongs to them, and no one ought to be more ready to 
render them justice, than he who sincerely despairs of seeing 
realized the bright speculation which he cannot help admiring. 





Arr. VI.—Elements of Materia Medica and Therapeutics, in- 
cluding the recent Discoveries and Analyses of Medicines. B 
Antuony Topp Tuomson, M.D. &c. Large 8vo. Vol. I. 
London: Longman and Co. 


WE are aware that a theory is much cultivated amongst intelligent 
persons, by which a prohibition is reconimended to be enjoined on 
the indiscriminate perusal of all medical books. There are man 
sound reasons supplied by experience why the principle of such an 
interdict should . continued in operation. The injury which re- 
sults merely by accident from such a practice is infinitely greater 
in the balance, than is any possible uineatens to be derived from 
it. This admission, however, must be taken im reference only to 
the indiscriminate reading of medical works, inasmuch as the effect 
of such a course on non-professional minds must of necessity be 
injurious in suggesting apprehensions, or useless and troublesome 
precautions ; and in destroying the serenity and sense of security as 
to his health which every man under ordinary circumstances will 
have the prudence to maintain. ‘There are cases within the know- 
ledge of most of us, in which it would be wanton cruelty to com- 
municate the description.of a particular disease : the bare represen- 
tation of the symptoms of a malady have been known to operate on 
a sensitive imagination with an influence that would hardly be be- 
lieved. Independently of this, there are numerous motives besides 
to support-the policy of prohibiting the unqualified reading of works 
on medical subjects. 

What we have said, however, must not be interpreted as import- 
ing that no medical knowledge is appropriate to the unprofessional 
public. An assertion capable of conveying such an impression is 
altogether unwarrantable. Although the treatment employed by 
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a physician may not be always capable of satisfactory explication— 
although a surgeon may not always render the origin of a disease 
intelligible to his patient, still it must be a very desirable object 
with every medical attendant to have the convictions of the patient 
with him. It often happens that the practitioner succeeds in his 
plan of treatment in consequence of the superior intelligence of the 
invalid under his care. To ignorance and stupidity, a complicated 
project for affecting a cure will appear mysterious, and perhaps 
alarming ; while the educated patient, exercising his reason upon 
his acquired knowledge, will see the necessity of submission until 
the proper period arrives for the expected result to take place. 

An acquaintance with general principles with regard to diseases 
and their cure, is, therefore, a very fitting material for diffusion 
amongst the public. The medical profession is interested in taking 
— to enlighten society upon the sciences which form the pecu- 

iar subjects of their study: their plans of treatment are founded 
upon reason, and ingenuity, and experience, and what have they to 
lose from inquiry, from examination, or criticism of any kind? It 
is not, then, against the circulation of medical knowledge that any 
reasonable man would oppose himself; but against the diffusion of 
it under circumstances which, instead of doing good, will be a fer- 
tile source of personal misery to many. We think that, by the 
manner in which the present work is brought to the notice of the 
general reader, we shall be able to furnish a specimen of the facility 
with which a book destined for merely professional students may be 
rendered useful to the public. 

The object of Dr. Thomson in this elaborate performance is to 
present to the medical student an explanation of those phenomena 
with which he is familiarly acquainted by every day’s experience, 
but the grounds and principles of which are not so well known to 
him. A student of medicine witnesses hourly the influence of 
. medicines in acting on the intestines, on the nervous system, on 
the skin, &c. He is so well versed in the powers of each medicine, 
that a desire to investigate it further never is excited in his mind 
by any doubt — its virtues. But it is obvious that some- 
thing more is to be studied than the mere qualities of the substance 
itself particularly when it is remembered that the result to be pro- 
duced immediately affects the life of a fellow-creature. Thus it is 
essentially necessary that one who orders medicine for a patient 
should have an exact acquaintance with the constitution and habits 
of that patient, because if certain medicines are given without 
attention to these circumstances, there may be some peculiarity of 
constitution in the patient that will render the dose a fatal one. To 
this particular branch of the inquiry, as it is treated by Dr. Thom- 
son, we propose to confine ourselves at present. 

The effects of most medicinal preparations are described as pretty 
uniform in their action, all other circumstances beg the same ; 
but it is found that.these effects are variously modified—that they 
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are either checked or inordinately promoted by the following causes : 
the conformation of the body from birth, the age and sex of the 
patient, climate, social habits, employments, diet, nay, even super- 
stitious and political relations. The temper, and, indeed, the 
degree of intellectual attainments of a patient, have somethin 
to do in interfering with what might be called the natural effects of 
medicine. 

To illustrate this statement, we may observe that it is a remark 
proceeding altogether from practical authority, that the pulse im 
short persons is much more frequent than in tall ones. But then 
it is also just as true, that the irritability of body is exactly in the 
inverse proportion in both cases. Cullen, one of the fathers of 
medicine, says he found in practice that men with short hands and 
feet, comparing the limbs with the rest of the body, are peculiarly 
liable to a plethoric state of the lungs. All these facts deserve the 
consideration of the physician, as they bear an important relation 
to the principles on which he should select the suitable medicine 
for his patients. If peculiarities of conformation make a difference 
in the action of medicine, varieties of constitution are capable of 
still further increasing the difference. Under this head comes the 
subject of nervous sensibility. This disorder is said to have affect- 
ed J ulius Cesar, for though a man of unquestionable courage, yet 
he always had a fit of epilepsy on the eve of a battle.. It is stated 
on indubitable authority, that the great Lord Bacon fell into a swoon 
every time the moon was at its full. Inthe Klements of Pathology 
and Therapeutics, by Dr. Parry, that eminent physician relates 
that a lady of his acquaintance, who had long ceased to perform 
the duties of a nurse, could never hear an infant cry but a copious 
secretion of milk instantaneously followed. 

Temperament is another property of human beings whose varia- 
tions it is important to consult in the administration of medicine. 
But that attribute which requires the most careful investigation 
from the practitioner, is called idiosyncracy, or very unusual pecu- 
liarities, which display themselves in a great variety of forms. 
Some of these we shall state on the authority of Dr. ‘Thomson : 


The sense of smelling is also sometimes the seat of idiosyncracy. Thus, 
‘some individuals cannot bear the smell of cheese without experiencing 
nausea and an inclination to vomit: others are affected by severe dyspneea, 
or difficulty of breathing, by the odour of ipecacuanha; and some expe- 
rience the most distressing effects even from the scent of different flowers. 
‘I know a lady who suffered violent headache the moment she entered a 
room were the African Geranium, the Pelargonium, was growing, or where 
any of its cuttings were in water: and another, who could not sustain the 
most delightful scent of all others, that of the Rose, when concentrated in 
the essential oil or Otto, without fainting. There are even instances in 
which the odour of the natural flower cannot be supported without produ- 
cing violent headache, succeeded by fainting. M. Orfila states that the 
celebrated Parisian painter, Vincent, suffers in this manner. In some, the 
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most offensive smells are preferred to the most delightful: Louis XIV. was 
pleased only with the most offensive odours, and preferred that of the urine 
of the cat to that of the rose: Sauvage, the distinguished nosologist, 
preferred the smell of putrid and fcetid exhalations to that of pleasantly 
odorous plants. 

But idiosyncracy displays itself most remarkably when certain substances 
are taken into the stomach. Few things, for example, are more easily digest. 
ed and less stimulant than white of egg; yet, in some persons, whether it 
be eaten in its raw and fluid or its boiled and coagulated state, it causes 
sickness. The late celebrated Dr. James Gregory, Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Medicine at Edinburgh, used to relate of himself, that the smallest 
portion of the white of egg, taken into his stomach, was almost immediate- 
ly followed by an eruption on the skin, similar to nettle-rash; and an in- 
stance of the same kind is mentioned by Donatus, of a boy whose jaws 
swelled, whose face broke out in spots, and whose lips frothed whenever he 
ate an egg. Boerhaave mentions the case of a person who swelled all over 
after having eaten a few cherries or gooseberries ; and, in Dr. Pultney’s Life 
of Linnzus, we are informed that strawberries act as a poison on some per- 
sons, causing syncope, succeeded by a petechial efflorescence of the skin. 
Tissot mentions the case of a friend of his who could not eat sugar without 
vomiting. There are some people who can digest beef and the strongest 
meats easily, but who cannot eat the tenderest chicken without suffering 
from indigestion. ‘To some persons coffee acts as an emetic. Numerous in- 
stances of a similar kind might be mentioned ; but these are sufficient to 
show the influence of idiosyncracy in modifying the effects of the ordinary 
articles of diet upon the frame ; and-if such be the case with regard to food, 
there is, certainly, less reason for wondering that medicines should be 
equally under its controul. Haller details a case in which syrup of roses 
produced convulsions; and Gabius affirms that he has seen crabs’ eyes, a 
mild testaceous powder, which is now seldom prescribed, produce all the 
effects of an over-dose of arsenic. Dr. James assured Sir George Baker, 
that he knew six instances of antimony producing salivation, although the 
teeth were not loosened, nor was the breath affected with any feetor. Dr. 
Parry mentions an instance of a young lady who never took an emetic with- 
out along continued coryza immediately following that operation. Dr. 
Heberden states that he had seen several individuals in whom the internal 
use of valerian root caused nettle rash : and Sir Henry Halford in a paper 
which he read in the College of Physicians on tic douloureux, mentioned 
the case of a boy of eleven years of age, in whom a dose of rhubarb was 
followed, three different times, by an epileptic fit; and, also, instances of 
three persons in the same family, on whom the same medicine always pro- 
duced strangury. Schenkius relates a case in which the general law of as- 
tringents and cathartics was always reversed. I know a lady, the wife of 
physician, whose general health is good, and whose frame of body is not 
delicate, yet she cannot take the smallest dose of calomel without falling 
into the most alarming syncope: in whatever form the medicine is given, 
or however cautiously disguised, still the effect is the same, and equally se- 
vere in proportion to the extent of the dose. 

Other of the vital functions, as well as those of digestion and assimilation, 
display similar singularities. In some persons the pulse is more regular in 
disease than in health. I knew an instance in which the pulse was always 
less frequent in fever then in health: the patient was » man seven feet in 
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height, proportionately robust, and of great muscular power. In a state of 
health his pulse never exceeded forty-five beats in the minute; and, when 
he was feverish, it fell to forty. The pulse of Napoleon Bonaparte never 
exceeded forty-four, in a state of health. Dr. Heberden, in the second vo- 
lume of the Transactions of the College of Physicians, mentions a woman 
of fifty years of age, who had always an intermitting pulse ; yet, after her 
death, an able anatomist could discover nothing unusual either in the 


structure or the condition of the heart, or of any part of the vascular sys- 
tem.— pp. 42—45. 


The author enters into an explanation of these phenomena ; but 

‘it is purely hypothetical, and might, without the slightest injury to 
the progress of science, have been altogether superseded, by a 
candid declaration that nothing whatever is known upon the 
subject. 
- A considerable modification of the power of medicine is effected 
by differences of age. In infancy the circulation of the blood is 
much more rapid than in the adult age. The beating of the pulse 
is retrograde as time advances: its beats are 140 in the new-born 
infant in a minute; 120 im achild one year old; 100 in a child 
nearly two years old ; 96 in a child between the second and fourth 
year ; and at puberty the pulse is usually 70, or thereabouts. 

In speaking of puberty, Dr. Thomson observes, that its marks 
are sometimes developed at a very early period. In Pliny’s Wa- 
tural History (lib. vil. cap. 17) there is an account of a boy of 
Salamis who attained puberty at four years of age. Craterus is 
stated by Gall to have been a father before he was seven years of 
age, and to have displayed at the end of that time all the common 
tokens of old age. In the Philosophical Transactions is a well 
authenticated account of a boy born at Wallingham, near Cam- 
bridge, in whom all the signs usually characterising full manhood 
were visible when he was merely a year old. ‘This person died in 
1747, and though he was not quite six years of age, he had all the 
genuine characters of old age. _The 12th volume of the Medico- 
Chirurgicat Transactions contains a paper in which a similar case 
is recorded. The boy’s name was John Sparrow, and his birth- 
place was Long Milford, Sussex. At fifteen months he was in a 
perfect state of puberty; but this is only true of his physical 
conformation ; the mind was in the imperfect state of that of a 
child. 

The modifications to which the effects of medicines are subject 
by reason of the difference of sex, present nothing of an important 
nature, except what may be easily conjectured ; we therefore pro- 
ceed to consider the influence of custom or habit upon the action 
of medicinal substances. Dr. Thomson first considers the power 
of habit, as it controls the mind, and next, as it operates on the 
body. One of the most remarkable results to which it gives rise 
is, the diminution of the sensibility of the nervous system. Thus 
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Boerhaave mentions, that when Hungary water was the fashion in 
Holland, several females wholly lost the faculty of smell by the 
excessive use of the water. Again, what an extraordinary pheno- 
menon is produced by habit, in the acquisition which it gives of a 

wer of controlling even the process of respiration. The pearl- 

ivers, who remain under water, and of course, without breathin 
for some minutes, are enabled to accomplish this feat simply by 
habit. From the same cause, an excessive degree of temperature 
may also be borne. Du-Hamel states, that the female servant of 
a baker at Rochefoucault was so accustomed to heat, that she could 
go into an oven, and continue there for twelve minutes, though the 
temperature was at 276° Fahr. It is to habit, likewise, that the 
Russian is indebted when his common bath is heated as high as 
160°. Dr. Thomson thinks it needless to proceed farther with his 
illustrations, and deems it merely necessary to state, that there is 
se a vital function which is not capable of being influenced by 
it. 

The action of medicines is also remotely affected by difference of 
climate. It is well known that divisions hives been established in 
the human race, founded upon the varieties of conformation which 
it presents, and which are acknowledged to be the result of pecu- 
liarity of climate in each instance. 

It appears that on first landing in a tropical climate, the heat of 
the body of a European is raised two or three degrees. This effect 
produces a considerable alteration of the constitution, and increases 
_ the susceptibility to disease. This change, likewise, is only the 

‘type of that more permanent alteration which would show itself in 
his offspring, for the power of the climate would materially alter 
the character of the children, even those immediately descended 
from a European parent. In the variations generated by climate 
in the lower animals, we have, perhaps, the most remarkahle in- 
stances of its power. Sheep, in cold mountainous districts, are 
found with a thick covering of fine soft wool, admirably adapted to 
resist the severity of the region in which they are placed ; let ani- 
mals of the same breed be sent to any of the inter-tropical regions, 
and the wool will consist of only stiff coarse hair. Other examples 
of this effect may be seen in Dr. Prichard’s Physical History of 
Mankind. But with respect to the connexion between climate and 
the action of medicines, it has been ascertained that great care is 
necessary in the administration of powerful substances to the in- 
habitants of a moderate climate, when they are sojourning in 
another, the temperature of which is higher. Thus narcotics act 
with much greater force in Naples than they do in England on the 
same person. The nervous susceptibility is increased in the warmer 
region to such an extent, that it has been known that a dose of 
henbane, which was always taken in England without any unplea- 
sant symptoms, having been administered to the same patient in 
Naples, produced temporary blindness. It is proper to relate that, 
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in this latter case, the medicine was, in both instances, derived 
from the same shop in England. Nitrate of silver acts in nearly 
the same way, when employed in a warm climate ; and, upon the 
whole, it may be considered*as a safe conclusion, that the doses 
suited to this country are excessive in the climate of Italy, or of 
any other warm latitude. Still, it must be borne in mind, that ve 
large doses of calomel, perhaps five times the British dose, are 
ordered in India. 

In all these instances, the change is limited altogether to the 
consumer of the medicine, and is therefore to be distinguished 
from that alteration which is traceable to the substance itself, and 
not to the patient. For example, the cinchona bark given inthe 
subsidiary fever of Nagpore, during the cold season, acts almost as 
a specific. in curing the disease ; but it is so useless in the rain 
season that antimony and calomel are employed as its substitutes. 
The chief alterations, however, in the medicinal virtues of plants, 
arise from the effect of transportation from one country to another, 
or rather, from one soil and climate to totally different ones. The 
meadow saffron grown in England is characterized by a principle 
of an acrid, bitter nature, which is regarded by the profession as a 
remedy of the first importance, and, in a large dose, is even a poi- 
son. But, towards the eastern part of the continent of Europe, 
the bulb (the medicinal part) is eaten as common food. Senna has 
been brought from Upper Egypt, and grown in the south of France ; 
but not only are the external characters of the plant, the leaves 
especially, different from those of Moyne but their purgative virtue 
is greatly decreased in comparison. ‘There is a tree called Myro- 
spermum Frutescens, which, when it grows in New Grenada, yields 
Balsam of Tolu ; but, when it is found in Peru, it gives out an en- 
tirely distinct secretion, known by the title of Balsam of Peru.— 
Amongst other variations to which the action of plants is liable, 
may be particularly mentioned their age. The peculiar power of 
a < fe is not Present, generally speaking, before it has attained its 
maturity ; and this is so truly the case in poisonous plants, that 
these may be eaten in their state of imperfect development. Some- 
times, however, the active panna suddenly manifests itself at a 
given epoch of the life of the plant. A narcotic principle is ob- 
tained from lettuce, when it is old, though nothing of the sort is 
found in it when young. In the poppy a similar property is ob- 


served, only after the flowering is over, and the ovary begins to 
enlarge. 


The power of habit in controllmg mental operations has been 
already alluded to, but nothing has yet been said of the still 
greater influence which the mental affections possess. These ma 
be resolved into the passions which depress, and the passions high 
excite ; and no part of his duty is more worthy the solicitude of 
a physician, in prescribing medicines, than the degree of dominion 
which these affections may possess upon the mind Of his patient.— 
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He should remember that vexation considerably disturbs the func- 
tion of the stomach ; that it interferes materially with the secre- 
tion of the juice peculiar to this organ, and may establish perma- 
nently what is called dyspepsia. Sorrow, by the final consequences 
of its immediate action on the circulation and nervous system, will 
induce organic diseases. But the emotions produced by fear, and 
its extreme degree, terror, have been the subject of observation 
almost in all ages. Philip the Fifth of Spain expired at the shock 
which the news of the disaster of his army gave him. Borrelli de- 
scribes the case of a Frenchman, who, on some charge or another, 
was cast into prison. He was excessively frightened, and in the 
course of the night after he was incarcerated, the hair of his head 
turned perfectly grey. Dr. Thomson had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the circumstances of the following very impressive illustra- 
tion of the effect of the mind over the body 


An officer in the army, a man of great personal bravery and a distin- 
guished soldier, consulted me for the relief of a complaint which has hither- 
to baffled all the efforts of medicine, pulmonary consumption, in the last 
stage of which he was suffering. His love of the military profession, and 
that delusive hope of recovery which always accompanies this disease, led 
him to object strongly to the sale of his commision, although it was by such 
a measure alone that he could hope to leave his wife and his daughter, an 
only child, above the reach of poverty. His wife, who knew his situation, 
and the necessity for his disposing of his commision, was nevertheless so 
much swayed by her affection, that she would not join in the persuasion of 
his friends and myself to take the necessary steps for obtaining the consent 
of the war office to effect the sale ; and, therefore, it was not until he began 
to feel the truth of his situation that our wishes were acceded to. At length 
a petition to the Commander-in-chief was drawn up; and a will, in favour 
of his wife and child, having been made at the same time, I was requested 
to be a witness to his signature of both instruments. I saw the deed exe- 
cuted, and left him seated in bed, apparently more comfortable than he 
had previously been for weeks; but I had not left the house many seconds 
before I was recalled by the servant ; and, on returning, found my patient 
dead. His wife was standing by the bed-side, erect but motionless. I spoke 
to her; she heard me not: I took her hand; the muscles were rigid and 
she felt not: there was no volition: her eyes were open, but they were 
staring upon vacuity; there were no obvious symptoms of respiration, no 
rising of the chest, no dilatation of the nostrils; she was warm, but the 
pulse was not perceptible: in short, she was in that state which is termed 
ecstasis ; as inanimate as a statue; and, although living, yet as stiff and as 
rigid as a corpse. She continued in this condition for forty-eight hours ; 
then recovered her power of volition and of speech; but she was not re- 
stored to her usual health for many months ; and, during this time, her brain 
was seriously affected. Here, the torpidity of the body was the result of 
the sudden transition from satisfaction to extreme grief; the mental cause 
operating upon the nerves nearly in the same manner, but in a more ex- 
tended degree, as the irritation of a wound when it produces tetanus.—pp. 
77—78. 
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The death of the celebrated John Hunter was caused by over- 
whelming passion, and may therefore be set down as a very striking 
example of the power of the mind over the body. He and Dr. 
Pearson were disputing about some medical point at St. George’s 
Hospital. Hunter became warm, and retired to an adjoming 
room; Pearson followed him. ‘ You have followed me on purpose,” 
exclaimed Hunter, “ to be the death of me; you have murdered 
me!” and at that moment he fell back dead! In one of the- vo- 
lumes of the life of Byron, now in course of publication, we find 
it stated, that his Lordship’s mother died from an ague, brought 
on by reading her upholsterer’s bills. 

But the strangest fact of all is, that sudden joy is one of the 
most fatal disturbers possible of the human mind. Zimmerman, 
in his treatise on general and particular experience in the art of 
healing, mentions the case of a Dutch female, who fell a victim to 
joy. ‘The family were respectable, but met with reverses, and were 
reduced to indigence. Whilst in this condition, the eldest son, 
who had been some years absent, returned home with a considerable 
fortune, and being desirous of communicating so pleasant a piece 
of news to his sister in a practical manner, he presented her with 
one of the richest jewels. She instantly fell down, as if struck by 
lightning, and expired. The history of ancient Greece contains 
narratives of similar effects being pibdoeld by sudden joy. 

A remarkable statement connected with this subject, is found in 
the works of one of the most learned men that ever adorned the 
profession of medicine, we mean Dr. Mead, who positively de- 
clares, from his own experience, that, during the memorable era of 
the South Sea Bubble, many more persons went mad on account of 
sudden prosperity than from downright ruin. 

All these effects, it will be seen, are referable to nervous excite- 
ment—to a sort of spiritual, or at least, invisible process, which 
leaves no traces after death. If such results are calculated to sur- 
prise us, what will be our amazement when we find, that there are 
mental emotions which actually have the effect of producing such 
appearances in the chest as we constantly see resulting from acute 
inflammation. The disease called Nosta/gia, or Home-sickness, 
which is confined exclusively to the inhabitants of Switzerland 
when they are sojourning in another country, produces lesions of 
the heart, and unnatural adhesions of the membrane which covers 
the lungs. The disease nostalgia, we may observe, is excited by 
the music of the national song, the Ranz de Vaches, against the 
playing of which, in the French armies, during an encampment, a 
strong prohibition exists, for on one occasion, before the period of 
the restriction, the sound of the ancient song produced a mutiny of 
the Swiss soldiers. From researches into the remains of those who 
die from disappointments in love, there is reason to conclude that 
they are affected in the same way as those who fall victims to 
nostalgia. : 
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Several effects upon the constitution, which are capable of modi- 
fying the action of medicine, are attributed by our author to the 
imagination. The power of this qualification is familiar to most of 
us, but in the following case it is illustrated in a most si man- 
ner. This case used to be related by an Edinburgh lecturer of 
high reputation : 

A student labouring under fever asked the doctor to give him 
an anodyne, as he had been very restless at night. The doctor re- 
plied that he had no objection to the anodyne, and ordered him 
one. The patient happened to be very deaf, and mistaking what 
the physician said, took the pill under the impression that it was a 
purgative, whereas it was opium. The next morning, when the 
attendant visited his patient, he asked him if the opium agreed 
with him, when, to his astonishment, the latter replied that it 
proved a very active purgative, for it called him four times in the 


night. , 

This story was intended to carry the impression to the students, 
that a medicine so opposed to any thing like a cathartic effect, 
could be made to change its very nature under the influence of 
human fancy. 

In a long passage of this section of the work, Dr. Thomson 
enters into the history of the effects of credulity and superstition 
on the mind. We shall afford space to a few specimens of the 


absurdities-to which these irregular influences have once given 
rise : 


If we go back to the period of Scripture history, we find that the Jews 


‘had great faith im phylacteries—a species of amulets, which are still held 


in esteem in India and other eastern countries. They consisted of portions 
of Scripture written upon vellum of a shape and and size adapted to the 

of the body on which they are to be worn. ‘Thus, a phylactery for the head, 
preserved in the Duke of Sussex’s library, consists of four slips of vellum 
with verses from Scripture written on each. These are separately rolled up, 
and placed in a small leathern bag, upon which is written the word schin. 
It is tied to the head by means of thongs of leather, so as to permit the bag 
to rest on the forehead. These phylacteries are called tephillin, shel-rash, - 
tiffila of the head. ‘Those for the arm are called sheljad: they are written 
upon a strip of vellum, which is rolled up spirally to a point, and enclosed 
in a case made of the skin of any clean beast. They are bound upon the 
arm, in a Situation as near to the heart as possible, by a thong which must 
go seven times round the arm in a spiral manner, and terminate by being 
wound three times round the middle finger. Coral, worn round the neck, 
was supposed to possess the power of driving away evil spirits. 

As Christianity advanced, the clerical physicians seemed anxious to ren- 
der the dogmas of the existing religion subservient to medicine ; and, con- 
sequently, relics were introduced into the Materia Medica. We read that 
bread, dipped in oil at the shrine of St. Anthony at Rome, was believed 
to prevent hydrophobia in those bitten by a rabid animal; that a ring taken 
from the body of St. Remigius, and dipped in water, produced a drink very 
efficacious in fevers; and the following cure for epilepsy in children is re- 
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commended by John of .Gaddesden, Walter Gilbert, and others who 
flourished in the thirteenth century. ‘‘ When the patient and his parents 
have fasted three days, let them conduct him to the church. If he be of a 
proper age, and in his right senses, let him confess. Then let him hear 
mass on Friday, during the fast of guator temporum, and also on Saturday. 
On Sunday let a good and religious priest, read over the head of the patient 
in the church, the gospel which is read in September, in the time of vintage, 
after the feast of the holy cross. After this let the priest write the same 
gospel devoutly, and let the patient wear it about his neck, and he shall be 
cured. The gospel is—‘ This kind goeth not out but by prayer and fast- 
ing.’ ”’—pp. 85, 86. 


We have now gone through all that portion of the present im- 
portant work which it might be useful to place before the public.— 
The pages which follow are more particularly appropriated to the 
wants of students in the medical profession, and the matter which 
they contain is expressed accordingly in technical language, such 
as it would be vain for us to attempt to make popular. 





Art. VII. 


1. Address of his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex, President 
of the Royal Society, delivered at the Anniversary Meeting, 
‘ov. 30, 1832. London. 1833. 


2. Francois Huber—Notice of his Life and Writings. By A. P. 
De Canpo.tie. French edition. Printed at Geneva. 1832. 


One of the most remarkable deficiencies which we have noticed in 
the Obituary for 1833, as will be seen by our last number, was 
the omission of adequate notices of eminent foreigners. We felt it 
due to the country that this imperfection should not be allowed to 
be considered as a proof of our indifference to intellectual worth, 
because it was indigenous to a foreign clime. It is with that view, 
and in the hope of gratifying our readers, that we have procured 
the materials for the biographies which succeed in this paper. 

Sir A. Everard Home, a distinguished zoologist, was a native of 
Hull, and was born in May, 1756. He was descended from a noble 
Scotch family, and was educated at Westminster School, from 
which he proceeded to Cambridge. At this University he was 
carrying on his studies, having been elected a scholar of ‘Trinity 
College, when he was invited to the study of medicine by the cele- 
brated. John Hunter, who had then recently married the eldest 
sisterof Home. He went to the West Indies on professional busi- 
ness, and on his return, in 1784, he resumed the office of assistant 
to Hunter. He devoted his chief attention to comparative anatomy, 
and obtained the notice of the Court. In 1808 he was ment 
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serjeant-surgeon to the King; and in 1812 received the title of 
baronet, being the first surgeon in actual practice on whom that 
distinction had been conferred. 

Sir Everard was the author of no less than 107 papers m the 
Philosophical Transactions, besides six volumes of Comparative 
Anatomy, and other works on miscellaneous subjects of surgery. 
This gentleman assisted in the formation of the splendid museum 
now in the possession of the College of Surgeons. There is, how- 
ever, one fact, which can never be lost sight of in association with 
the name of Sir Everard Home—namely, his consigning to the 
flames a considerable mass of manuscripts in the hand-writing of 
the illustrious Hunter. Sir Everard died in August, 1832, at the 
age of 77. 

Sit James Hall’s is another of those remarkable deaths which 
has not been duly noticed in the Annual Obituary. He was chiefly 
known for his defence of the Huttonian theory, and his ingenious 
work on the origin of Gothie Architecture. The mention of the 
former of these subjects reminds us of the ephemeral existence to 
which unfounded speculations are so readily consigned in the pre- 
sent enlightened condition of men’s minds. The conflict between 
the Huttonians and the Werners, the one answering to the name of 
Neptunists as well, the other being Plutonians, 1s no longer an 
engine of agitation in our scientific circles: these questions no 
longer solicit our interest, save as mere portions of history, calcu- 
lated to warn us, and excite our caution against the precipitate 
adoption of unproved theories. It is well known that Sir Posen 
laboriously engaged in numerous experiments upon the effects of 
compression in modifying the action of heat. He proved incon- 
testably by these experiments, that the most refractory substances 
may be rendered fusible by confining the elasticity of the gaseous. 

arts. 

. A very small portion, indeed, of the attention of the English 
press has been given to the memory of the Baron Cuvier. ‘The 

Duke of Sussex, in an elaborate eulogy to his memory, compen- 
sates, very creditably to himself, for this apparent neglect of his 


countrymen to a foreigner, by whose genius and labours they have 
so extensively profited : 


He was (says the Royal Duke) in every respect a most extraordinary 
man ; his very presence was calculated to command respect, his countenance 
bearing that impress of a powerful intellect which all men recognize when 
seen, however difficult it may be to define its character; his manners were 
dignified and polished, and his conversation possessed that happy ease and 
subdued gaiety which characterised the best age of French society. He 
was well acquainted with ancient literature, and familiar with the principal 
languages of modern Europe. His memory was singularly accurate and re- 
tentive ; and his knowledge of facts, not merely in those sciences which he 
especially cultivated, but likewise in all other departments of knowledge, 
and pacticularly history, was a subject of surprise and admiration to all 
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who knew him. He was eminently distinguished as a writer of his own 
language, and his numerous eloges, delivered in his capacity of Secretaire 
Perpetuel to the Institute, of which three volumes have been published, if 
considered as specimens of composition merely, have surpassed the best ex- 
amples of a species of eloquence, of which the French have just reason to 
be proud ; but if they be considered as specimens of correct and precise de- 
nominations of the merits of the persons commemorated, as determined by 
their writings and discoveries, and by the influence which they have exer- 
cised upon the progress of knowledge, they may justly be pronounced to 
be unrivalled, It was to this publication that he was indebted for his place 
amongst the Academie Francaise, an honour which he alone in his own 
age, enjoyed in conjunction with his place in the Academie des Sciences. 

It is however chiefly as a naturalist that Cuvier must be viewed, when 
we seek to determine his permanent rank, amongst the few great men who 
have effected great revolutions, in the sciences which they have cultivated, 
or have left ineffaceable traces of the influence of these discoveries behind 
them. ‘The whole animal kingdom from the most obscure inductures of the 
separation between inanimate and animate existence, to the mighty mon- 
sters of a former world, has assumed under his hands a systematic arrange- 
ment, not founded upon superficial and unimportant external characters 
merely, but upon a most careful and laborious observation of the analogies, 
of internal structure. 

By tracing every organ through the whole series of animals successively, 
by carefully determining the functions of such organs and thcir relations to 
cach other ; and by considering them in every animal in the first place as an 
individual, and in the second place with reference to others, he has been 
enabled to distribute them into species and genera, and families and classes 
where every successive step in their arrangement is the result of a degiti- 
mate and inductive generalization. It is by such means that he has been 
enabled to convert the science of natural history, at least in the animal 
kingdom, from being little more than a systematic classification, formed 
for the purpose of identifying genera and species, and with no higher view, 
into a science of strict and severe induction, founded upon a careful obser- 
vation and comparison of every fact, which anatomical and physiological 
science can detect ; and thus to confer upon it a dignity which is only infe- 
rior to that of the physical sciences. 


The result of the splendid researches which are thus so ably de- 
scribed by the Royal Duke was, that a system was laid down 
whereby so accurate a knowledge might be obtained of the rela- 
tion of parts of animals to each other, as that by looking at the 
fragment of a single bone, the skilful comparative anatomist will 
be able to build up completely in description the animal to which 
that fragment once belonged, with all its variety of bones, muscles, 
nervous and vascular systems. ‘The works of Cuvier are volumi- 
nous. His first ihiiiilles to adopt the course of inquiry which 
placed him ultimately in so exalted a rank of eminence, was deriyed 
from the perusal of the works of Pallas. This fact is intimated in 
the first of the works ever published by Cuvier ; but his subsequent 
productions are free from all allusion to such a circumstance. 

Jcan Antoine Chaptal, Count de Chauteloup, was another of the 
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learned and useful victims which the year 1832 consigned to the 
grave. One of the most active cultivators of the science of che- 
mistry, he directed his mind to the practical a of it to the 
service of his country’s interests. He published numerous works 
on the application of chemistry to economical purposes, and was 
made Minister of the Interior by Buonaparte. 

The deaths mentioned by the Duke of Sussex in the speech as 
President of the Royal Society, which we have not already spoken 
of, are those of Baron Bach, the famous Hungarian astronomer ; 
of Oriani, another astronomer, who had been above half a century 
Director of the Observatory of Brera, at Milan; and of Antonio 
Scarpa, a very celebrated Besiah professor of surgery. 

Much attention has not been given in this country to the history 
of a man whose labours have tended to enrich natural history in 
those extraordinary facts which, by the profound design that they 
show, have done so much to establish the recognition of a wonder- 
ful supreme power. We allude to Francis Huber, the naturalist, 
whose life was devoted to the study of bees, the pursuit of which 
was carried on under very remarkable circumstances. The author 
on whose credit we have the present biography of Huber, is per- 
haps the most distinguished botanist now living: he seems to have 
been intimately acquainted with the subject of his memoir, and to 
have been attracted to his society by the common links. which. a 
love of natural history imposed on them. 

Huber, was. born at Geneva on the 2d July, 1750. His family 
was in the upper ranks, and his father was celebrated for his at- 
tainments. work on the Flight of Birds, by John Huber, is 
still: regarded as an authority in ornithology. Young Huber mani- 
fested an early predilection for the beauties of nature ; and at the 
college of his native city, found professors, whose lectures were of a 
character highly calculated to make an impression on the suscep- 
tible mind of Huber. At the age of fifteen, the deleterious effect 
of his ardent pursuit of science exhibited themselves in the loss of 
general health, and a very alarming interference with his faculty of 
sight. He was brought to Paris by his father to consult the cele- 
brated Trouchin. The treatment of this practitioner was sufh- 
ciently simple, but it was completely effectual ; for he ordered his 
patient to a village near Paris (Stain), where the latter was ordered 
to practise the life of a simple peasant, following the plough, and — 
diverting himself with the diversified occupations of rural life. The 
re-establishment. of Huber’s health, a was the consequence of 


this plan of treatment, was not, unfortunately, extended to the eyes, 
and it became necessary for the father to bring his son to Vienna, 
for the purpose of consulting Wenzel, then the most famous  oculist 
in Europe. 

We may mention, parenthetically, that it is not very many years 
ago since this same Baron Wenzel was in the habit of making a 
periodical visit to London, for the purpose of effecting cures of the 
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eyes, so utterly barbarous was the practice of British surgeons in 
opthalmic diseases, The last forty years have produced an. extra- 
ordinary change in this respect amongst us,,and instead of sending 
to Germany for eye-doctors, we now have the Germans coming to 
consult our own. 

Wenzel pronounced unfavourably in the case of young Huber, 
and candidly told the father that art had no power over the disease. 
The event fully bore out the anticipation of. the pungegny Before, 
however, young Huber completely lost his sight, the eyes, as if 
forewarned of the speedy extinction which awaited them,, became. 
the medium of a passion, the effects of which affected the whole 
life of Huber, for it was the beauty of Maria-Aimee Lullin that 
fascinated him into marriage. This young lady, the daughter of 
one of the Syndics of the Swiss republic, had been a juvenile com- 
panion, and speedily the betrothed lover of Huber: they looked 
upon each other as virtually pledged, and, though the father of the 
lady was induced to discourage the alliance of his daughter with 
one who laboured under one of the most lamentable of privations, 
the young lady, with that fidelity which is always most unbending 
in misfortune, so far as the sex, at least, are concerned, acted upon 
the conviction that she was eternally pledged to Huber. e 
couple, however, were obliged to wait until the lady attained her 
majority, at which time it would be in her power legally to overlook 
the opposition of her father. It_is distressing to find that the cruel 
parent had recourse to persecution in order to subdue the determi- 
nation of Miss Lullin. “ But,” says De Candolle, “ she resisted 
every persuasion, every persecution even, by which her father en- 
deavoured to divert her from her resolution ; and, as soon as she 
had attained her majority, she presented herself at the altar, con- 
ducted by her maternal uncle, and leading, if we may so term it, 
herself, the spouse, who had been in his , th and brilliant days 
her choice, and to whose saddened fate she was now determined to 
devote her life! . A friend, a relation, a confidante, was at her side 
—that friend was my mother, and the story of this wedding of love 
and devotion, often related to me by her, in my youth, is connected 
in my heart with the sweetest of my recollections.” 

The remarkable circumstances which attended this union were 
so affecting, that it excited a very great sensation at the period of 
its occurrence. Voltaire often alludes to it in his COTTRERORER ERE. 
whilst it forms the subject of an episode in Madame De Stael’s 
Delphine, the truth somewhat exaggerated, under the title of the 
“ Belmore Family.” 

During forty years their union was uninterrupted, Madame 
Huber, as it is well known, acting as her husband’s secretary, and 
eaeyerwio as his observer, and this duty she performed in such a 

ind cheerful way, as to call forth repeatedly, after her death, the 
declaration from Huber, “ As long as she lived I was not sensible 
of the misfortune of being blind.” It is, however, chiefly as a con- 
tributor to Natural History that we are now to consider Huber. 
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The determination which this indefatigable man formed to make 
bees the subject of strict investigation, is to be traced to the im- 
pressions which he received from the works of Reaumur, but par- 
ticularly from the works and conversation of Bonnet. Once in- 
spired with the desire of practically inquirimg, Huber was not 
overwhelmed with the difficulty which his blindness at once pre- 
sented. With a great deal of pains, he taught a servant, named 
Francis Burnens, who had been very intelligent, and much devoted 
to his master, the art of observation, directed him in his researches, 
and checked his reports of what he saw by the testimony of Ma- 
dame Huber and his friends. Huber exaggerated, surely, when he 
said that he was much more certain of what he stated than others, 
inasmuch as he took the mean of the evidence of many witnesses. 

One of the earliest discoveries of this naturalist was that in 
which he determined that the nuptials of tle queen bee, the only 
mother of the tribe, never takes place in the hive, but always in the 
open air, and at such a height as to keep off all observation. The 
example of delicacy thus furnished by the operation of instinct 
alone, is not of little value. By a course of laborious and minute 
observations, Huber confirmed the statement of Schirach, that the 
eggs of working bees may be transformed into queens, at will, by 
the employment of appropriate food. He was the first, likewise, 
to describe with accuracy the combats and massacres of the bees— 
the effect of the dimensions of the cells on their form—the manner 
in which the larve spm the silk of their cocoons—the use of the 
antenne—-and a great many other peculiarities of sects, which 
are now received as part of the history of these surprising crea- 
tures. # 

The publication of his Vouwvelles Observations sur les Abeilles, 
made a strong impression on the minds of the learned in all 
countries, and Huber was complimented with diplomas from the 
great majority of the scientific societies of Europe. He owed a 
great deal of his success to the perseverance and heroism with 
which his servant, Burnens, was inspired by him in the investiga- 
tions in which he had been employed. ‘The enthusiasm of that 
observer was so extravagant, that he braved, without hesitation, 
the indignation of a whole hive, and would have no objection at 
any moment to lay hands on a wasp’s nest, if the operation stood 
the least chance of being rendered subservient to any use. When 
Burnens quitted this service, Madame Huber affectionately supplied 
his place, and she again was succeeded by their son, Peter Huber, to 
whose co-operation the father was indebted for his success In some 
new and very complicated researches. Amongst the latter were 
the origin of the propolis, the wax, its preparation for the edifices 
of the bees, the ravages of the Sphinx Atropos in the hives, and 
the respiration of bees. 

De Candolle attributes to Huber’s circumstances the cause of 
his extraordinary success. His situation and infirmity confined him, 
of necessity, to one spot, and by consequence to one subject of con- 
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templation. Huber being denied the pleasure produced by the 
sight of beauty, cultivated his taste for sounds to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. The manner in which he studied tunes is well worth 
attention, and, may as De Candolle suggests, be of use to others. 
The following is an extract from a letter written by Huber’s son to 
the author of the present memoirs : 

“ It was not by simple recollection that he retained airs ; he had 
learned from Gretry the counterpoint in a dozen lessons, and in 
studying by himself, he had become an able harmonist. In 
teaching him an air, we first dictated to him the base of a musical 
phrase ; he arranged it according to the succession of tones ; then 
came the song, which he executed with his voice; a phrase thus 
disposed, he understood perfectly, and a single repetition was suffi- 
cient : we proceeded to the sound, and so on to the end of the 
piece, which he would then repeat from one end to the other, 
without tiring the patience of any one who dictated to him ; he 
owed much in this respect to the complaisance of his sister.” 

Wishing to keep his communications with absent friends without 
the interposition of a secretary, he had a sort of printing press 
made for his use. In a series of boxes, successively numbered, 
were placed small- types, and these he arranged in his hand. 
When the lines were composed, a sheet, blackened with a peculiar 
ink, was laid upon them, and on that sheet again another of white 
is 8 With a press, which he controlled with his feet, he was 
able to take an impression on a piece of letter paper, which he 
then sealed and despatched. Such are the contrivances to which 
the instructive love of independence will give rise. In taking ex- 
ercise, Huber was accustomed to take hold of threads, which were 
strewn through all the walks about his residence. In following 
them by his hand, he knew his way, and small knots sometimes 
met his grasp, which from some known peculiarity in their form or 
substance, afforded him some well understood information as to 
the direction he was taking. 

The amiable and benevolent character of Huber are testified 
unanimously by all who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 
‘“‘ T have always,” concludes De Candolle, “ admired the sagacity 
of his researches, his resolute perseverance, his love of truth, and 
his resignation at once mild sy stoical. Happy shall I be if young 
people learn from his example the value of resolute determination 
in the direction and concentration of labour, and especially if 
those who are subject to the same misfortune, should learn, by the 
example of Huber, not to yield to discouragements on account of 
their condition, but to imitate his admirable philosophy.” 
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Proclamation by the President of the United States, dated Wash- 
ington, Dec. 10, 1832. London: John Miller, Henrietta-street, 
Covent-garden. 


Proclamation by the Governor (Hayne) of South Carolina, in 
Answer to the preceding. 


A Moral and Political Sketch of the United States of North 

merica. .By AcuitteE Murat, ci-devant Prince Royal of the 

‘wo Sicilies, and Citizen of the United States ; with a Note on 

Negro Slavery. By Junius Repivivus. London: published 
by Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 1833. 


Three Years in North America. By James Stuart, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh: printed for Robert Cadell: and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 1833. 


Practical Notes, made during a Tour in Canada and a portion 
of the United States in 1831. By Apvam Fercusson, of Wood- 
hill, Advocate. Dedicated by permission to the Highland So- 
ciéty of Scotland. William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and T. 
Cadell, Strand, London. 1833. 


The Refugee in' America. A Novel. By Mrs. Trotxope, Author 
of the “ Domestic Manners of the Americans.” 3 vols. 8vo. 
London: Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria-lane. 1832. 


Ir we take down a map of the world, and survey its whole extent, 
from China to France, and from France to America, we shall 
scarcely be able to put a finger on a country of which the present 
government is not threatened with dissolution. Whether the 
legislature be of a despotic or republican form, the case is the 
same :'in Turkey or Switzerland, in Portugal or France, in Spain 
or England, we shall find, if we confine our attention to Europe, 
that the spirit of agitation is awake, and from its horrid head 
shakes pestilence and war! 

If we cross the Atlantic, we shall meet it there again ; for human 
nature is the same in every quarter of the’ world, and clothes its 
selfishness, from China to Peru, in the garb of public virtue. 

But without vainly wishing to raise any obstacle to the march of 
Reform, we may observe, that whatever changes are going on else- 
where, none provoke more attention or curiosity than those of 
America. A new book, descriptive of her manners or institutions, 
appears almost every day: and, as the parties of Whig and Tory 
are those of nature—as they exist in all countries, under the names 


« of aristocrats and democrats, esté droite and esté gauche, ultras and 
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radicals, serviles and liberals*—the book no sooner appears than it 
is called a puff, or a caricature by the one party or the other. — 

In treating of a country which excites so much interest, and is 
on the verge, we fear, of a civil war, we shall commence our sketch 
by developing, as far as our limits will permit us, a view of its poli-. 
tical constitution : 


The North American Confederacy is now composed of twenty-four 
States; among which, representatives and direct tares are apportioned 
according to their numbers, of which, therefore, a census is taken at the 
end of every term of ten years. Each State, whatever its population may 
be, has at least one representative in the House of Representatives ; and 
is not entitled to have more than one for every 30,000 inhabitants. . The 
number of representatives was at first between sixty and seventy—it now 
exceeds 200. Each State, whatever its population may be, sends two 
senators, and no more, to the Senate of the United States. The Senate 
of the United States, therefore, at present consists.of forty -eight senators. 

The representatives are elected for two, and the senators for six ‘ 

The House of Representatives and the Senate are styled the Congress o 
the United States. 

The mode-of election of representatives and senators to Congress is re- 
gulated by the legislatures of the respective States. 

The President and Vice-President of the United States are elected for 
four years by delegates—neither representatives nor senators, appointed by 
the people of the respective States, according to forms, which, although an 
attempt has already been made to amend them, have been found trouble- 
some in practice, and will therefore probably be altered. 

The powers of the President and of Congress relate to peace and war, 
the support of the army and navy, the militia, the imposition of taxes. for 
the expense of the general government, contracts for public loans, coining” 
money, regulation of commerce, the post-office establishment, the punish- 
ment of piracy, and offences against the law of nations, and the establish- 
ment of the necessary tribunals ‘for the adjudication of all cases touching 
the general constitution, arising between the States themselves, and be- 
tween citizens of the States and foreign States ; but under the express de- 
claration, that all other powers are reserved to the States respectively ; and 
most especially, that Congress shall make no law respecting a religious 
establishment ; and that in all the States a prisoner shall, in criminal trials, 
have the assistance of'counsel for his defence, and that the right of trial by 
jury, in all cases exceeding twenty dollars, shall be preserved. 

Each of those States, now twenty-four in number, has its own separate 
government; and, with two exceptions of small’ States, in which there ‘is 
no senate, and some other trifling exceptions, its own governor and lieu- 
tenant-governor, its own house of representatives and senators, atid ma- 
nages the whole affairs of its municipal government and internal regula- 
tion ; the establishment of its code of laws, civil and criminal, without the 
slightest right, or attempt to interfere on the part of the Congress, or of the 
general government. The President of the United States has no better 





* Stuart, Vol. Ii p. 183: 
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ight to pardon an offender convicted of murder or fire-raising in the State 
of New York, than he has in England. Neither has the general govern- 
ment the slightest power to put down slavery in any of the States, or to 
make any regulation as to the liberty of the press. 

This distinction is very often overlooked, at least in ordinary conversa- 
tion, in England. The United States are considered a slave-holding coun- 
try; while, in point of fact, there is not a slave in Pennsylvania, New 
England, the State of New York, the new but great State of Ohio, in 
Indiana, Illinois, or in by far the greatest and freest part of the Confede- 

. There are as different regulations in the different States as to the 
liberty of the press, as respecting slavery. ‘The liberty of the press can 
hardly be said to exist in Louisiana, or Georgia, while in most of the 
northern States it is enjoyed, almost, I may say, without control. 

The union, in fine, is limited to distinct objects. In other respects, the 
twenty-four States are separate republics, with which the Congress and 
general government cannot in any shape interfere.—Vol. I. pp. 232—235. 





~The States composing this frost Confederacy may be distributed 
into the Northern, the Central, and the Southern: 


The six New England States, Massachusets, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, and Rhode Island, form of themselves a constella- 
tion extremely remarkable among the States of the Union. Their interests, 
their prejudices, their laws, even their follies and their very accent are the 
same. ‘They are what in the rest of the Union we call Yankees; a name 
which the English have very erroneously extended to all the nation. These 
six republics are one fraternity. Their industry and their capital are im- 
mense ; they cover the ocean with our flag, and furnish our navy and mer- 
chant ships with seamen; they have also given birth to many of our 
greatest men. ‘Their character is very remarkable, and admits of compari- 
son with no other people on the earth. The most gigantic enterprises do 
not frighten them, nor are they above engaging in those of small detail ; 
all which they conduct with a spirit of order and minuteness quite peculiar 
to themselves. These men seem born to calculate shillings and pence, but 
they raise themselves thereby to count by millions, without losing any 


thing of their exactness, or of the littleness of their ordinary views.—pp. 
6, 7. 


The people of these States are, for the most part, Presbyterians : 
they glory, we are told, in calling themselves the “ country of 
steady habits:” with them, Sunday is the “ Sabbath;” and a 
fraudulent bankruptcy is not considered in these States a crime of 


near so deep a dye as “singing, dancing, or even walking on a 
Sunday.” | 


The Central States extend from New York to Potomac: 


The State of New York forms a nation of more than a million of souls. 
The city of New York contains 120,000 inhabitants ;* the houses built 





* Now more than 150,000.—(Oct. 1. 1831.) 
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there during the last year are not less than 1,500, and it is expected that 
three times that number will be built during the present, Nothing can 
exceed the spirit of enterprise, activity, and industry of the people. Here 
are no straitened views; people speak of but millions of dollars; business 
is done with unequalled rapidity, and yet in general so as to escape any 
severe shocks; every thing advances with giant, but at the same time, 
regular, steps. This state of things has received a fresh impulse from the 
genius of the present governor, M. de Witt Clinton, who originated the 
idea of the great canal which unites Lake Erie to the Sea. The internal 
activity of this State is so great, and so entirely absorbed within itself, as 
to leave none for its affairs with the Union. Accordingly, its influence is 
hardly felt there, for having every thing within itself, it unites in its own 
deputation the interests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures: the 
commercial interest, however, predominates.—pp. 9, 10. 


That New York stands pre-eminent, we see, above the remain- 
ing States of the central division, which are Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. These States are in great part 
peopled with peaceable Quakers and Germans. Every thing in 
them goes on quietly, without shock or any thing to excite obser- 
vation: and if Boston is the abode of literature, or New York of 
commerce, Philadelphia is the seat of genius. 

The Southern States extend from the Potomac to the Gulf of 
Mexico. They comprise Virginia, of which Washington is the 
capital, and North Carolina, which, notwithstanding its gold mines, 
is the poorest State of the Union. But the remaining States, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
constitute what is properly called the South: 


In the midst of this group stands South Carolina, conspicuous for a com- 
bination of talents unequalled throughout the Union. The society of 
Charleston is the best I have met with in my travels, whether on this or on 
your side of the Atlantic. In respect to finish, and elegance of manners, 
it leaves nothing to be desired, and, what is of more value with people 
who, like you and me, attach little importance to mere politeness, it 
swarms with real talent, and that without the alloy of pedantry. In all 
questions of a common interest, this State always leads.—p. 24. 


Having given this rapid sketch of the Atlantic States and cities, 
it must be observed that the largest and richest part of the Union 
lies to the westward of them ; but as these territories are only in 
the course of being peopled, they are as yet behind the others in 
wealth and civilization. When the period arrives at which an 


territory counts forty thousand souls, it is admitted to the rank of 
a State : 


A convention is assembled to organize its constitution, which consists 
always of an elective governor, and two legislative chambers. The le- 
gislature sends two senators, and the people a representative to Washing- 
ton; and the new State begins to revolve in its orbit, augmenting its 
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strength by such or such an interest, and affecting the equilibrium and po- 
litical balance in the Senate.—p. 77. 


Political reasoners have suggested various causes why these 
States should separate in course of time: some have said that they 
are divided into eastern and western sections by the Alleghany 
mountains, while others have traced and developed, upon compar- 
ing the Northern and Southern States, an — of interests 
and institutions, which must end, one would think, in the eventual 
dissolution of the Union. 

That the Southern are distinguished from the Northern and 
Central States by the circumstances, that their interests are almost 
exclusively agricultural ; that the possession of slaves is legally 
malian in them ; that the press 1s indulged in them with a ver 
limited degree of freedom ; and that the vote by ballot does not 
prevail there as in the States of the North. 

The first of these circumstances has already produced a collision, 
which has given rise to the proclamation of President Jackson, now 
before us; and we regret to say that this proclamation has been 
followed by another, which leaves no hope of a friendly adjust- 
ment. 

The reader will observe, upon referring to our first quotation 
from Mr. Stuart, that the authority of the President and Congress, 
in regard to the local governments of the component States, is not 
very clearly defined by the constitution. A question has accord- 
ingly arisen between the Supreme Legislature and the government 
of South Carolina, whether or not the former has a right to impose 
such general fiscal regulations as are prejudicial to the latter.— 
This question is argued with great animosity by the contending 
parties ; but, as we cannot imagine how the Union can exist, or 
any general government be conducted at all, if Congress has not the 
right which it asserts, we shall say no more on the subject than is 
contained in the following extract, which in our opinion is unan- 
swerable, from the proclamation of General Jackson: 


The States severally have not retained their entire sovereignty. It has 
been shown that, in becoming parts of a nation, not members of a league, 
they surrendered many of their essential parts of sovereignty. The right 
to make treaties—declare war—levy taxes—exercise exclusive judicial and 
legislative powers, were all of them functions of sovereign power. The 
States, then, for all these important purposes, were no longer sovereign. 
The allegiance of their citizens was transferred, in the first instance, to the 
Government of the United States—they became American citizens, and 
owed obedience to the constitution of the United States, and to laws made 
in conformity with the powers it vested in Congress. This last position 
has not been, and cannot be denied. How, then, can that State be said 
to be sovereign and independent, whose citizens owe obedience to laws not 
made by it, and whose magistrates are sworn to disregard those laws when 
they come in contact with those passed by another? What shows conclu- 
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sively that the States cannot be said to have reserved an undivided sove- 
reignty, is, that they expressly ceded the right to punish treason—not 
treason against their separate powers—but treason against the United 


States. ‘Treason is an offence against sovereignty, and sovereignty must 
reside with the power to punish it.—pp. 17, 18. 


As it is not our intention to enter at length into this controversy, 
we shall dismiss the answer of Hayne, Governor of South Carolina, 
with the remark, that it makes an appeal to arms unayoidable... 

We pass, then, from the consideration of the political constitu- 
tion to that of the jurisprudence of the United States ; and on this 


head we recommend, in particular, the sixth and seventh letters of 
M. Murat to the attention of our readers : 


Nothing can be more simple than the construction of an American tri- 
bunal. Those of the United States are in general composed of a single 
judge; this is also the case with almost all the inferior State tribunals. — 
The superior court of the United States is, I believe, the most numerous 
tribunal in the Union. The judges of the United States are appointed by 
the President, with the consent and by the advice of the Senate, hold their 
offices during good behaviour, and are not removable but by judgment of 
the Senate, sitting as a court of impeachment; for at any time that a judge 
or any other functionary of the United States, even the President himself, 
may give rise to complaints, founded on the exercise of his functions, in the 
judgment of the House of Representatives, the latter transfers the case to 
the Senate, which decides definitively upon the complaint, in depriving 
the functionary. ‘This is the only judiciary function of the Senate, which 
is not like the English House of Lords, the supreme court of justice of the 
country. 

In all the States, except Georgia, where they are eligible, and change 
every three years, the judges are irremoveable, except by judgment of the 
Senate, or of the two houses of the legislature united. In the State of 
New York alone, every judge resigns at the age of sixty years, an arrange- 
ment which deprives the people of its best magistrates. Almost every- 
where they are appointed by the governor. In some States, however, they 
are elected by the legislature. They are everywhere very well paid, and 
enjoy great consideration and much influence.—pp. 182, 183. 


Having presented our readers with this’ sketch of an American 
Court of Justice, we shall pass over M. Murat’s valuable account 
of the common law ; his no less interesting history of oy! ; and 
his unanswerable objections to codification, as it is called, that we 
may extract, at once, his statement relative to the American bar : 


The bar of the United States is a very distinguished body. It is even 
the first body in the State, in the consideration of the people. There are 
three professions which are called learned, and which confer degrees : 
these are, the faculties of law, medicine, and divinity; but whilst the two 
latter lead to nothing, the bar leads to every thing It is the real nursery of 
statesmen, and it is in it that the people seek their legislators and governors. 
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In a theocracy, the government is in the hands of the priests ; in a militar 
despotism, in that of the generals; in a country governed by laws, it is 
just that their interpreters and ministers govern. Thus are we well go- 
verned, and [ regard this influence of the lawyers upon the government as 
the best guarantee of our liberties. It is to this point Europe will come, 
in proportion as liberty shall be better understood there.—pp. 250, 251. 


The whole subject of jurisprudence is treated, indeed, by M. 
Murat as a lawyer, con amore: while the only passages in which 
Mr. Stuart refers to it are those in which he speaks contemptuously 
of “ lawyer-judges,” as if any persons but lawyers were fit to be 
judges, relates a tedious trial for libel, and gives a thrice-told tale 
of the system of prison-discipline at Auburn. 

For our own parts, we shall be much better satisfied with stating 
the general impression which this system made on the mind of 
Mr. Fergusson, than extracting the languid details of Mr. Stuart : 


The system adopted, as is well known, studies the correction of bad 
habits rather than vindictive punishment, and provides steady employment 
for the prisoners, accompanied by the strictest enforcement of silence and 
submission. How far such a mode may succeed, except in a new and 
thinly peopled country, is, I think, somewhat doubtful, for, as population 
thickens, wealth and privation, crime and corruption will increase ina 
ratio probably beyond the control of this comfortable discipline. The 
felons are, in fact, too well off; by which I would be understood to mean, 
that numbers of our ordinary paupers and unemployed artisans in Britain 
would very thankfully welcome such quarters as the gaol of Auburn pre- 
sents.—p. 186. 


The transition from jurisprudence to religion is very short ; and, 
as America is the land to which enthusiasts of every description 
are emigrating daly, we must not be surprised to find, that the 
contending sects of religious enthusiasts are distinguished beyond 
all others for their absurdity and madness. Upon this subject Mr. 
Stuart is so ridiculous and fanatic, that we have no doubt he might 
succeed in founding a sect of his own, and collecting (were he to 
canvass for one) a congregation sufficient to produce him a good 
income. 

In the first place, Mr. Stuart has taken the camp-meetings, as 
they are called, under his especial patronage, and entertains us, ac- 
cordingly, with two distinct vindications of “ revivals” and “ field- 
preaching.” 

Yet does he attempt to defend these meetings, and their attend- 
ant absurdities, against Mrs. Trollope’s observations, and, after 
reproving her for her acquaintance with Miss Wright, ridicules her 
as deriving her information respecting religious and other matters, 
for the most part, from servants, mantua-makers, and people of 
that sort. We find, however, that Mr. Stuart was sometimes con- 
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tent to take his impressions from no higher authority, as appears 
from his anxiety to make acquaintance with his washer-woman. 

In giving an account of the state of religion in America, it 
is impossible to omit all mention of the fanatics who resort thither 
with the view of turning their creeds to pence. 

Among the foremost of this class, we are introduced by Mr., 
Stuart to a Mr. Lad, who has mounted, it seems, a hobby of his 
own—the establishment of anti-war societies. He has lately made 
himself remarkable by his endeavours to convince the vail (God 
save the mark !) of the folly of war, and he joined the stage with 
Mr. Stuart on the way to Hartford. Mr. Stuart, in proof of his 
own good sense, tells us that he found Mr. Lad a very agreeable 
ee and possessed of a great deal of information. 

e pass from this to another itinerant lecturer—a Miss Wright 
—who is more distinguished than Mr. Lad, we suppose, only be- 
cause her opinions are more absurd : 


She was delivering lectures, says Mr. Stuart, in the Walnut-street Thea- 
tre at Philadelphia, when I was there. She is at present engaged with Mr. 
Owen, junior, at New York, in editing a weekly paper, called the Free In- 
quirer, the chief object of which is to disprove the truths of Christianity. 
She had come to Philadelphia for a few days, to repeat the lectures which 
she had been delivering at New York. The house was well filled with both 
sexes, and no mark of approbation or disapprobation was given at any time. 


A very innocent and philosophical connexion with Mr. Owen, 
jun. no doubt! Quite Platonic, of course! But, whatever the 
conduct or character of this female lecturer may be, we must 
acknowledge, and we do, indeed, with all sincerity, express our 
pretence to Mr. Stuart for the specimens which he has given us of 
er barren and feeble intellect. 

We pass over the lectures of Mr. Dennys, as they relate to the 
history of the solar system, that we may make acquaintance with 
the prince of quacks, Mr. Owen, who is now 


‘« Wasting his sweetness on the desert air” 
of this great metropolis. 


Mr. Owen, as most of our readers are aware, fixed his little 
Utopia, called New Harmony, on the banks of the Wabash, near 
the Ohio, in Indiana. The society was in a course of dissolution, 
and every one was complaining of broken hopes and disappointed 
expectations, long before Mr. Three issued his declaration of men- 
tal independence ; but as soon as this anathema appeared, every 
tie of connexion and sympathy was snapped asunder, and the 
community dispersed to the homes which they had unfortunately 
left, or sought others which offered them a better prospect of hap- 


piness. 
VOL. 1. (1833) No. III. 28 
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We had fully intended, upon commencing our view of America 
as it is, to give our readers a sketch of its army and navy, but must 
content ourselves with referring them on these subjects to the very 
able statement of M. Murat in his eighth letter. 

We pass, then, from the great public institutions of the country, 
to those who administer them, and, in doing so, we shall give our 
readers, in the first instance, a short account of President Jackson. 

He was originally a lawyer, it seems, attorney-general for his 
State of Tennessee, and for many years member of Congress. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Stuart, he 


Has very little the appearance or gait of a soldier, as 1 have been accus- 
tomed to see them. He is extremely spare in his habit of body,—at first 
sight not altogether unlike Shakspeare’s starved apothecary,—but he is not 
an ungenteel man in manner and appearance ; and there are marks of good 
humour, as well as of decision of character, in his countenance, 


Next to Jackson stands Mr. Edward Livingstone, Secretary of 
State, the supposed author of the proclamations which have been 
recently issued by the President. . 

Opposed to these gentlemen, we find Mr. Hayne, the present 

Governor of South Carolina, a most important and responsible 
situation in the existing circumstances of that State. 
' We might, indeed, select from Mr. Stuart’s volumes (which are 
a lumber-room, containing many valuables, and much rubbish,) a 
description of Mount Vernon, in Virginia, the residence of General 
Washington ; of Quincey, near Boston, in Massachusetts, the seat of 
the Adams’s, father and son, who have both held the office of Presi- 
dent: of Mr. Clay’s estate, near Lexington, in Kentucky ; and of 
Bordentown, on the Delaware, whither Joseph Bonaparte retired 
from the strife and reverses of European politics. But we pass 
over these places, albeit they are associated with the names of the 
great men who dwell, or have dwelt there, and hasten to sketch, as 
far as our limits will allow, the domestic manners and individual 
characters of the Americans. 

Every account which we have read indicates that the state of 
society in America is quite in its infancy ; and nothing shows this 
more obviously than the affectation of equality which pervades all 
ranks. The same spirit is shown in the title which is prefixed to 
legal documents. 

But the worst feature in the American character is that, not- 
withstanding the affectation of equality among themselves, they 
constantly display a pretension to superiority over others, in cases 

too where their clainas are by no means admissible. 
* But to return to the question of equality: it appears, as far as 
we can judge, to be more characteristic of America than of any 
country which has fallen under our notice, that words are employed 
there to disguise realities. Can the difference between the rich 
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and poor be destroyed by a name? Besides, we shall find, if we 
examine Mr. Stuart, that there are a set of “ exclusives” in almost 
every one of the great Atlantic cities, and as wealth accumulates, 
those coteries will of course become more and more numerous.— 
But where is the equality ? How can it exist where these factifious 
distinctions prevail ¢ 

It appears to us that, however convenient to travellers, the plan 
of living at hotels and boarding-houses, to the extent to which the 
Americans live at them, must be extremely prejudicial to the pro- 
gress of domestic refinement. It is, in our estimation, a bad imi- 
tation of France. 

The country hotels are kept, it seems, by colonels, majors, cap- 
tains, &c. in the militia, by justices of the peace, physicians and 
clergymen ; so that, persons in these ranks of life in America are, 
of course, of a very different character and grade from those in the 
same ranks here. In a word, they are not gentlemen, in our sense 
of the word, notwithstanding the declaration of Mr. Ferrall, which 
is repeated by Mr. Stuart, that “ all in America are gentlemen.” 

A similar abuse of language exists in regard to the use of the 
word boarding-house: many of these establishments are hardly on 
a pat with our eating-houses. 

Mr. Stuart complains repeatedly of the bed rooms in the Ameri- 
can houses : 

“ The beds are without curtains, and the bed rooms barely fur- 
nished.”—p. 226. 


The system of washing at some places near the well is general, but the 
waiters or chamber maids never refuse to bring every thing to the bed room 
that is desired. It is, however, so little the practice to bring a general 
washing apparatus to the bed rooms, that they are very apt to forget a gene- 
ral direction regularly to do so. : 

After I got into bed, I found, on looking up, that the roof was more open 
than closed. A heavy shower of rain would have deluged us. I need not 
say that we left our pillows at day light. I requested some water and a 
towel, and, to my horror, instead of the latter, a part of an infant’s para- 
phernalia was given me, the name of which is well known in Scotland, but 
which would be so unintelligible generally, that it is as well not to name it. 


The bad state of the water-closets in general, and of the substi- 
tutes for them, shows a similar, or even greater want of delicacy of 
mind than that of the bed rooms, and is very difficult to reconcile 
hs the attentions of which the Americans boast in regard to their 
adies. 

We think proper to notice these little points, as affording, per- 
haps, the best criterion that can be given of American civilization 
and character, and cannot help observing, in the same spirit, that 
“ Mr. Flower’s was the only house in America where Mr. Stuart 
saw egg-cups. Wine glasses are universally used instead of egg- 


cups everywhere else.” 
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308 America as it is. 


There is a oe ee of inconsistency in Mr. Stuart’s re- 
peated praises of the American honesty, when we recollect his as- 
sertions that lotteries are very prevalent in the Union, and that 
many men are in the habit of travelling in the steam-boats for 
the purpose of picking up a living by gambling. There is one 
trait, however, which we must admire in their character—‘ Women 
are never allowed, in the United States, to work out of doors, for it 
is considered as inconsistent with the respect due to their sex.” 

The American habit of smoking cigars, and drinking spirits 
mixed with water, to an extent almost surpassing an Englishman’s 
belief, is confirmed by Mr. Stuart. 

We have often thought that nothing can be more absurd than to 
take the American scale of salaries for public servants as a standard 
for ourselves. Yet this is done by Mr. Stuart, who compares, in- 
vidiously, the cost of the judicial establishments in America with 
that of this country. But apart from the consideration, that our 
Chief Justice does not go, like Chief Justice Marshall, to market 
for himself, and bring home the chickens which he has purchased, 
in his own hand, the prices of provisions are very different in Ame- 
rica from those in England. The prices of houses and land too, are 
in general very much lower there than here: yet the prices of 
houses, in populous districts, bemg influenced by the same causes 
as those which operate here, are of course of corresponding amount. 

We were thinking of noticing the state and system of education, 
as it is called, in America, and of analyzing Mr. Stuart’s accounts 
of the universities and free schools there ; but it appears to us, on 
a narrower survey of the subject, that the whole system of Ameri- 
can education is subservient to the propagation and discussion of 
political opinions. . We shall pass, therefore, from this subject to 
that of the newspapers, which, if not the only, are certainly the 
prominent head of American literature. Like our own, they are, 
of course, the vehicles of advertisements and puffs ; but Mr. Stuart 
tells us, that advertising is so cheap in America, that the news- 
oN are more generally used than with us for that purpose.— 

ittle else besides the newspapers appears to be read. They are 
seen everywhere. 

In glancing over the face of the country, from Canada to Florida, 
the eye must survey the finest coast and some of the finest cities in 
the world. There is Quebec, the Gibraltar of the north, which is 
well described by Mr. Fergusson ; Boston, the seat of American 
literature ; New York, the queen of commerce and of the Atlantic ; 
Philadelphia, the alma mater of science ; Baltimore, distinguished 
for its cathedral and the rural appearance of its streets ; Washing- 
ton, the residence of the President, and the head-quarters of the 
legislature ; Richmond; Raleigh; Charleston; Savannah; and 

New Orleans ; with the name of which are associated the melan- 
choly recollections of our last campaign. Most of these cities, and 
the state of society in them, are well described by one or other of 
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the authors whose names are prefixed to this article ; but the mag- 
nificence of the rivers and canals of America surpasses that of her 
cities. Yet the mode in which these are rendered subservient to 
the comfort and convenience of the inhabitants, by the navigation 
of steam-boats upon them, claims our admiration beyond any thing, 
perhaps, of which we read in ancient or modern history. The 
navigation of the Mississippi is indeed a splendid achievement of 
modern science ; and when connected, as, we believe, it has been, 
by Governor De Witt Clinton, with that of the Erie Canal, ren- 
ders the whole Union circumnavigable, as if the States composing 
it formed an island. 

In describing the Erie Canal, which connects the lake of that 
name with the Atlantic, Mr.JStuart enters into a discussion, which 
in our opinion is quite misplaced and unnecessary, upon canals in 

eneral. He speaks of the canals of China, Languedoc, Holstein, the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s, the Helder, and Erie ; and seems to think 
the Welland and Rideau Canals in Canada, useless, for no other 
reason, as far as we can ascertain or conjecture, than because they 
were planned and executed by the Tories. For the same reason 
he hints, that in making them, we have only been working for the 
Americans. 

His digression relative to Fulton, who first applied steam to 
navigation, is more apposite, and ought to excite the sympathy of 
his couutrymen for his widow and children. 

_ With regard to the subject of emigration, there is a difference 
of opinion between Mr. Fergusson and Mr. Stuart; the first of 
whom prefers, apparently, the country of Upper Canada to any 
part of the United States ; or if the emigrant is determined to 
settle in the United States rather than in a British colony, Mr. 
Fergusson recommends Michigan for its facility of communication 
with the best markets, while Mr. Stuart suggests Illinois to the 
choice of his readers. We shall not attempt to decide between 
them, as we are rather inclined to prefer Upper Canada to either. 
-- We shall not enter, upon the present occasion, into the disputes 
of the Americans with the Creek and Cherokee Indians. The 
fraudulent constructions of treaties, which Mr. Stuart mentions, 
are disgraceful to the Georgians, and it is to be hoped, for the 
credit of Congress, that if the red men do remove from their father- 
land to the other side of the Mississippi, they will not be driven 
thither by such means as have been resorted to against them. 

We are equally disinclined to detail all the laws and vexations 
to which the slaves are subjected in the Southern States of the 
Union. It only remains for us now to state our opinion on the 
merits of the works which we have placed at the head of this 
article. Of these we think the volume of M. Murat by far the 
best. He is a much more able man than Mr. Stuart: his views 
are more enlarged, and his acquaintance with mankind much more 
intimate. He settled, it seems, in Florida, and resided there some 
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yeane as a barrister, till the revolution in Belgium took place, when 
e came over to Europe, resolved, we suppose, to become, like 
his father, a soldier of fortune. His opinions are well expressed ; 
the topics on which he writes are well selected and arranged, and 
we recommend his book to every one who is desirous of obtaining 
information relative to the Union. 

Mr. Stuart’s account of America is contained in two thick vo- 
lumes, which might satisfactorily be reduced to one, by omitting 
the superfluous extracts from former tourists, from the Scotsman 
newspaper (!) and from the tracts of one sort or another which he 
purchased in the States. His volumes have much useful infor- 
mation, it is true; but they are a rudis indigestaque moles, and 
contain rather the materials for a book than a perfect book, on 
America. The tone of his mind may be judged from his telling us 
that his volumes are full of this silly and mvidious spirit, as if 
any one ever thought that kings were able to confer integrity or 
genius, or could deny that they should have the power of rewarding 
them. ‘The whole machinery of puffing has, however, been put in 
play to give these volumes a celebrity which they will certainly lose 
when the public has become familiar with them. — 

With regard to Mrs. Trollope’s Refugee in America, it contains 
many caustic observations in her usual style, but is altogether 
defective in its plan asa novel. If she ial published a volume 
entitled “ Dramatic Scenes in America,” instead of attempting to 
connect her sketches by a story like that which she has chosen, 
the work might have been less profitable perhaps, but would have 
given her more reputation. 

Mr. Fergusson is not a man of powerful mind, but his book is 
very well arranged (much better than that of Mr. Stuart), and is 
upon the whole impartial. It contains some very valuable sug- 


gestions and information for those who are desirous of emigrating 


to Canada. 





Art. [X.—Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by Lady 
Dacre. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Tuis work belongs to that class of novels which are composed of 
several unconnected tales, each complete in its way, like those of 
Miss Edgeworth, Knicker Bocker, and others ; but it is different 
altogether in point of the originality it possesses: the persone are 
all placed either as groups or single figures, in a light or a shadowy 
position, as suited best with the original feeling of the composer, 
and the taste of the noble editress. 

To afford our noble and gentle reader a glimpse of the route by 
which they may discover the course of events that have been 
selected on this occasion, we take the liberty of subjoining a part 
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of the introductory chapter :—“ I was left a widow with seven 
daughters ; I have married them all, or rather I have let them 
marry themselves (great Dr. Malthus, can thy pious and celibate 
eyes endure such doings!), for I never took any active measures 
towards bringing about a result which I own to be a desirable one 
in a family composed of seven daughters and one son. I have seen 
manceuvring mothers succeed, but I have as often seen them fail, 
in their matrimonial speculations. I have seen dignified mothers, 
with modest daughters, pass year after year unnoticed and un- 
sought ; but I have also seen the unobtrusive daughters of retiring 
mothers form splendid alliances ; and at the very beginning of my 
career as a Chaperon, I came to the conclusion that, as there was 
no rule which could ensure success, it was safer and more respect- 
able to do too little than to do too much—better simply to fail, than 
to fail and to be ridicutous at the same time.” 

These observations are judicious, and founded in truth as far as 
our experience has extended—with this addition, that we have much 
more frequently had occasion to mask the failures of the manceu- 
vres than their success ; and as this class hardly ever catch any 
man above the intellectual grade of a fool, they often live to weep 
over the victory which their short-sighted and shallow artifices have 
gained, and by which the happiness, at least in this life, of many 
an amiable female is totally ruined; and it is almost always the 
case, that what are justly considered the miseries of the connubial 
state, and which often are sneered at by the antiquated of both 
sexes, arises purely from the eager animal cunning and love of 
deception in “ The Manceuvrer,” who, abandoning the divine 
prbonpts laid down for our safe guidance, sets up as “her own 

rovidence,” and, failing in her project, throws all the blame of 
her folly upon “that Being from whom springs every good and 
every perfect gift,” for it is clear “ that of evil to bee ask man 
and woman are the sole contrivers.” 

We have now donef with ‘“‘ The Maneuvrer,” leaving her to that 
ridicule and unhappiness by which, whether successful or defeated, 
she is always followed in society. 

The following paragraph of this chapter we strongly recommend 
for the charming but modest light in which it places the moral supe- 
riority of good feeling and manners, and a sound discretion, in 
opposition to the vulgar contrivances of mere animal cunning :— 
“ My daughters were not beautiful enough, nor did they marry 
brilliantly enough to excite the jealousy of other mothers. I had 
brought them up to avoid a fault obvious in all, but especially so in 
the young, that of being more ready to perceive the failings than 
the merit of their companions—we were, therefore, a popular family. 
I had myself the happy turn of being interested in the concerns 
and distresses of others, and listened with calmness to details, how- 
ever trifling, and consequently I had many intimate friends.” 
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From the first part of this paragraph the conclusion may easily 
be inferred, for very obvious reasons. . 

We shall now proceed regularly with The Recollections, in the 
order of their standing, commencing, as we must, with “ The Sin- 


le Woman of certain age.” This is, we think, amongst the very 
best of these tales. Its prominent characters are Isabella St. Clair, 
and her fair cousin, Fanny Elmley, both handsome and accom- 
plished, and neither insensible to the attentions of Lord Delaford, 
who is the third personage of consequence. His Lordship is for 
some time divided as to which of the two ladies he should prefer as 
his companion for life. Isabella, to her personal attractions, had 
the superiority in knowledge of the world, and was extremely artful ; 
Fanny was — interesting in person, and had a fine understand- 
ing, but was mild and without guile. ‘The reader may easily guess 
to which of the cousins the hand of his Lordship was given. The 


story goes on to narrate, with a good deal of probability, all the 
manceuvring that occurred to the denouement: we shall now offer 


some extracts, to show the style and manner in which the work has 
been completed : 


Fanny had schooled her heart, and the more she was really agitated, the 
more was she resolved to wear a calm exterior; the more she knew there 
was a sentiment within her bosom which could not be confessed, the more 
was she resolved that no human eye should (liscover it. She was aware 
that sudden coolness might be construed into pique, and she determined to 
be merely careless and indifferent. She did not remember that she might, 
by this means, lose what most she wished to gain. She did not calculate. 
The abstract idea that any woman should love any man better than he loved 
her—that any woman should be won un-wooed, roused her pride for the 
sex in general; and that she herself should be one of these poor weak infa- 
tuated creatures, gave her a sense of humiliation against which her very 
soul rebelled.—Vol. i. pp. 27—28. 

Lord Delaford had returned, after a fortnight’s absence, for the few days 
preceding the marriage, which was to take place in the village church of 
Elmsley Priory. Fanny was glad that the ceremony was to be performed in 
the church, for she thought that the solemnity of the scene, and the holi- 
ness of the place, would more completely cradicate from her bosom the 
feelings which she feared were rather smothered, than destroyed. 

It was, indeed a day of trial, almost beyond the strength of even her 
chastened spirit to endure, without betraying the struggle. She was brides- 
maid, and she had to stand unmoved during the whole of the ceremony 
which, to the least interested, is touching and affecting. She heard him 
utter the solemn vow which separated him for ever from her—she saw their 
plighted hands—she heard the priest’s benediction on the youthful couple 
as they knelt before him. She did not shed a tear, she scarcely trembled, 
when Isabella half-fainting, leaned on her for support. She sustained her 
graceful bending form, she whispered her words of encouragement, till, at 
the close, the bridegroom proudly led his wedded wife from the altar. 

They returned to Elmsley Priory, that the bride might change her dress ; 
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Fanny, of course, assisted her friend to take off her wedding garments, the 
Brussels lace veil, the orange flowers, &c. which were to be replaced by a 
more queit travelling costume, and accompanied her to the room in which 
breakfast was prepared, and the intimate friends and relations, who had been 
collected for the occasion, were assembled. 

Isabella flushed, agitated, happy, blushing, looked all one could wish a 
lovely bride to look. Fanny was calm, deadly calm. 

At length the travelling carriage came to the door: the packages were 
all arranged, the servants were on the box, and Lord and Lady Delaford 
took leave of the family party. The parting kiss went round —Lord 
Delaford, as one of the family, dutifully embraced his new uncle, his new 
aunt, his new relations. Fanny saw her turn would come, and she thought 
she could bear any coldness rather than this kindness; she felt her heart 
beat as he drew near the side of the room where she stood, she was almost 
inclined to slip away ; but pride got the better; she resolved to do nothing 
that could look like emotion, or might possibly attract attention, and she 
stood her ground. When he took her hand and approached his lips to her 
cheek, she felt a cold shudder run through her, and she became, if possible, 
paler than before. He scarcely touched her cheek ; she looked so coldly, 
purely immoveable, that he instinctively durst not give to her the kindly kiss 
which, in the joy and warmth of his heart, he had given to the elder 
branches of his new family. 

They hurried through the hall, and, in a moment, the sound of their 
carriage-wheels was heard rolling by the windows. All rushed to take a 
last look at them, and Fanny remained, as it were, petrified, fixed on the 
spot where she had parted from him.—Vol. i. pp. 44—47. 


The second in order is denominated “ Milly and Lucy.” This 
story is also very well told: it describes with a good deal of mi- 
nuteness the events of high life, in the introduction, by marriage, 
of a young, artless, and beautiful creature, into a sphere of action 
to which she had hitherto been a stranger. The character of Lucy 
is drawn with much truth and right feeling, as well as with no ordi- 
nary share of acquaintance with the human heart, and of those 
temptations to which a young married’ woman is exposed when 
united to a nobleman many years her senior, whose notions of 
morality are not of the highest order. The character of her noble 
partner is not very new or original; however, as he is anxious to 
have an heir to the estate, he marries a woman much his inferior in 
rank, circumstances, and education. Lord Montreville appears 
too weak a man to conquer the force of habit, and foolishly falls 
back in laisons which religion, duty, and honour forbid. His indi- 
vidual character is well sustained: the honour of a gentleman, and 
the affectionate attentions of Lucy, lead at length to a happy 


conclusion, at the moment when their happiness 1s nearly a total 
wreck. 


_ It seldom happens that people, on the subject of matrimony, act accord- 
ing to the plan they have proposed to themselves. ‘The girl who settles 
she will marry a tall dark man, is sure to marry a little fair man; the man 
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who resolves he will have a meek and gentle wife, is caught by some wild 
coquette, to whom he tamely submits for the sake of a quiet life. So the 
young lady, who has made up her mind that love is folly, and that, if she 
repents, it shall be in a coach and six, runs away with a pennyless Captain ; 
and Lucy, though extremely anxious to emulate Milly, never found the ob- 
ject to which she could thus devote herself, ‘and ended by repenting in a 
coach and six.—Vol. I. pp. 156—157. ) 

The eventful day arrived. Mrs. Heckfield in her secret soul, was in a great 
fuss, although she maintained a tolerable placid exterior; she was so afraid 
after all her pains to exclude any unworthy guests, that the party might 
prove dull, or not dein assorti. Col. Heckfield was really composed and easy, 
he did not like seeking great people, but, if they fell in his way, they did 
not annoy him. The place, though small, was pretty; the house was bien 
montée; there was nothing to be ashamed of, and he did not see how it 
could much signify whether one, out of the many pleasant cheerful dinners, 
which had taken place under his hospitable roof, proved, or did not prove, 
the quintessence of perfection. 

Not so Mrs. Heckfield. She had settled that, on the impression made 
that day, depended the future fate of Lucy. When she let herself alone, 
she was a pleasing, popular woman ; but on this occasion, she wished to be 
more elegant and well-bred than usual. Mrs. Haughtville being rather 
deaf, could not hear a word she said; and, as Mrs. Heckfield would not 
commit the vulgarity of speaking loud, every word they addressed to each 
other, might have figured very well in the game of cross questions and 
crooked answers. Lady Bodlington was a good humoured, very insipid, 
little woman! Lord Bodlington the most common place man imaginable. 
Mr. Lyon was an empty dandy, and he was unfortunately seated next to 
Mis Pennefeather, whom he regarded with horror, fear, detestation, and 
contempt as a blue—and, worse thanall, a country blue! Miss Pennefea- 
ther, in a yellow toque and red gown, sate up, waiting to be drawn out— 
but—she waited in vain. The fashionable low tone of voice in which the 
mistress of the marision spoke, and her studied desire to be perfectly well- 
bred, communicated a gene and formality to the whole party, which, re-act- 
ing upon the suffering hostess, would have made the evening one of unmi- 
tigated pain to herself, and of unmitigated bore to her company, if Lord 
Montreville’s tact and good breeding had not come to the relief of all 
parties. . 

He asked Miss Pennefeather some questions upon modern literature, 
which gave her an opportunity of pouring forth her stores of information | 
into the ears of the loathing dandy. He made a remark concerning the 
number of members who had paired off upon the last important division in 
the last session of Parliament, and Sir James Ashgrove was in his ele- 
ment. He informed Lady Bodlington what was the proper name for that 
species of sable of which her boa was composed, and she became eloquent 
to prove that, whatever its name, it was of the most approved sort—in 
Paris at least—whatever it might be in Russia. He told young Lord Slen- 
derdale, he ought to look at Captain Charles Heckfield’s brown mare, for 
she was the cleverest hack he had seen for a long time ; and the two young 
men soon found themselves able to speak. He complimented Colonel 
Heckfield on his wines, and Mrs. Heckfield on the beautiful china of which 
the dinner service was composed : and he told her, in a friendly confidential 
manner, the only place where such rare china could be matched. By de- 
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grees the conversation became general, and then he listened to each, so as 
make each person—each lady at least, believe herself an object of interest 
and attention to him. 

Mrs. Heckfield felt quite at her ease concerning the fate of her dinner, 
and perfectly intimate with Lord Montreville, but not quite happy about 
Lucy ; who, since the first awful silence had given way to a comfortable 
universal clatter, had grown so.merry with her brother and Lord Slender- 
dale, that Mrs Heckfield felt convinced Lord Montreville would set her 
down in his mind as a missish hoyden, and entirely dismiss her from his 
thoughts. In vain were sundry maternal glances levelled at poor Lucy— 
knittings of the eyebrows (suddenly smoothed and converted into sweet 
smiles if any one looked her way), all were wasted on the unconscious girl, 
who, in the gaiety of her heart, continued to laugh and talk till she was on 
the verge of laughing a little too loud, and, as Mrs. Heckfield thought, of 
losing a Marquisite. 

But she was mistaken. Lord Montreville knew the sex well, and he saw 
an innocent, gay, natural laugh—that there was neither freedom nor 
coquetry in her merriment ; he knew how quickly women catch the tone 
of good society, and he still thought she would do. 

Mrs. Heckfield hastened the signal for the departure of the ladies, in con- 
sequence of Lucy’s ill-timed mirth, and they all sailed out, Lady Bodlington 
first, the Honourable Mrs. Haughtville next, Miss Pennefeather followed 
after, and Mrs. Heckfield was able quietly, but angrily to whisper to Lucy, 


“that she giggled just as if Bell Stopford had been with her.—Vol. I. 
pp. 167—172. | 


The second volume contains “ Warenne, or Piping Times of 
Peace.” It is quite a collection of military scenes, dialogues, and 
incidents, some of which are amusing ; but others are of a serious, 
and even sariguinary complexion. We shall, therefore, introduce 
at once the principal character to the notice of the reader : 


Warenne, though young in years, was a gallant and very distinguished 
officer. He had entered the army a boy, at the commencement of the 
Peninsular war, and was entirely employed from that time till its close. 
Promotion came quickly to the survivors in those days of perilous glory, 
and he had successively risen step after step, until he found himself in the 
spring of 1814 first major of his old regiment, the dragoons. At 
Waterloo his Lieutenant-Colonel was killed, and Warenne obtained the 
high rank he held at the moment of which we are writing. Thus, after 
several years of peace, he was not quite thirty-four. Daring, cool, and 
firm, with quick perception, great knowledge of his profession, and much 
general information, he was looked upon by his seniors as one who, if 
opportunity should be given him, could not fail to raise himself to the 
highest honours of his profession; kind of heart, and gentle in manner, 
he was the idol of the soldiery. His form and his features coincided with 
the character of his mind. ‘Tall and muscular, but spare and active, his 
broad chest and clean limbs showed at once strength, and capability of 
continued exertion. His dark and piercing eye bespoke quick compre- 
hension, while his mouth, beautifully formed, and expressing as its natural 
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characteristics, benignity, and perhaps humour, when through agitation it 
became compressed, bore the stamp of decision.’’—Vol. ii. pp. 83, 84. 

Frank Warenne was the Lieutenant-Colonel’s only brother, about six 
years the younger, a gay, dashing, intelligent puppy, very handsome, and 
a good deal spoilt, that is to say, as far as a disposition, by nature incor- 
ruptibly good, could be deteriorated by the admiration of women, and the 
good nature of friends. The affectionate kindness of Colonel Warenne 
himself, had perhaps contributed, as much as any other cause, to render 
Frank what he was. 

Their father, a younger son of the noble house of Warenne, had died 
when his eldest boy Gerald was only thirteen years old, having, shortly 
before his death, vested his small property in land. His widow had hoped 
to be able, with the income arising from this, to educate her two children 
well, and she had placed Gerald at Eton. Before a year had passed, she 
too was gathered to the tomb. Mr. Warenne had bequeathed the estate 
in fee to his wife, trusting to her to divide it between her two sons as she 
might deem best for their future interests. 

She died, however, without a will, and it devolved on Gerald as sole 
heir. From that moment, Gerald, with the decision and nobleness which 
formed so prominent a part of his after character, determined, not only to 
take charge of the instruction and support of Frank during his minority 
by making over for that purpose a portion of the allowance given him by 
Chancery, but, on his coming of age, to divide his inheritance equally with 
him—a resolution which he carried into practice shortly after his return to 
England from the army of occupation, in the winter of 1815. 

He obtained for Frank a commission in the same regiment with himself, 
as soon as he was old enough to hold it, and the young cornet fought his 
first battle at Waterloo under his auspices.—Vol. li. pp. 85—87. 


The next in rotation is styled “ An old Tale and often told.” 
This is rather a startling commencement, but we can relieve our 
fair readers by assuring them, that it is told in a very different 
manner on this occasion. It is also, at least in the commence- 
ment, of a military complexion ; but there is a good individuality of 
character—quite distinct from Warenne is Colonel Fitz Eustace. 
We here give the passage : 


Colonel Fitz Eustace was a person peculiarly calculated to inspire an 
enthusiastic passion to a warm-hearted and devoted girl. He was a soldier, 
and had but lately returned from the seat of war. The fame of his ex- 
ploits had preceded his arrival, and in the social circle to which the young 
Eleanor Morton was admitted as she emerged from girlhood to womanhood, 
he was received as one of the brave defenders of his native land, to whom 
England owed her eminent position in the scale of nations. 

Although military glory is in itself almost a passport to the female heart, 
its effect is certainly enhanced when the outward appearance is correspond- 
ingly heroic, and Colonel Fitz Eustace looked like an hero. The com- 
manding step, the lofty brow, the dark flashing eye, which might almost 
gaze on the sun without being dazzled ; the deep clear sonorous voice, the 
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rapid yet distinct utterance, which seemed as if it could make its commands 
heard and obeyed, through the roar of cannon and the din of battle, com- 
bined to form the beau ideal of a warrior. And if that flashing eye should 
invariably beam with every softer expression, when it dwelt on one fa- 
voured object, if that clear deep voice should suddenly become modulated 
to the low thrilling tone of tenderness when it addressed one person, what 
marvel if the bewildered girl yielded up her whole soul to the new and 
engrossing feeling which stole upon her, under the mask of admiration and 
gratitude ! : 

If ever love, fervent, pure, intense, found its shrine in the heart of 
woman, it did in that of Eleanor Morton. But Colonel Fitz Eustace was 
poor, and it was not till after many years of constancy on both sides, that 
her’parents consented to their union. She had passed long months of 
absence, long days of sickening hope, long nights of watching, when by 
the death of a distant relation Colonel Fitz Eustace became heir presump- 
tive to the earldom of Sotheron, and in the mean time the possession of a 
competency which enabled their marriage to take place. 

Alas! It was not for Eleanor to know unmixed happiness. Climate, 
and severe service had undermined her husband’s constitution, and although 
they both fancied that the life of untroubled serenity they had before them, 
would restore him to health, she had the mortification to see him daily 
become weaker, paler, thinner. She could not blind herself to his illness, 
but she fancied in the autumn, that the clear fresh air of winter would 
brace his feeble frame; in the winter, that the mildness of spring would 
give him renewed vigour; in the spring, that more settled weather would 
confirm his health; in summer, that autumn would bring the desired 
change.—Vol. ii. pp. 266—269. 

At length the divorce passed, and Maria became the wife of him whom 
she loved with increasing tenderness, for all she had given up for his 
sake only endeared him the more to her. Man, on the contrary, though 
he may feel kindness, pity, gratitude, to woman, for the sacrifices she has 
made to him, considers her as in some measure responsible for those he 
has made to her. 

Maria was now for the first time to see Lord Sotheron’s mother. Mrs. 
Fitz Eustace, though bowed down by this last heavy affliction, was too 
gentle to be soured by it. She promised to receive her, whep once she 
was really her daughter-in-law. She only wished to contribute, as far as 
in her lay, to the welfare or the comfort of the beloved son, who, though 
no longer the pride and joy of her heart, was still to her the most precious 
thing on earth. ' 

What were Maria’s feelings as. she drew near the abode of that devoted 
mother, whose fate, already sad, she had so utterly blasted? when she 
thought of presenting to her a grandchild who might not bear the name to 
which the eldest son of Lord Sotheron ought to have been entitled? No 
village bells were ringing to greet their arrival, no old and faithful servants 
crowding the door to welcome their master’s bride. She thought of her 
reception at Ellersville Castle. The approach was thronged with villagers, 
the air resounded with the chimes of the neighbouring parishes, the castle 
terrace was surrounded with the tenantry, the great steps were lined with 
servants, all eager to show attention to their new lady. She was then 
happy, thoughtless, innocent ; she could then look back into herself without 
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remorse or shame, and she felt, as the carriage drew up at Mrs. Fitz Eus.- 
tace’s door, and as they waited till the servant answered the bell, that not 
all the fervour and depth of her devotion to Walter could compensate, 
even in this world, for the loss of self-esteem, and of respectability in the - 
eyes of others.—Vol. ii. pp. 292—294. 

Emily was nearly eighteen, and she was to appear in the world as be- 
came the daughter of Lord Sotheron. They went to London. Maria 
made up her mind never to accompany her daughter, even to the few 
places where she might be kindly received. She thought there was more 
dignity in voluntarily retiring, than in appearing occasionally at some 
houses, and consequently proving, that she was not seen elsewhere because 
she would not be admitted. 

Invitations for Lord Sotheron and Lady Emily Fitz Eustace flocked to 
the house, and Maria received the cards from the porter’s hand with a 
tightness of heart, a difficulty of breathing, at which she was herself sur- 
prised. ‘‘ Can I,” she thought, ‘‘ who have endured such real sorrow, be 
so moved by a contemptible invitation to a foolish ball?” But she blushed 
crimson, as she felt her daughter’s eye glance over the card on which her 
mother’s name was omitted. 

However, she rejoiced that Emily knew the truth ; that she had not now 
to learn it. The evening came, when the lovely Lady Emily Fitz Eustace 
was to make her debut in the great world. Her mother presided at her 
toilet. She smoothed every curl, she arranged every fold. Her hands 
trembled, her eye was haggard, her voice was unsteady, but she fought 
hard, not to allow her emotion to be visible. She would not cloud the 
innocent young creature’s anticipated joys. 

Lord Sotheron was waiting below, and before they entered the carriage 
Maria wished to know if he approved of his daughter’s dress and appear- 
ance. As she held a candle that he might examine some ornaments he 
had just given her, he was forcibly struck by the contrast between the 
glowing cheek, the sparkling eye, the fresh parure of the blooming young 
girl, and the neglected dress, the homely morning cap, and above all, the 
fearful expression of countenance of the mother. A pang of remorse shot 
through him, and he inquired if she felt ill, in a tone of unusual tenderness. 

‘«* T am quite well,” she answered, hurriedly, and they went down stairs. 
She remained suspended till she heard their carriage drive away, when her 
over strung nerves gave way, and she flung herself on the sofa, in an agony 
of tears. She could not go to bed. She felt it impossible to try to sleep 
while thus constrained to desert the natural duty of a mother. Sick at 
heart, she sat expecting her daughter’s return, and listening to the eternal 
carriages rolling in endless succession to scenes where she could not be 
admitted to watch over her child.—Vol. ii. pp. 3283—325. 


The last, and, in our humble opinion, the best of these tales, is 
« Ellen Wareham.” The various incidents are within the range of 
probability : the mild and discreet endurance of unmerited misfor- 
tune is very well depicted in the character and conduct of the 
heroine ; and with the same true pencil the passionate and jealous 
Cresford is admirably contrasted with the manly, generous, and 
open-hearted Hamilton. The moral‘of the story is woven in with 
great propriety, and borne out harmoniously by the termination. 
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The subordinate characters are also in good taste and keeping, and 
the dialogue is more free from familiar vulgarism than are some of 
the other tales. We give the following specimens of the style : 


George, who all this time had continued his attempts to reach Henry’s 
feet, as they sat at opposite ends of the table, at length gave it a tremen- 
dous shake. 

‘« Do be quiet, boys !”’ exclaimed Captain Wareham, in a voice of thunder; 
“and do stop that eternal strumming at the piano-forte—give one some 
peace, Matilda !” : 

Matilda, delighted to be released, jumped up from her half-finished tune, 
and ran to assist James in his labours at the slate. 

‘‘ Caroline, why do you set Matilda to practise just at breakfast time ?”’ 

‘* Why, papa, you said Miss Paterson was to come at ten o’clock for the 
future ; and you said Matilda should practise an hour before she came; so 
I did not very well know how to help it.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! You always contrive to do the disagreeable thing.” 

He turned round, and was again absorbed in the important intelligence 
contained in the newspaper ; for at that time Bonaparte had just returned 
from Egypt, and the proceedings in France were watched by all Europe 


with intense anxiety and interest. The second dish of tea remained by 
his side, untasted.—Vol. ili. pp. 5, 6. 


Mr. Cresford, a young and wealthy London merchant, was not one 
whose coldness rendered him proof against these same eyes. On the con- 
trary, he was an impassioned and impetuous youth, who fell in love with 
Ellen at first sight, danced with her all night, sat by her at supper, and 
never left her side till he had handed her to her carriage. 

The next morning the sisters were preparing to take their accustomed 
exercise, and Ellen had put on her common straw bonnet, when Caroline 
remonstrated. 

‘« It is quite fine, you may just as well wear your Sunday bonnet to-day.” 

‘* This will do very well for the garden. I promised Will Pollard to 
help him to pot the geraniums for the winter.” 

‘“ Surely, Ellen, you are not going to poke about in our little confined 
garden. Do let us walk into the town. There are all the people we met 
at the ball last night; we shall be sure to see some of them.” 

‘* But I promised the gardener to help him. You know papa cannot 
afford to have him more than three days in the week, and if we do not 
assist him a little, the garden can never look nice.” 

‘“‘ Any other day will do just as well for your gardening. Now do, dear 
Ellen, let us take a good long walk, it will refresh us after the ball. I never 
knew you unwilling to oblige any body before. Besides, I must go to the 
shop to buy some things for George, before he returns to school ; and I want 
you to help me. It is so difficult to give poor papa satisfaction. I am sure 
Ido my very best, but I do get so wearied, and so worried at home, what 
with the housekeeping, and the lessons, and having to keep the boys’ things 
ae order, and never being able to do any thing right, that I want a little 
relaxation,” 


Ellen yielded, for she often pitied Caroline, who was decidedly not made 
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for the lot which had befallen her. She put on her best bonnet, and the 
three sisters sallied forth. From the shop they walked along the river side, 
under the shade of some spreading elms, which made this terrace the fa- 
vourite resort of the inhabitants of . They had not long been there 
before Mr. Cresford joined them.—Vol. iii. pp. 17—19. 

“Ellen! are you come at last? I was afraid you would not have 
arrived in time. Iam ill, very ill, and I wished to see you once more; 
you will soon be free of me, and then—but I wished to see you, and to 
forgive you for all I have suffered on your account, and to ask your forgive- 
ness for having made you miserable too. I ought not to have brought you 
to atrial; it was a bad feeling of revenge which drove. me to it, and I 
repent it now; but I was maddened—goaded to desperation, Ellen! I 
have loved you fearfully! I have loved you unto death, for I am dying of 
a broken heart! The doctors do not know my complaint—I can tell 
it them !” 

Ellen had sunk on her knees by the bedside. She sobbed audibly. 

“Tell me you are sorry for me,” he continued ; ‘‘ and tell me that you 
forgive me, as truly as I forgive you.” . 

‘** Oh, Charles! you know I do pity you, and I have from the beginning. 
I have not wilfully done any. thing to increase your wretchednesss. As 
for forgiving you, that I do, indeed, from the bottom of my heart.” 

‘“‘ Well, I have your pity !—and your forgiveness !—your love I never 
had!’ | 

There was a mixture of dejection and of hardness in the tone in which 
the last few words were uttered. Ellen could not reply. It would have 
been a glaring falsehood, to say it was true love she had ever felt for him, 
an impious, and an useless falsehood, to lie to one on the verge of eternity: 

Turning to Henry, he inquired,’ 

«« Are the children come yet? I wanted to bless them, and to bless my 
wife to; for you are still my wife, Ellen !—as long as I am alive, you are 
my wife—I am your husband !”—Vol. ili. pp. 306, 307. 





There are some passages, or rather expressions, in part of the 
dialogue, that are not exactly in good taste in point of expression ; 
and there are some vulgarisms that should by all means be avoided : 
they savour too much of under-breeding, and must have escaped 
the eye of the noble editress, who never would have permitted, had 
she known it, such expressions to yee. 8 as “ poking school-room,” 
“ banging doors,” and “ toddling easily down hill,” &c. &c. The 
volumes, however, are written, in other respects, generally in an 


educated good English style. 
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Art. X. 


1. Report from the Select Committee on Secondary Punishments, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, June, 1832 ; 
with Notes and Appendix by the Committee of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Discipline. London: Longman, 
Rees, and Co. 1833. 


2. A Treatise on the Modern System of Governing Gaols, Peni- 
tentiaries, and Houses of Covtectheis with a view to Moral 
Improvement and Reformation of Character ; also a Detail of 
each Department of a Prison ; together with some Observations 
on the State of Prison Discipline at Home and Abroad, and 
on the Management of Lunatic Asylums. By Major James 
Patmer, one of the Inspectors-General of Prisons in Ireland. 
Dublin: Holden. 1832. 


In the early periods of British history, the only question which was 
entertained by the Legislature or the Government, in reference to 
criminals, whose offences were not capital, was their punishment. 
The prescribed penalty due to a crime being fulfilled, the offender 
was left to himself, and might return, if he pleased, from his im- 
prisonment in the same dispositions as he had on coming in. 

But experience proved that, in this mode of treating prisoners, a 
most valuable opportunity of changing the moral character of the 
offender was lost. Hence, an attempt was gradually made, and an 
organized plan was ultimately employed, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing regulations, with the view of reforming criminals, and de- 
terring them from crime. | 

But, notwithstanding Acts of Parliament were’ passed, and the 
exertions of numerous private individuals, as well as of societies, 
were put into activity, crime still continued to thrive more luxu- 
riously than ever. ‘The Parliamentary Committee, whose report is 
now before us, state this in express words. They say, that they 
have no hesitation in declaring, after the fullest inquiry, that it is 
impossible for any but the most degraded criminal, to be confined, 
even for a short period, within the walls of any prison, as at pre- 
sent regulated, without injury to his morals; that the most virtu- 
ously constituted mind would find it difficult to escape contamina- 
tion : but that where moral and religious principles are but feebly 
unplanted, their total overthrow may be ot a 

This is a sad conclusion to come to, after so many years, such 
labour and treasure have been expended, for the purpose of pro- 
ducing a totally different state of things. 

It is evident that one reason why no improvement has taken 
place is, that those whose duty it is to apply practically the laws 
relating to gaols, neglect their duty, and persevere in the habits t. 
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which they are accustomed. Thus we find how very trifling an 
alteration has been made in the prison of Newgate since the pass- 
ing of the prison laws. In the teeth of the law, male convicts of all 
classes in Newgate are kept in a state of entire idleness ; they re- 
ceive no instruction as the law enjoins they should: the law says 
that a separate bed, hammock, or cot, should be provided for each 
male prisoner, in a separate cell, or in a cell with not more than two 
other.men in it; and yet, what is the actual practice? It is this, 
that the prisoners, except those capitally convicted, sleep on bar- 
rack bedsteads, and in large rooms where many are assembled to- 
gether. ‘I'he law prohibits to all prisoners any other than the gaol 
allowance ; but the inmates of Newgate are allowed to receive pro- 
visions, and even beer. At the New Prison, Clerkenwell, the 
barrack bedsteads occupy a space not exceeding 390 feet in length ; 
there must have been periods of the year when no more than six- 
teen inches could be allowed to each person for sleeping room. The 
prisoners there are shut up at night, and no control whatever is 
maintained over their speech and actions. 

To remedy such evils, a system of classification has been esta- 
blished. But its application has proved altogether abortive, inso- 
much, that the Parliamentary Committee have come to the con- 
clusion that no other alternative remains, than “ that prisoners, 
when committed for trial, should be placed in light solitary sleepmg 
cells, provided with employment where practicable, and furnished 
with moral and religious books ; that, although they should be 
strictly confined to their cells at night, and while at their meals, 
they should be allowed to receive visits from their friends, under 
proper superintendence, and also to walk in the airing-yards of the: 
prison, in company with the other untried prisoners, under the con- 
stant and vigilant superintendance of a turnkey.” 

The mode of punishment adopted in prisons being highly objec- 
tionable, in the opinion of the Committee, on account of its ineffi- 
ciency, its inequality, and its tendency to demoralize, instead of to 
improve, they recommend that hard labour, accompanied by soli- 
tary confinement, should be substituted for the present mode of 
punishment, which consists of hard labour alone. The course, 
then, which the Committee wishes to see adopted is, that each pri- 
soner should be confined in a light solitary cell, except while at 
hard labour; that, in going to and from the scene of labour, they 
should not be allowed even to exchange a whisper, and that con- 
trivances should be made at the wheel, whereby all communication 
between any two of the prisoners would be effectually prevented. 

The Committee likewise propose, that no prisoner be allowed to 
receive visits from his friends, or hold intercourse with them, ex- 
cept by letter, unless in special cases, which are to be determined 
by the magistrates ; that, when in their cells, the prisoners should 
be kept silent, for which purpose a turnkey must constantly peram- 

bulate the galleries of the prison; books, moral and religious, and 
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other improving occupations, should be provided for the prisoners 
in those intervals when they are not engaged in hard labour. 

With respect to the Penitentiary at Milbank, the Committee ap- 

rove of its condition and efficiency in general ; but it proposes 
some alterations, which appear to be necessary to the object of its 
institution. 

The hulks form a branch of the Committee’s inquiry, on which 
they pronounce the most unqualified reprehension, as being alto- 
gether opposed to the principles most essential to be maintained, 
namely, the separation of criminals, and a degree of punishment 
sufficiently severe to cause it to be dreaded by them. ‘That this is 
the case, will be evident from the following description, which is 
merely a faithful summary of what has been declared on oath : 


The average number of prisoners usually confined on board a convict ship 
is from 80 to 800. The ships are divided into wards, each containing from 
12 to 30 persons; in these they are confined when not at labour in the dock 
yard, and the evil consequences of such associations may easily be conceived 
even were the strictest discipline enforced. But your Committee are in- 
formed, that so faris that from being the case, the convicts, after being shut 
up for the night, are allowed to have lights between decks, in some ships, 
as late as ten o'clock ; that, although against the rules of the establishment, 
they are permitted the use of musical instruments ; that flash songs, dancing, 
fighting, and gaming take place; that the old offenders are in the habit of 
robbing the new comers; that newspapers and improper books are clandes- 
tinely introduced ; that a communication is frequently kept up with their 
old associates on shore ; and that occasionally spirits are introduced on board. 
It is true thatthe greater part of these practices is against the rules of the 
establishment; but their existence in defiance of those rules, shows an inhe- 
rent defect in the system. But the indulgence of purchasing tea, bread, 
tobacco, &c. is allowed, the latter with a view to the health of the prisoners ; 
the convicts are also allowed to receive visits from their friends, and during 
the time they remain, are excused working ; and it is stated, that instances 
are frequent of their exemption from labour being extended to several days 
at the request of their friends. It is obvious that such communication 
must have the worst effect ; it not only affords an indulgence to which no 
person in the situation of a convict is entitled, but it allows the most dan- 
gerous and improper intercourse to be kept up with his old companions, from 
whom it is most important to disconnect him. The most assiduous atten- 
tion on the part of the ministers of-religion, would be insufficient to stem 
the torrent of corruption flowing from these various and abundant sources ; 
but, unless the evidence of three witnesses is utterly unworthy of belief, it 
appears that but little attention is paid to the promotion of religious feel- 
ings, or to the improvement of the morals of the convicts, and that, except 
fora short time on Sunday morning, the chaplains have no communication 
whatever with them.—pp. 18—19. 


« 


Indeed, so easy, quiet, and congenial, is the life of a criminal at 
the hulks, that it is said, in the vulgar language of the thieves, to 
be a “ pretty jolly life,” and not a few of the persons examined, 
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agreed in stating, that many free labourers would be very glad to 
exchange places with them. The Committee proposes that all 
prisoners sentenced to transportation, should be A Hema sent 
out of the country, and that all convict establishments should 
henceforth be nothing more than mere intermediate stations be- 
tween the gaol and the place of banishment. 

In considering the subject of penal colonies, the Committee 
strongly testify their sense of the necessity of continuing the sys- 
tem of transporting to distant colonies criminals whose offences do 
not deserve capital punishment, but of whose morals there is no 
hope of improvement at home. Indeed, the example of the United 
States of America, which is without colonies, and cannot therefore 
dispose so easily of its culprits, is quite enough to illustrate the 
policy of maintaining so important a resource. Speaking of the 
manner in which transported criminals are treated when they 
arrive at the place of settlement, the Committee call attention to 
one particular abuse, which more than all they seem, very justifi- 
ably, we must say, most zealous to extinguish. ‘The class of convicts 
that have given most trouble and uneasiness to the government of 
the Australian colony, consists of what are called gentleman con- 
victs, that is to say, persons of education, who have filled the offices 
of clerks or agents at home. These persons are usually, on their 
arrival at Sydney, provided with lodgings, as the local government 
did not think it suitable to place them in the convict barracks with 
felons of an inferior class. Many of these persons have been put 
into public offices, others have been allowed to be engaged in the 
families of settlers, either in the capacity of clerks or of tutors, 
and many more, not finding employment, have been left on the 
hands of government. General Darling, out of an amiable com- 
miseration for these ill-fated innocents, actually formed an esta- 
blishment, at a distance of two hundred miles from Sydney; but 
the expense, in these times, of such a luxury, would not be borne 
by the mother country, and the asylum for these genteel scoundrels 
was suppressed. It is truly marvellous how such Se alee stupidity 
could be found in the character of any man selected by an enlight- 
ened government for the discharge of a responsible office. General 
Darling never foresaw, and never perhaps contemplated, the possi- 
bility of the advantageous condition of those felons in the pi a 
being a temptation to others at home to follow their example. 
But such really was the case. The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, with respect to this abuse are, that all such convicts should 
be first sent to the convict establishments inthe dock-yards at home, 

and that having been habituated to hard labour there, they should 
then be sent to the colonies, to be subjected to labour in the service 
of the settlers. The Committee likewise recommends, that convicts 
in the service of Government be strictly confined to their barracks 
at night, and in separate cells. 

In the suggestions which the Committee offer occasionally for 
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remedying the abusés pointed out by them, it will be observed, 
that a reference is usually made to the practice of the United 
States of America. In that country, the system of penitentiary 
discipline consists of solitary confinement at night, hard labour b 
day, the strict observance of silence and attention to moral an 
religious improvement. In the prisons at Auburn and Sing-Sin 
in the State of New York, and Weatherfield in the State o 


Connecticut, the following is the diary of the proceedings which 
take place : 


At sunrise the convicts proceed in régular order to the several workshops, 
where they remain under vigilant superintendance till the hour of breakfast 
when they repair to the common hall. When at their meals, the prisoners 
are seated at tables in single rows, with their backs towards the centre, so 
that there can be no interchange of signs. From one end of the workrooms 
to the other, upwards of five hundred convicts may be seen, without a sin- 
gle individual being observed to turn his head towards a visitor; and nota 
whisper is heard throughout the apartments. At the close of day, labour 
is suspended, and the prisoners return in military order to their solitary 
cells; where they have the opportunity of reading the Scriptutes, and of 
reflecting in silence on their past lives. ‘The chaplain occasionally visits 
the prisoners in their cells, instructing the ignorant, and administering the 
reproofs and consolations of religion. ‘The influence of these visits is de- 
scribed to be most beneficial, and the effect of the entire discipline suc- 
cessful in the prevention of crime, both by the dread which the imprison- 
ment inspires, as well as by the reformation of the offender. 

Another system of penitentiary discipline practised in the United States, 
is of a more formidable character, the severity of which has excited consi- 
derable opposition. It is enforced at Philadelphia and Pittsburg, in the 
state of Pennsylvania. The main feature by which it is distinguished from 
the government at Auburn, consists in the enforcement of solitary confine- 
ment by day as well as by night. It was originally intended that this pet+ 
petual solitude should be inflicted at the Philadelphia Prison without any 
relief arising from manual labour, but the Commissioners appointed to revise 
the penal laws of Pennsylvania were adverse to the experiment. ‘This sys+ 
tem has now been in operation for the last two years; and it must be 
allowed that although the the plan is in some respects objectionable, the 
serious apprehensions to which it has given rise have not been realized.— 
pp. 40—41, 


A correspondent of the London Prison Discipline Society gives 
the accompanying account of the results of a visit to the State 
Penitentiary : 


The first prisoner whom we were locked up with was a man éonfined 
for a second offence of horse-stealing. On his first conviction he had been 
imprisoned in the Walnut-street gaol ; we found him hard at work weaving, 
and very ready to answer every question we put to him; he fully acknow: 
ledged his crimes, and explained the motives which first led him into 
error, We asked him how, having once suffered for the violation of the 
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laws, he was still led on in the commission of crime? With a smile which 
implied surprize at our supposed ignorance of the nature of a prison where 
the convicts are allowed intercourse with each other, he-replied that, ‘‘ He 
who has been confined in the Walnut-street prison can never come out an 
honest man ;”’ and went on to explain how impossible it was to avoid form- 
ing connexions with associates in guilt, whose greatest delight is to lead 
others into the commission of their own crimes. He enlarged very much 
upon this, and detailed how readily the young offenders were led still further 
astray, by listening to the hairbreadth escapes and stories of low cunnin 

and deceit by which men, grey headed in iniquity, had eluded the vigilance 
of justice. Changing the subject, we inquired whether he felt any differ- 
ence in the effect of his present punishment; whether it was much more 
severe, and whether solitude had not the effect of depressing both his 
bodily and mental energies? He said the effect was as different as day from 
night, and he considered his present confinement as one of the greatest 
blessings of his life, and the only one by which he could possibly have been 
saved from irretrievable destruction; he acknowledged that the punish- 
ment was severe, and he had felt it particularly so at first: by constant 
work at his loom, he wove from 15 to 18 yards per day; but without 
work he thought his spirits would be very depressed, and he should 
become weary of himself.—There are no sentinels, no fire-arms, no corporal 
punishment, nor is any work compulsory; the newly arrived convict is 
asked whether he wishes to work ; and if he declines it at first, he invariably 


solicits for it in a day or two, when it is made a matter of favour to give it 
him.—p. 42. 


The second work in our list is that of a practical man, who is 
entitled to an attentive hearing, in consequence of being able to 
speak from twelve years experience as Inspector-General of Pri- 
sons in Ireland. He places very extensive confidence in the ad- 
vantages of classification. “He also wishes to see a system of se- 
parate cells adopted, butthis proposition he does not carry as widely 
as the Parliamentary Committee would wish. He next proposes 
that due employment should be provided for the prisoners. In Ire- 
land the chief occupation of such persons is stone-breaking for the 
roads. But the worthy Major would prefer seeing the men engaged 
in trades, which would prove more beneficial to them hereafter. 

School instruction, as a part of prison discipline, is strongly incul- 
cated by the author. The peculiar claims of the prisoner to the 
benefits of education are, that he is, in most cases, the victim of 
parental neglect—that he owes his misfortunes to that ignorance 
to which he was condemned by the criminal indifference of his pa- 
rents, and that even the tardy knowledge which prison instruction 
affords him might be the means of effecting a change of character. 

Upon the circumstance of sufficient accommodation being provi- 
ded for prisoners, the Major lays great stress. Mortality and the 
victims of bad example are increased by restricted buildings, which 
‘must necessarily be always in a crowded and unwholesome state. 

Inspections constantly kept up, and performed by the Governor 
himself, will greatly add to the maintenance of order and discipline 
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in the prisons. A turnkey is recommended by Major Palmer to 
be attached to each working class to superintend them, and prevent 
any intercourse between one and another beyond what necessity 
may require. With respect to diet, the Major, with obvious pro- 
priety, says, that a prison is not a place where culprits should riot 
in the luxuries of the table ; it is rather a habitation with the recol- 
lection of which they should ever have reason to associate the incon- 
venience of an humble, coarse diet,which at the same time should be 
wholesome. On this point the prisons of England are notoriously 
deficient. : 

A great deal of space is devoted by the author to the considera- 
tion of the female prisoners. Without proceeding further into the 
detail of his descriptions, we must be satisfied to attend for the 
present merely to the results which he has obtained, and these ma 
be understood from. the following summary of the defects which 
exist in some of the gaols in Ireland : 


Ist. Want of permanent and steady employment for every individual, 
from rising till bed-time, excepting the hours for meals and instruction. 

2d. Full accommodation so as to admit of a separate cell for each pri- 
soner. 

3d. The want of a juvenile class, so arranged as to be rather a school 
for trades, morals, and instruction, to alter the habits of the young cul- 
prits, remove them from evil society, and train them up as any young 
person may be if attended to, and thus reform that part of the rising ge- 
neration who frequently find their way into gaol, and who, if sent out as 
they come in, will inevitably increase their number by tainting others ; 
one pickpocket or young vagrant, if reformed, is of far more value than 
his own personal change. 

4th. The neglect of a steady and permanent silence, amounting to the 
prevention of any intercourse amongst prisoners: a better description of 
turnkeys can only effect this. 

5th. The want of chaplains who could give their entire time in aid of 
the reformatory system, and who should be fairly remunerated, giving some 
hours each day to the duty, not only of prayers, morning and evening, but 
to individual instruction, advice, and exhortation. 


As our object simply is to excite general attention to the great 
and important subject.of Prison Discipline, we shall content our- 
selves with laying the above facts before our readers. We shall 
carefully watch the progress of improvement in this great feature of 
domestic policy, in whatever country it may take place. 
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Art. XI.—The Inferno of Dante, Translated. By IcHABop 
Cuartes Wricut, M. A. London: Longman, Rees, & Go, 
1833. 


A new version in English of Dante’s Inferno is we own an an- 
nouncement full of interest for our minds. The performance has 
come upon us quite abruptly, and altogether mpg by those 
heraldic paragraphs of promise which usually usher in novelties of 
so much consequence as the translation of a poem of Dante. 

Italian poetry, particularly that of the illustrious poet just men- 
tioned, has in recent times been rendered more familiar than at an 
former period of our history to British ears. The expatriation of 
Italians, distinguished for their genius and literature, and, in some 
instances for the union of these accomplishments with the happiest 
accidents of birth and fortune, has led to the introduction of a taste 
for their native language in some of the highest circles in England; 
and it is not to be wondered at that our publications should occa- 
sionally testify the influence which such a circumstance would natu- 
rally have over the current of our publications. We do not pro- 
pose to enter minutely into an imvestigation of the merits of the 
present version. We shall content ourselves with presenting to the 
reader a few passages, selected on such a principle as will best 
enable him to understand the merits of Mr. Wright's performance. 

In order to read with advantage, or perhaps we might with more 
propriety say at once, in order to comprehend, it is absolutely ne- 
cessary for the reader to subdue his imagination into the belief that 
a vast concavity, or mighty pit, yawns before it, which reaches from 
the surface to the very centre of the earth: that this huge cavity is 
in the form of an inverted cone, the apex at the centre, the base at 
the surface of the earth, and that its depth is divided into nine cir- 
cles,each circle,of course, being narrower and narrower as it descends. 
Now it is convenient to bear in mind that each of these circles is des- 
tined as a repository, where criminals in this world are ultimately 
punished. The rule of retribution is, that the greater the crime 
the lower is the circle to which the delinquent is condemned ; and 
woe be to those whose merits entitle them to the last circle, or that 
nearest to the centre, for that is the station assigned to the arch- 
traitor and worst enemy of mankind—Lucifer the Infernal. When 
the reader has accustomed himself to contemplate such an image 
as this, he may then direct his steps to the dark valley in a savage 
wilderness, where he will find Dante attempting to se his escape 
by ascending a delightful mountain. With this scene the Inferno 
begins. Scarcely ~ he made up his mind to scale the heights 
when his way is obstructed by three wild beasts—a panther, lion, 
and she-wolf. 

It is well known that the /nferno was a mere allegory, destined 
to be a mysterious representation of the chief political circumstances 
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which oppressed Italy at the period when Dante wrote. The pan- 
ther, therefore, with its variegated colours, and, above all, with its 
reckless cruelty of disposition, is only an emblem of Florence, which 
was at the period torn by the mutual and implacable violence of two 
factions, those of the Neri and Bianchi, and which presented every 
possible alternation or phase of political inclination under the capri- 
cious domination of a head-strong populace. 

The importunity, the obstinacy, and the intractable spirit dis- 
played by the panther, are a source of the utmost annoyance to the 
visionary bard, and he grows desperate now and then, and he thinks 
of abandoning the attempt. In this perplexity a lion appears on 
the mountain, and at the same time the adventurer is attacked by 
a she-wolf. 

The last two characters, if so they may with propriety be called, 
are merely emblematical. The first represents France ; she who 
interfered in the affairs of Florence merely through an impulse of 
ambition. The she-wolf is intended to stand for the see of Rome. 
By such a force Dante ultimately finds himself driven back into the 
dark valley from which he had but just emerged. In this cri- 
sis the shade of the illustrious Virgil appears beside him. From 
this spirit he receives various counsel ; he is recommended by the 
welcome apparition to attempt to climb the mountain by some 
other road than that already so fruitlessly tried ; and to encourage 
Dante in such an undertaking Virgil actually offers his assistance 
as a guide. We shall give the description of the meeting, as a 
specimen of the author’s powers : 


While sadly I retraced my former course 
Down in the vale,—before me I descried 
One, who by long disuse of speech was hoarse, 

Him in that desert vast when I survey’d— 

‘* Have pity, whatsoe’er thou be,” I cried— 
“ Or living man, or melancholy shade.” 

* Not man,”’ he answer'’d, ‘‘ though I once was man ; 
My parents were of Lombardy ; and they 
In Mantua both their mortal journey ran. 

Ere mighty Julius reign’d, I had my birth, 

And lived at Rome beneath Augustus’ sway, 
When false and lying gods prevail’d on earth. 

A bard I was, and sang that just one’s fame— 
Anchises’ son,—who left the ‘Trojan shore 
When fell proud Ilion wrapt in hostile flame. 

But why returnest thou to such annoy? 

Why dost thou climb yon pleasant mount no more— 
The origin and cause of every joy ?” 

With downcast looks I answer’d, bending low : 

‘«« Art thou that Virgil then, that fountain clear, 

Whence streams of eloquence so richly flow ? 
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O thou, of bards the honour and the light, 
Let my long study of thy volume dear, 
And mighty love, gain favour in thy sight. 
My master thou—my author most admir’d ; 
To thee alone that beauteous style I owe, 
Which for my name such honour hath acquired. 
Behold the beast which caused me to retreat! 
Protection from her wrath, great sage, bestow ; 
Through very fear my veins and pulses beat.”—pp. 6, 7. 


Virgil not satisfied with affording Dante safe conduct over the 
mountain, further proposes to lead him through hell and purgatory, 
in order that by witnessing the state of every sinner, after departin 
this life, he (Dante) might be able to convey some certain, an 
what might prove very useful information to the world. 

In the course of their journey, the doubts in which Dante was 
involved, are removed by the reasonings and remonstrances of Vir- 
gil, who relates to him the manner in which he had been led to 
afford Dante assistance. The immediate cause of his undertaking 
the mission to Dante, Virgil described as having emanated from 
Beatrice in heaven. This young lady was beloved by Dante ; she 
died young, but her image was set up as an idol of perpetual 
worship in his heart. It is a beautiful and affecting compliment 
of the poet to place her in the character of a celestial mediator 
with Virgil, a descending from her state of happiness to testify 
the sympathy which she felt for her suffering lover still on earth. 

The assurances received from Virgil of efficient heavenly aid re- 
vived Dante’s resolution ; he declares his determination to pursue 
the new path recommended by his admired patron, and bends to 
him at once as his master and friend. We shall give from the last 
Canto the noble description of Lucifer, surrounded with ice in the 
very centre of the earth. 


Imagine then, if fancy thou possess, 
What I became, of either state bereft. 

Above the ice uprear’d his bust on high 
The monarch of that region of distress ; 

And nearer to a giant’s height am I, 

Than to his arms are giants :—now compute, 
How vast in magnitude the whole must be, 
Which to a portion so immense could suit. 

If he were beauteous once, as hideous now,— 
Yet in his pride transgress’d his Sire’s decree, 
Well may he be the source of every woe. 

O what a prodigy he seem’d, to view ! 

For on his head three faces were uprear’d ; 
The one in front of a vermillion hue : 
The other two, above each shoulder blade, 
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United closely to the first appear’d ; 
And at the crest all three a junction made. 

Somewhat ’twixt white and yellow was the right ; 

The left, to look at, was like those who dwell 
Where Nile descends from Ethiopa’s height. 
Two mighty wings extended under each, 
Which to a bird so monstrous suited well : 
Nor e’er beheld I sails such distance reach. 

Plumes had they none ; but in their texture they 
Were like a bat’s; which flexible and thin, 
Produced three winds by their incessant play, 

And froze Cocytus’ lowest depths profound. 

The six eyes wept ; and o’er his triple chin 
The tears and bloody foam pour’d fast around. 
At every mouth, e’en like a grinding mill, 
He crush’d a writhing sinner in his jaws > 
Thus three at once were doom’d his wrath to feel. 

To him in front, this crushing was but play, 
Compared with what he suffer’d from the claws, 
Which from his back oft tore the skin away. 

‘«‘ That one above, condemn’d to pangs more dread, 
Is Judas ’Scariot,” said my guide :—‘ without, 
His feet he plies: within, sinks down his head. 

Of the other two, whose heads are plunged below, 
Brutus the one, who hangs from the black throat ; 
See how he writhes, yet speaks not in his woe !— 

Cassius the other, with such strength endued. 

But night returns ; and from the abyss of hell 
We must depart—for all hath now been view'd.” ° 
pp. 318—320. 


It will be seen from these extracts, that the translator is, at all 
events, pretty faithful to his original, and ‘that in no material in- 
stance is the meaning of Dante even obscured. The measure 
adopted seems to us well suited to the nature of the subject, and 
the whole is executed in a very animated spirit, and with great ease 
and simplicity of expression, such as more nearly approximate its 
merits to those of the /nferno itself. 

It is no part of our duty to enter into the dispute respecting the 
— design which is attributed to Dante in this poem. Mr. 

right merely follows Professor Rosetti in his Disquizione Sullo 
Spirito Antipapala, in representing it as intended to shadow forth 
the political and moral condition of Italy. Rosetti indeed is the 
interpreter whom Mr. Wright implicitly takes for his guide, and 
assuming that what the professor has given on his own authority 
1s indisputable, the translator ventures to announce that the whole 
object of Dante’s design was the reprobation of popery, the ridicule 
of the Roman Catholic religion, as it was then practised in Italy, 
and the condemnation of the corruption and vices of the clergy.— 
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Mr. Wright, however, allows all the great merit of this discovery to be 
imputed to his own ingenuity, never even hinting at the existence 
of such a person as Professor Rosetti. 

It is not, however, because injustice has been done to the pro- 
fessor by Mr. Wright, that we should follow the example. We are 
therefore led to remind the reader that Signor Rosetti is a specula- 
tor of no ordinary kind ; his whole soul is made up of suspicion; 
the most ordinary occurrence, the most trivial poateat are, in his 
distempered imagination, the token of some extraordinary pro- 
ceedings mysteriously transacting, heaven knows where. What 
will be thought of the adventurous philosopher, who devotes a chap- 
ter of the very work which we have signified above to an elaborate 
series of arguments with the view of making out his own strange 
assertion—to wit, that such a woman as the Laura of Petrarch 
never existed! ‘The professor, at all events, cannot deny that Pe- 
trarch complained, that he moaned and lamented beneath the afflic- 
tion of unrequited love. But no—the perverse professor of Italian 
positively believes that the expressions of grief used by the illustri- 
ous poet constituted a mere exterior language of apparent complaint 
only, and that Petrarch’s assumed sorrow was no more than a high 
state of inward exultation. Hypothesis never yet brought on such 
a state of insanity as that which must have prevailed over the intel- 
lect of Professor Rosetti, when he penned such a judgment as that 
which he has recorded respecting Laura ; for if ever a man’s worth, 
taken altogether, were capable of deciding a particular fact as to his 
life, Laura was certainly a living woman, and enthusiastically be- 
loved by Petrarch. It is right, therefore, that the public really 
should see what sort of authority it is on which Dante is charged 
with all the dissimulation and malice which must necessarily be in- 
volved in the truth of M. Rosetti’s theory. 





Art. XII..—Reflections on the Domestic and Foreign Policy of 
Great Britain since the War. By a British Merchant, long 
resident abroad. London: Ridgway. 1833. 


Tue assumption upon which the author has resolved to communi: 
cate his advice to the country is, that the empire is placed in a 
most critical situation, and that its difficulties are altogether to be 
ascribed to the erroneous or negligent policy me baat, since the 
termination of war. 

First of all, the writer contends, that the true policy at the close 
of the war, was to sustain, uniformly and steadily, remunerating 
prices for all the great branches of national industry. ‘The conse- 
quences of not adopting this principle are manifested at this mo- 
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ment in the very anomalous condition in which the landed interest 
is placed, inasmuch as in reference to it, any one may now say of 
this country, that we have a fertile soil, an industrious people, 
abundant capital, high prices, and I the remuneration for pro- 
rietors and labourers is quite insufficient. So insufficient indeed 
is it, that if prices were lowered, it would at once put an end to all 
cultivation, and the whole peasantry would be sent adrift, whilst 
the landowners must become beggars. Our author takes it, that 
the annual value of the productions from the soil of this country is 
considerably more than two millions sterling. With due encourage- 
ment of capital and industry, he thinks that this value might 
increased. He then considers the annual value of British manu- 
factures, and the foreign demand upon them, and concludes, that 
the latter, after sixteen years of perseverance and toil, fell very 
much under thirty millions sterling, while the native consumption 
absorbed all the rest. The government even admitted, that the 
home demand took two-thirds of our manufactures, and this is one 
of the reasons why the latter demand should be preferred as an 
object of legislative protection. Our author, however, contends, 
that the soil of the United Kingdom is rapidly becoming a mono- 
poly, that na encouragement is given to the native agriculture, and 
that above all, that great principle is neglected which ought to 
secure in the home market a remunerating price to the producer, 
whatever that price might be found to be. He proposes, too, that 
a Board of Agriculture should be established, to act as a protection 
to the middle class against the encroaching dispositions of the 
wealthy. After touching on the poor laws and the tenure of lands, 
the author proceeds to the important subjects of manufactures and 
foreign commerce, which he thinks have been fostered with a degree 
of partiality that has seriously injured the agricultural interests. 
He then enters upon a minute examination of the errors committed 
in our general policy, and notices particularly the eee of our 
diplomatic arrangements with respect to commerce. Whilst every 
country of Europe provides, by resident agents, against any unjus-~ 
tifiable obstruction to her trade, the agents of England alone seem 
supine, Thus it is stated by our author, that when quarantine 
became a most oppressive impediment on British commercial en. 
terprise in the south of Europe, but especially in the Italian ports, 
our official residents in those places submitted to the inconvenience 
with the most extraordinary complacency. vee this important 
point, our author very properly lays considerable stress, and as it 
is one intimately connected with the best interests of the country, 
and, moreover, as this is a period when men’s minds are peculiarly 
favourable to the removal of all abuses, we cannot hesitate to re. 
commend to the attention of the public the following suggestion of 
a British merchant : 


Here I may hazard an observation on a topie of practical importance, 
Something more is certainly necessary to be consulted in the selection of 
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our representatives abroad, diplomatic as well as commercial, than the pur- 
poses of the faction or the influence of patronage. . The qualifications of a 
consul must be in part at least those of a merchant, and the necessity for 
these may be ascertained, as much from British blunders in appointments of 
the kind, as from the care which France and other countries take in prepa- 
ration for them. That officers of the army are not the most likely to pos- 
sess the requisites may be admitted without any disparagement to them, 
One year has not yet elapsed since a British minister, resident at a foreign 
court of the first order, just discovered that British merchants residing in 
that country were about to be taxed with heavy contributions for the first 
time, and sent « circular prohibiting the taxation; whereas the government 
alluded to had uniformly since the peace exacted from all British mer- 
chants residing within its dominions the very contributions designated in his 
circular. Many of the merchants had, besides, as uniformly protested 
against it, and sent their protests to the Pritish consuls and ministers; yet 
no such circumstances, it seems, were known to this British minister ! 

_ I may notice the treaty madeat Ghent with North America, as one in which 
both nations were perfectly disengaged from every trammel of past obliga- 
tions towards each other; and in which reciprocity could not bewilder the 
judgment, if each party could discover his own from that of his neighbour, 
or knew the value of his rights, in the most extended sense of commercial 
relations. By this treaty, however, America carried away from the British 
shipowner a great mass of his legitimate employment without making any 
equivalent whatever in return.—pp. 73-—74. 


These are examples of the incapacity which has so often mixed 
itself up in our permanent negociation with ether States. But how 
could it be otherwise in the case of mere agents, when even the 
Cabinet itself was wanting in its duty. In no instance whatever, 
do we trace a vestige of any attempt being made by our Ministers 
to study the degree of aptitude for cultivating a commercial inter- 
course with us, which each of the European States possessed. And 

et it can only be by a reciprocity of productions and wants, that a 
Gaile commercial intercourse can be kept up between two 
countries. The whole object of the author, in this part of his 
work, is to show, that the general industry has been threatened 
with destruction by two influences, which, though differing from 
each other, are embraced by the same policy : that British commerce, 
ever since the close of the war, has yielded only temporary advan- 
tage, which resulted either from a monopoly, from the peculiar con- 
venience of a locality, from an abundant capital, or from some spe- 
cial privilege. This is, in some measure, attested by the fact, that 
many capitalists thrive most on the panics which the forcing system 
has produced. 

The mismanagement of colonies forms another subject of com- 
plaint with the author. ‘The whole system of management applied 
to the colonies receives a strict examination, and appears to be in 
general worthy of the censure of impartial men. What principally 
calls for reprehension is, that these possessions are converted into 
mere military stations. J’rom this subject the author proceeds to 
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the general questton of slavery, and he states it as his opinion, that 
the Legislature is strictly bound to take efficient measures for the 
certain, but, under the circumstances, gradual emancipation of the 
black population. 

The next subject to which the author directs our attention is that 
of the currency. ‘lo the change of currency has been attributed 
all the embarrassments of the nation: but the author does not 
rank the effect of its influence so highly ; he looks upon it as a mere 
collateral instrument, and thinks it was adopted only as a vexatious 
expedient, for the purpose of ne relief from the general 
distress, however vainly it was tried. The writer firmly says : 


It will be admitted, then, in the first place, I conceive, that it is the 
duty of the state to supply a safe and sufficient current medium for the use 
of the people; and also that the constant attention of the government 
should be directed to the working of this medium, so as to prevent deteri- 
oration of such part of it as may be composed of the precious metals, and 
to the security of such other part as may be composed of paper. It will, 
likewise, now be admitted, as it might have been foreseen, that the paper 
circulation of England has been egregiously sacrificed through neglect by 
the government: and that the better conduct of the banks alone prevented 
this kind of circulation in Scotland from being equally destructive. Even 
the Bank of England, admitting its sufficient solvency, has been allowed 
by the state to administer to the community, in this respect, when the 
private interests of the proprietors called upon them to sink, without a 
thought, the general welfare, and preserve their own. Whenever such a 
power of mischief is thus loosely delegated by the government to the dis- 
cretion of any body of men, this conflict is certain of frequent occurrence, 
and of turning, as it has often turned, against the people. The bank, 
therefore, is not to blame, but the government is undeniably, as it is also 
for all the consequent ruin produced by the failure of country banks. So 
far as the circulation is to depend on issues of paper, the first duty of the 
government must be to see to its security every where, by trusting nothing 
to the character or discretion of the parties to whom such a sacred duty 
“may be delegated; and as Great Britain is circumstanced by a national 
debt, in which all have confidence, the treasury bonds point out a proper 
fund, as a collateral security, through deposits therein, to make every issue 
of paper as secure to the people as the stability of the state and of indivi- 
duals can render it.—pp. 141—143. 


The arguments and observations urged in favour of these views, 
are carried to a considerable extent. It is unnecessary for us to 
attempt to pursue his reasoning. After a few pages on tithes and 
the church, the author adverts to the essence of our general policy. 
The views which he unfolds aud discusses resolve themselves into a 
few brief regulations which it is incumbent on the nation to carry 
into effect. The first is the utility of cultivating the soil in such a 
manner, and under such circumstances as will ensure the necessa- 
ries of life to the whole of the native population. In the next place, 
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it is of the deepest importance to enable the labourin 
by employment to add to their means of obtaining a 
Lastly, it is an important desideratum to effect the employment of 
the acquired capital of the country, at the same time that a dul 
pro ortioned remuneration shall be secured to those who immedi- 
ately own it. 

The resources of the country, it is truly observed by the author 
are perfectly adequate to all purposes of general utility and com- 
fort; these resources only want regulations conceived in an 
honest and intelligent spirit, to make them abundantly available 
for every insane ag sia He says, that had a system tending to 
such a consummation been put in practice long ago, we should not 
now have to speculate upon its value, we should be in the full en- 
joyment of its operation. 

The work is written in a truly philosophical spirit, and is well 
worthy the perusal of those who have the best interests of the coun- ° 
try at heart. 





Art. XIII. — Twenty-five Years in the Rifle Brigade. By the 
late WittiaM Surtegs, Quartermaster. Edinburgh: Black. 
wood. 1833. 


Tue author of this work was the son of a tradesman, and was born 
in the village of Corbridge, in Northumberland, in August 1781. 
He vedtived an education suited to his circumstances. At the age 
of seventeen, having a strong predilection for the army, he enlisted 
in the Northumberland Militia. With several of his comrades, 
Surtees afterwards volunteered into the 56th Regiment, which was 
then called the Pompadours, because their facings were of the 
colour which was a favourite of Madame Pompadour. We only 
wonder how a British regiment could ever be influenced by such a 

wer as that of the mistress of a French king. Surtees was 
selected for the light pomeeny of the regiment, which joimed the 
army destined for Holland. ‘This army arrived at the Texel, and 
disembarked at the Helder in September, 1799. The proceedings 
of the forces between this and the period of their return in No- 
vember are faithfully described by the author. The regiment was 
sent over to Ireland shortly after its return to Holland. In that 
country, the men suffered the severest privations. Here the author 
made up his mind to abandon a military life, but under some unac- 
countable influence he ultimately volunteered into the Rifle Corps, 
or 95th. With other volunteers he marched to Sussex, and joined 
the regiment at Eastbourne. In this place, by his good conduct, 
and particularly by distinguishing himself as a good shot, Surtees 
obtained promotion. His good fortune did not desert him after 
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the first visit, for he was rapidly raised, by successive promotions, 
to the rank of pay-sergeant of the regiment. 

In 1805, the Rifle Corps was sent to Germany, from which, in 
common with other British troops, it was under the necessity of 
rather speedily returning, for the hattle of Austerlitz had dissipated 
all hopes of the success of the project which had been meditated 
by the expedition of a British force toGermany. Our author was 

romoted to the office of the quartermaster sergeant of the second 
battalion of the Rifle Corps. This battalion embarked in July 
1807, at Deal, for Densiiaxk, as a part of the notorious expedition 
which, to the eternal disgrace of this country, was sent against 
Copenhagen. On his return from the Baltic, the author married 
a young woman in his native place, whom he had known from 
childhood. The union was not a happy one, a circumstance which 
may be easily accounted for when we remember, that out of the 
eight years during which the wife lived, they were separated 
during six. 

In 1808, the battalion to which Surtees belonged, embarked in 
the expedition to Corunna, under Sir John Moore. The fate of 
this enterprise, and the return of the surviving portion of the 
British troops, are well known. On the 29th June, 1810, the two 
companies of the battalion to which Surtees belonged, were ordered to 
Cadiz, and he was amongst the number of those who had embarked. 
The Rifle Corps was present at the siege of Badajos, the parti- 
culars of which are related by the author in a style that brings the 
scene in vivid colours before our eyes, Some of the scenes which 
he personally witnessed in the ditch on this glorious occasion are 
noticed by him: 


One of the first strange sights that attracted our notice was soon after 
our arrival. An officer with yellow facings came out of the town with a 
frail one leaning on his arm, and carrying in her other hand a cage with a 
bird in it; and she tripped it over the bodies of the dead and dying with 
all the ease and indifference of a person moving in a ball-room—no more 
concern being evinced by either of them, than if nothing extraordinary had 
= It was really lamentable to see such an utter absence of all right 

eeling. 

Soon after this the men began to come out with their plunder. Some 
of them had dressed themselves in priests’ or friars’ garments—some ap- 
‘peared in female dresses, as nuns, &c.; and, in short, all the whimsical and 
fantastical figures imaginable almost were to be seen coming reeling out of 
the town, for by this time they were nearly all drunk. I penetrated no 
farther into the town that day than to a house a little beyond the breach, 
where I had deposited the wounded ; but I saw enough in this short trip to 
disgust me with the doings in Badajos at this time, I learnt that no house, 
church, or convent, was held sacred by the infuriated and now ungovern- 
able soldiery,but that priests or nuns, and common people, all shared alike, 
and that any who showed the least resistance were instantly sacrificed to 
heir fury. They had a method of firing through the lock of any door that 
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happened to be shut against them, which almost invariably had the effect 
of forcing it open; and such scenes were witnessed, in the streets as baffle 
description. : 

One man of our first battalion, I am told, had got a hogshead of brandy 


into the streets, and, getting his mess-tin, and filling it from the cask, and 
seating himself astride like Bacchus, swore that every person who came 


by should drink, be who he may. His commanding-officer happened to be 
one who came that way, and he was compelled to take the tin and drink, 
for, had he refused, it is not improbable the wretch would have shot him, 
for his rifle was loaded by his side, and the soldiers had by this time become 
quite past all control, Another, who had been fortunate enough to obtain 
a considerable quantity of doubloons, put them in his haversack, and was 
making his way out of the town, but was induced, before he left it, to drink 
more than he could carry. He laid him down somewhere to take a nap, 
and awoke soon after without even his shoes, and not only were the dou: 
bloons gone, but all his own necessaries also. 

In short, a thousand of the most tragi-comical spectacles that can pos- 
sibly be imagined, might be witnessed in this devoted city. The officers 
did all they could to repress these outrages, but the soldiers were now so 
completely dispersed that one quarter of them could not be found; and, 
indeed, the only benefit almost that the officers could render was, by each 
placing himself ina house, which generally secured it from being broken 
open and plundered. ‘The different camps of our army were for several 
days after more like rag-fairs than military encampments, such quantities 
of wearing-apparel of all kinds were disposing of by one set of plunderers 
to the other. But they were not content with what they had brought out 
of Badajos ; they had now got such relish for plunder, that they could not 
leave it off when driven out of the town.—pp. 147, 148. 


The English army is remarkable for the great excesses which 
they commit when an opportunity for plundering is afforded them. 
This unrestrained freedom may be accounted for by the state of 
rigid discipline in which, under ordinary circumstances, they are 
kept. The English soldiers, likewise, are too prone to indulgence 
in liquor on such occasions to plunder with the same discretion, 
and consequently, the same advantages as the French. The latter 
are not fond of drink ; they, at least, abstain from it when so im- 
portant a harvest as a rich > at their mercy awaits them. The 
result is, that they usually make more of plunder than the English. 
At Badajoz the ill behaviour of the latter was strikingly manifested 
by the necessity which Lord Wellington was at of calling in a Por- 
tuguese brigade to force the stragglers out of the town at the point 
of. the bayonet. 

The army moved into quarters in the beginning of April, near 
the river Agueda, and afterwards proceeded to Salamanca, having 
fixed the site of its bivouac in the vicinity of Monte Rubio and Mo- 
risco. In the winter-quarters, after the retreat from Madrid, the 
troops amused themselves by various recreations. They had races, 
balls, plays, and every other description of pastime of which tlteir 
circumstances were capable. A trigger club was established, which 
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imposed upon each the duty of giving an entertainment in turn.— 
Another club was formed for walking—this was destined, and it 
succeeded effectually, for the purpose of promoting exercise. 

The army had advanced in pursuit of the enemy but a short time 
when the battle of Vittoria took place. Of this justly celebrated 
victory the author presents us with a detailed and very impressive 
description. He severely reprehends the bad generalship displayed 
by Joseph, who commanded on the occasion, and who, it is said, 
acted altogether in compliance with the judgment of Marshal Jour- 
dan. He likewise mentions a fact which is not generally known, 
that on April 3, 1367, a battle was fought on a spot not far from 
Vittoria between Edward the Black Prince and Henry the Bastard, 
who usurped the throne of Castile. The aceount of this early bat- 
tle, as given by Froissart, exhibits many points of resemblance be- 
tween it andthe modern contest. One distinction there undoubt- 
edly was, whieh Lord Wellington may perchance be ‘sorry for, and 
that is, that Edward commenced the just fight by offering up a 
ae i to the Most High. 

s nothing particular occurs in the extended narratives which 
the author has written of the subsequent events of the campaign 
until the British army emerged gloriously from the Pyrenees, we 
may pass them over as being already sufficiently known. At Plai- 
sance, a town not far from the Adour, an unfortunate occurrénce 
took place. A Frenchman was basely murdeted by some soldiers 
of the British division; the perpetrators could not be detected ; the 
officers subscribed one hundred ryt and presénted them to the 
widow. During a smart skirmish at the village of Tournefoile, the 
following occurrence took place :— 


On the 27th, in the morning, we were moved forward to the village of 
Tournefoile, where it seems some of our cavalry had been quartered the 
night before, but who had had their quarters beat up during the night by a 
body of the enemy, who still held the ground beyond the village. My bat- 
talion, and a Portuguese battalion, were sent forward, the remainder of the 
brigade following. We found the enemy occupying the road leading from 
the village to a bridge about half a mile distant, together with the hedyes 
and enclosures in the vicinity. My people extended to the left, while the 
Portuguese battalion kept on the road. A smart skirmish now commenced, 
during which the enemy gradually: retired towards the bridge; but at this 
time a most remarkable occurrence took place. 

One of our men (the servant of a friend of mine) received a shot in the 
mouth, which struck out several of his teeth. One of these was propelled 
with such force by the blow that it flew at least twenty yards, and, enter- 
ing the left arm of one of the Portuguese on the road, inflicted a deep and 
severe wound. When the surgeon of the 43d, who was the nearest to this 
man at the time, came to dress the wounded Portuguese, he, instead of a 
ball as every one expected, extracted a tooth, at which, no doubt, both he 
and all about him were quite astonished; and a report was immediately set 
afloat that the enemy were firing bones instead of balls. This most extra. 
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ordinary circumstance was not cleared up till they were informed of our 
man having had his teeth knocked out, when, after comparing the relative 
situations of the two men, it became quite evident how this most uncommon 
wound had been inflicted. If any thing like a joke might be permitted on 
such an occasion, it may, with great propriety, be said, the Frenchman who 
fired the shot had killed two birds with one stone. I happened to be near 
our man at the time, and, besides seeing him wounded, I inquired minutely 
into the circumstances, or I own I should have hesitated beforeI gave credit 
to the story; so it may probably be with my reader. Poor fellow, be had 


afterwards nearly all his intestines torn out by a cannon shot at the fatal’ 


attack near New Orleans, and where I saw him writhing in the agonies of 
death ; his name was Powell, and he was, I believe, a Welshman. 

Not long after the commencement of the skirmish, the artillery on both 
sides was brought into play ; but the enemy kept gradually retiring till they 
crossed the bridge, and, as we did not pursue them, they quietly walked off, 
taking the road towards Toulouse. I cannot conceive for what purpose this 
body of troops had been sent here, unless it was intended as a reconnois- 
sance to ascertain whether any, and what description of, troops :had ar- 
rived at this point, as their waiting, after driving out our cavalry to see 
whether any infantry approached, would seem to indicate. Major Balvaird 


was conspicuously brave on this occasion. ‘The loss on either side was but 
trifling.—pp. 293, 294. 


The author after the close of the war had full leisure to contem- 
plate the manners and character of the people in the south of France. 
He seems to have availed himself however of this opportunity 
very sparingly. In general the English soldiers were well treated 
by the French people. One singular trait of an inhabitant of a part 
of the country through which the army passed is worth mentioning. 
The residence of this individual had been totally altered and fitted 
up by Soult as a place of defence. When Lord Wellington made 
his appearance, this singular person sent a memorial to his Lord- 
ship, requesting that he would, at the expence of the British go- 
vernment, restore his house to the convenient state in which the 
Marshal originally found it. 

After the peace, and in about two months after returning home, 
the Rifle battalions were sent on the expedition to America. As 
the vessel in which the corps was embarked neared the American 
coast, it fell in with a ship, on board of which they found Colonel 
Nichols, an officer of marines, who had with him three or four In- 
dian chiefs, who came from the Creek nation. The Colonel had 
made friends and even allies of these Indians, for they had reason 
to quarrel with the American government. One peculiarity he 
mentioned of this tribe was, that they held very precious the balls 
which they received for firing, and that when their stock was re- 
duced to a few they employed the most cunning expedients to eco- 
nomize so valuable a treasure. ‘Thus they took care when a deer 
was to be shot that they should never fire until the animal was 


passing between them and a tree, because should the ball penetrate 
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the body, as it usually did, the trunk of the tree would form a con- 
venient receptacle for it, and might be easily extracted, and used 
again for a similar purpose. 
‘The troops landed on Pine island, from which they made a de- 
scent on the New Orleans coast. The author gives a full detail of 
the preparations which were made for an attack on the lines of New 
Orleans. The result, so fatal to British honour and valour, is well 
known. ‘The loss of men and of character on the part of England 
in this disastrous attempt, was not the whole of the calamity which 
was endured by her in this transaction, but there is every reason to 
believe that it inspired in the minds of the Americans.a spirit which 
led afterwards to a bolder tone, and a more confident resistance of 
British demands on their part. An American officer asked one of 
our captains who had been taken, if he did not think that the Yan- 
kees would be able to lick thie troops of the continent easily? The 
other replied mildly in the negative, when the American proceeded 
to show, that as the French beat Europe, as the British beat the 
French, it followed as a consequence, that the Americans in beating 
the English vanquished the Freaih, and the troops of all Europe 
beside. 
It is gratifying to hear from our author, that after the defeat, 
the wounded English who fell into the hands of the enemy, were 
treated with humanity. But the credit due to them for such con- 
duct was almost counterbalanced by the importunity with which 
they tried to corrupt the English soldiers into desertion; in these 
attempts, iatanie they were too ay yen? successful. A group 
of two sergeants and a private of the Rifle Corps were accosted b 
an American artillery officer, and invited to Hensled the British 
lines. ‘The former listened to the harangue by which this solicita- 
tion was enforced for some time, aud then replied in language of 
the coarsest kind: they said that they would feel infinitely more 
pride in filling the character of privates in the British troops than 
be raised to the rank of officers amongst such “ aset of ragamuffins 
as the Americans.” ‘The artillery officer, on hearing this, went 
back to the line, and pointing the gun of which he had charge, fired 
and wounded, but did not kill, the private with whom he had just 
conversed. 
“There was,” observes our author, “ another source of annoy- 
ance adopted on the part of the Americans on this occasion, but 
which, affecting only the mental, and not the bodily powers of our 
soldiers, was not so much heeded. Every day almost, they as- 
sembled in large bodies on the parapet of their line, with flags of 
various descriptions, some with ‘ sailor’s rights,’ and numerous 
other devices, &c. painted on them, using the most insulting gesti- 
culations towards those who were near them, a band playing 
‘ Yankee Doodle,’ and other national airs, all the while, and some- 
times ironically favouring us with ‘ Rule Britannia.’ Considerable 
numbers of our men deserted about this time.” 
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The British army moved off from the scene of defeat, over a 

“eng which was rendered exceedingly difficult of being travelled, 
by its being so much of a marshy nature. The greatest labour and 
patience were necessary to be employed before the poor soldiers 
could be brought to the place of embarkation, which was full seventy 
miles from the field of battle. A considerable number of the 
slaves whom they met on the estates which they passed, followed 
the soldiers to the shore ; their sprightliness was a source of amuse- 
ment to the fatigued troops, for they danced and played at games, 
and did all in their power for the entertainment of the strangers. 
. In casting back his eyes on the expedition, whose fate we haye 
just seen described, the author eeu confesses, that the signal 
failure which had befallen our troops was to be regarded as the just 
punisitment of the contempt which, in the pride of self-sufficiency, 
we entertained for our opponents. This contempt our author 
acknowledges that he liberally partook of, naturally concluding that 
it was impossible to expect that an army of raw recruits, destitute 
ef discipline, could, however numerous, withstand the skilful at- 
tack of a military force, which drew its experience from a long 
eontest with the flower of the French army. But the mistake has 
been fatally revealed. 

In remarking on the conduct of the British troops, it is observed 
by the writer, that great advantage accrued to the Americans, in 
consequence of their being seasonably apprised of the intended at- 
tack. The bad tactics, as displayed in the plan and execution of 
the operations, had a considerable share also in producing the 
calamitous consequences, and something must likewise be ascribed 
to the ill conduct of some parties, and of one individual in particular. 

Shortly after the troops were put on board, an attempt was made 
by them to attack Mobile, a town about thirty or forty leagues 
eastward of New Orleans. For this purpose, the principal part of 
the troops were landed at the Isle of Dauphine, not far from 
Mobile. Here they found plentiful provisions in the pigs which 
were fed in the os dee ; but, when abundance Ied the soldiers to 
become somewhat fastidious in their tastes, the grand discovery 
was made that the pork had a fishy taste. We must make room 
for the following extract upon this subject : 


A hoax was played off upon great numbers of our young hands respect- 
ing this fishiness. ‘There was on one point of the island a considerable 
oyster-bed, and it was generally pretty near this that the cattle were found 
and shot, that being the most distant from our bivouac. It was, therefore, 
said the flesh of the cattle became of that peculiar flavour from feeding upon 
oysters. Some, without reflecting, credited this strange story, as the as- 
sertor generally said he had seen the cattle opening the oysters with their 
tongues. This oyster-bed, however, was a source of great luxury to us, 
fot it not only afforded us the means of rendering the salt junk more pa- 
latable by having an excellent sauce to make it go down, but it even afforded 
a most wholesome and delicious meal, upon occasions, by eating them raw. 
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We also made the best use of our time, when not employed on military 
affairs, in endeavouring to catch as many fish as we could; and for this pur- 

my mess purchased from one of the poor Spanish fishermen . before- 
mentioned (and who, for the information and kindness they had shown us, 
were obliged to quit their habitations and follow us) an excellent casting- 
net, with which the acting quarter-master and myself occupied ourselves 
from day to day, generally bringing home a sufficient quantity of fish to 
serve our mess. I never laboured more assiduously in any occupation than 
I did in this, not only from a relish for such amusement, but because we 
really wanted something to eke out our scanty meals. We at length gota 
sieve-net from one of the men-of-war, with which we were not only able to 
supply ourselves most abundantly, but always had a large quantity to give 
away to the soldiers. Wild-fowl also were very plentiful when we first 
entered the island; but from the number killed, and the constant shooting 
at them, they soon became scarce and difficult to get at. 

Here also there were abundance of alligators, and on our fishing and 
shooting excursions we frequently started them from their lurking-places, 
which were generally among the reeds by the side of an inland lake, or ra- 
ther creek of the sea. On these occasions we seldom saw them, for they 
always endeavoured to avoid us; but wherever they ran along the bottom 
of the water, they stirred up the mud so greatly all the track they took, 
that we had no difficulty in tracing them. I never remember to have seen 
a live one on these occasions, but a dead one once afforded us considerable 
amusement. One evening, on our return home from our constant oecupa- 
tion, there being three or four of us of the party, I was in front, and the 
acting quarter-master and the others in the rear of me. On a sudden I 
was alarmed by the cry of ‘‘ Oh stop, here’s an alligator!” and before I 
could look round a shot was fired, apparently into the earth, close beside 
their feet. I went back to see what was the matter, and found indeed, as 
he had said, an alligator, but one which [ suppose had been dead for se- 
veral months at least. It was buried in the sand, and only a part of its body 
appeared ; but whether he imagined it might have placed itself in that si- 
tuation intentionally, with the view of enticing its prey within its reach, or 
what other thought he had, I cannot tell, but, to make assurance doubly 
sure, he fired his rifle into the body of the half-rotten alligator. He was 
long and often severely roasted about this afterwards. A young one was 
caught alive, however, by some of the 14th dragoons, and brought home’ to 
England, and afterwards, I understand, presented to the British Museum. 
All this while the siege of the fort was going forward, but, as we had no- 
thing to do with it, we had plenty of time, not only to hunt for extra prog, 
but to amuse ourselves in any other manner we pleased.—pp. 392—394. 


It is unnecessary to proceed further into the details of the war : 
it is enough to state that the ratification of a treaty of peace was 
signed, and the army returned home. 

A severe disease of the lungs, which became critical m 1826, 
obliged Surtees to retire to his native town, where he died towards 
the close of the year 1830. 

The present volume, which is literally drawn from his own mann. 


_ Script, does credit to the talents and judgment of the author. [Et is 


free from all affectation of refinement or display ; it is writter ix 
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homely familiar style, evidently with the sole view of rendering the 
events which it narrates intelligible to the most inferior capacity, 
whilst the occasional pious references to the parental care of the 
Great Benevolent Being, whose Providence rules the world, plainly 
shows that Surtees had higher objects in publishing this work than 
the mere gratification of a love of fame. 








Art. XIV.—An Account of the Life, Lectures, and Writings, 
of William Cullen, M.D. Professor of the Practice of Physic 
an the University of Edinburgh. By Joun Tuomson, M.D. &c. 
Professor of Medicine and General Pathology in the Universit 
of Edinburgh. In 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh and London: 1832. 


Not merely on account of the peculiar services which he rendered 
to medical science, but as a model of the patient and inquiring 
philosopher, Dr. Cullen is a character highly deserving of the 
attentive consideration of the enlightened mind. Great as were 
his abilities, virtuous and profitable as was the application of these 
abilities, yet Dr. Cullen was sought to be robbed of his extraor- 
dinary merits by jealous and unjust men. His labours and con- 
clusions have been denounced as rash speculations, and he himself 
has been held up as a theorist whose dactiihen were guided more 
by imagination than they were by experience. It was to remove 
such unjust impressions, and to vindicate the true deserts of Wil- 
liam Cullen, that these volumes were composed, and those who 
love equity will rejoice at any Porro: however depreciating, 
which has been the means of eliciting such a defence as Dr. 
Thomson has so ably placed on record. 

The subject of this biography was a native of Hamilton, a small 
town on the Clyde, about ten miles above Glasgow. His father 
was an attorney, and acted as agent to the Duke of Hamilton. 
Young Cullen was educated at the Glasgow University, and after 
he had completed his studies, was apprenticed to a general prac- 
titioner named Paisley, then residing in Glasgow. In his 26th 

ear, after he had been at various places for the improvement of 
his knowledge in medicine, he ied in his native town as a prac- 
titioner. Here he met, by accident, a young student of Glasgow, 
named Hunter, who was destined for the church. The young man, 
pleased with the conversation of Cullen, sought his presence with 
great ardour. The result may easily be anticipated. Hunter 
studied medicine under Cullen, and became one of the most brilliant 
promoters of that science of which the country can boast. It is 
well known, that John Hunter never would have thought of the 
science of medicine, were it not for the example of his brother, and 
thus we find, that the introduction into the profession of two of the 
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most famous men that ever adorned it, was merely the consequence 
of accident. 

In 1746, Cullen commenced lecturer on the theory and practice 
of physic at the University of Glasgow. Lectureships had already 
been founded at this institution for anatomy and botany, but like 
those of Oxford and Cambridge, the offices were mere sinecures. 
The first course of lectures delivered by Cullen, astonished the © 
whole profession, for they were pronounced in the English language, 
it having been the uniform custom previously that they should be 
read in Latin. Cullen, however, was born for innovation, and not 
only did he renounce bad habits in mere formal matters, but also 
in substantial things ; for instead of servilely following in the track 
of his predecessors, and Og | himself with repetitions of the 
exploded doctrines of Boerhaave, he traced a course of instruction 
altogether deduced from his own experience. By great exertions 
and perseverance, Cullen finally organized a complete medical 
school in the University of Glasgow. 

In 1756, he was appointed professor of chemistry at, the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, and about that period he commenced collecting 
that vast mass of materials which enabled him to arrange his great 
system of medical theory and practice. He was the first medical 
man who introduced the practice of clinical lectures into these 
countries. Clinical lectures, or comments on the cases of patients 
who are placed in public institutions, were first given in Italy. 
The practice was then adopted successively in the medical schools 
of Holland, Utrecht, and Leyden. Boerhaave carried it to a great 
extent in the latter university, which was very much frequented b 
British students during the time of that illustrious physician. It 
is to a conviction of the use of clinical lectures, as shown at Leyden, 
and as acquired by our students, that we owe the speedy adoption 
of the practice in the British schools. As Cullen was the first, so 
was he entitled to rank as the best of clinical lecturers. His cha- 
racter in this capacity is thus sketched by Dr. Thomson : 


Dr. Cullen possessed in a remarkable degree the qualifications necessary 
for a clinical teacher. To a minute and extensive knowledge of all the 
auxiliary branches of medicine, and to the great experience which he had 
acquired by private practice, he added a peculiar talent for the observation 
and accurate description of diseases, accompanied with a strong desire, and 
the ready power of communicating his knowledge in the most interesting 
manner to his pupils. During the whole of the eighteen years that he was 
occupied in lecturing on clinical medicine in the Royal Infirmary, he be- 
stowed much time and most uncommon pains on the proper performance of 
that duty. Ofthe notes from which he spoke his clinical lectures, those of 
the first five years and of the eigthth year have by some aceident been lost ; 
but those of the other twelve years have been preserved. In these notes, 
constant reference is made to the case-books and the daily reports of his 
patients, showing how closely he followed, and what use he made of these 
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in his lectures. Besides having the histories of the cases of his clinical 
patients carefully drawn out by his assistants, and giving himself dail 
reports of their progress, and of the medicines prescribed (all of which, 
conformably with the practice of the hospital, were inserted into journals 
open for the inspection of his students), it appears from his manuscript cli- 
nical lectures that he was accustomed to write down, previously to lectur. 
ing, full notes of all those particulars respecting each individual case, the 
symptoms of the disease, its diagnosis, prognosis, and probable causes, and 
the effects produced upon it by the remedies employed, which appeared to 
him to require or deserve attention ; together with an account of the morbid 
appearances observed after death in those cases which had a fatal termina- 
tion ; in short, to take notice of every circumstance which could tend in 
any way to awaken the observation, and to extend the practical knowledge 
of his students, Even his mistakes and errors in practice, as well as his 
skill and success, Dr. Cullen never failed to render available to these 
purposes. 

Besides possessing high qualifications as a clinical lecturer, Dr. Cullen 
had the strongest motives to employ all the powers of his mind in this new 
field of professional exertion. His lectures on clinical medicine afforded the 
most favorable opportunity that could be desired of exhibiting publicly in 
Edinburgh his talents as a teacher of medicine, of evincing his skill and 
experience as a practical physician, and of establishing by those means a 
claim to the chair of the practice of physic, when it should become vacant 
by the resignation or demise of his colleague, Dr. Rutherford. 

Endowed with these qualifications, and animated by these motives, Dr. 
Cullen speedily obtained great reputation as a teacher of clinical medicine, 
acquired the esteem and admiration of his students, and gained, by his at- 
tention and kind manners, the universal confidence of his patients. His 
lectures were distinguished by that simplicity, ingenuity, and comprehen- 
siveness of view, which marked at alltimes the philosophical turn of his 
mind ; and, asI have been informed by several eminent medical men who 
had an opportunity of attending them, and more particularly by one who 
acted as his clinical clerk in 1765, were delivered with that clearness and 
copiousness of illustration with which in his lectures he ever instructed and | 
delighted his auditors. It is to be regretted that the benefits of Dr. Cul- 
len’s clinical experience were for many years, in a great measure, confined 
to his own students; and that, from his other engagements and pursuits, he 
was prevented from giving the results of this experience in a more direct 
manner than that in which we now possess it in his works on Nosology, 
Materia Medica, and the Practice of Physic. Had these results been pre- 
sented to the public in the form of clinical reports, like those of his con- 
temporary, De Haen, it is impossible that the erroneous assertion so often 
ignorantly repeated of Dr. Cullen’s being merely a speculative teacher of 
practical medicine, could ever for a moment have been entertained by the 
foreign medical public. No teacher of practical medicine, as I shall have 
frequent occasion to shew in the course of this narrative, was ever at more 
pains than Dr. Cullen to distinguish between well ascertained matters of 
fact and the assumptions and conclusions of hypothetical reasoning. In 
leading his students to reflect and to reason, it was his constant endeavour 
to teach them to observe the course of nature in diseases, to discriminate 
between their uniform and essential symptams and their merely accidental 
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«gmbinations, and to ascertain, as far as is possible by observation and ana- 
lytical reasoning, the respective influence of the remedies employed by art, 
and of the operations of nature im the cure of diseases.—pp. 392—394. 


It was a work of great labour, and one to which no one could 

addict himself with a nee of success, unless he possessed great 

enius and industry, for Cullen to undertake the abolition of the 
Satan of Boerhaave, and substitute in its place a theory of his 
own. Yet this mighty achievement was accomplished by Cullen. 
Our readers will readily believe that, as a clinical lecturer, he ob- 
tained infinitely more nepann than as a chemical teacher, and it 
appears that it was in the former character he always appeared to 
be most naturally suited. 

In the year 1760, Dr. Alston, the old Professor of Materia 
Medica at Edinburgh, died, and a Professor was wanted in his 
place. The students petitioned Cullen to fill it, and he readily 
complied with the application. His first course of lectures in this 
branch was so sound, so wholly built upon rational principles, that 
it marked out an epoch in the history of medicine, which is referred 
to with more than usual curiosity. 

Dr. Thomson enters into a long series of details respecting the 
negociations which attended the various appointments of Dr. Cul- 
len, as the patronage of the heads of the University did not always 
go by merit, and, as the general voice was in favour of it, conflicts 
arose which required either to be suppressed by authority, or un- 
dermined by intrigue. 

At length it was arranged that Dr. Cullen should, alternately 
with Dr. Gregory, teach the theory and practice of medicine, and 
when the latter died, Cullen succeeded as sole Professor. In this 
capacity he had ample opportunities of collating facts, gatherin 
illustrations, and arranging in order the vast collection which he had 
made during his life, and which he had placed before the world in 
a state of arrangement long proved to be most useful and practical 
for the members of the profession. The work of Dr. Cullen, in 
which he systematized the symptoms and treatment of diseases, 
obtained the preference of all other roy | productions as the 
guide of practice. The theory upon which he founded the prin- 
ciples applied by him m practice, was a oo comprehensive one, and 
it was difficult for him to elucidate it fully without entering upon 
grounds where the greatest delicacy of expression was necessary. 
Thus, even his faculty of lucid explanation did not hinder him 
from being charged with adopting the principle of materialism.— 
This imputation he always remediened with indignation, and used 
to refer to the work of Dr. Whytt for an unanswerable argument 
against the doctrine comprehended under the name of Materialism. 

One of the most striking parts of Cullen’s theory was that which 
related to bodily excitemeiit. This expression was derived from 
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electricity, one of whose laws it was, that in bodies it could be ex. 
cited and accumulated. Cullen entertained the idea that a process 
analogous to this might obtain in the nervous system of animals, 
and that this system was capable of being either saturated with, or 
exhausted of its nervous fluid. In pursuing this portion of his 
theory, there is scarcely a doubt that Cullen berriad his specula- 
tions to a very metaphysical degree of refinement. One thing, 
however, should ever be remembered by those who criticise the de- 
scriptions of such recondite topics as that of nervous excitement, 
namely, that the writer who gives the account must, in order to be 
intelligible, make use of illustrations drawn from material actions, 
processes, and operations, in order to explain his meaning. These 
references may not be often well selected for the object with 
which they are chosen, but this is the fault of the subject, not the 
observer. 

One grand division of diseases was made by Cullen, which was, 
into Diseases of the Solids and Diseases of the Fluids. The latter 
he considered, in reference to the results which they produced, 
either in changing the coherence of the fluids, in vitiating their 
qualities, in diminishing their quantity, &c. His theory of diseases 
of the vital solids extended to all affections of the animal economy, 
in which the functions originating in the nervous system were 


deranged. 


We shall give the curious account of his doctrine of excitement, 
already alluded to, from the pen of Dr. Thomson : 

“ Boerhaave and Haller,” says Dr. Thomson, “ with most pre- 
ceding physiologists, in adopting the hypothesis of animal spirits, 
imagined that, during the waking state, these spirits are gradually 
exhausted, whilst, during sleep, on the other hand, they are re- 
cruited ; and that these alternate states of the exhaustion and ac- 
cumulation of the animal spirits act as the immediate causes of the 
states of sleeping and waking. ‘ This,’ Dr. Cullen observes, ‘has 
been the opinion of the learned and of the vulgar : it has been the 
most common one in every system of physic, with very few excep- 
tions, but it is embarrassed with many difficulties ; there are many 
circumstances in the states of sleeping and waking, that will not 
correspond with it.’ In rejecting this hypothesis, Dr. Cullen seems 
to have been led by the great deference which he entertained for the 
genius of Sir Isaac Newton, to conceive a partiality for the explana- 
tion of the phenomena of sense and motion, by the operation of an 
ethereal medium, which Sir Isaac had suggested.” 





In the explanation of his doctrine of Excitement and Collapse, that is of 
the increased and diminished energy of the brain, Dr. Cullen assumed the 
waking state of a man in health as the standard point from which the higher 
and lower degrees of excitement are to be estimated, though he acknow- 
ledges that there are difficulties in fixing these degrees. 
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| have been a little at a loss,” he observes, ‘‘ in the application of ‘the 
terms of Excitement and Collapse. There is nothing more manifest than 
that the degree of excitement is very different upon different occasions ; if 
we take the lowest, every higher degree than that must be called a degree 
of excitement ; and, if we take the highest degrees and consider the lower 
degrees that may take place while life still subsists, every lower may be 
called a degree of collapse.. The same ambiguity occurs with regard to the 
terms of heat and cold, which may be absolutely applied to the same indi- 
vidual state of bodies ; and philosophers have not yet agreed where they 
should begin with applying the terms heat and cold ; and so it may be with 
regard to the terms excitement and collapse. In saying that, im the ordi- 
nary state of waking men of health, the excitement is total with respect to 
the functions of the brain, but readily admits of diminution so as to produce 
the state of sleep, I mean,” continues Dr. Cullen, ‘ to settle the matter a 
little more exactly. I would call those states, states of excitement, where 
the excitement is total with regard to the functions of the brain, where there 
is a mixture of the excitement and the collapse, or of the increased and di- 
minished energy of the brain, but I hold that to be the state of waking and of 
excitement, when the whole of the functions of the brain can be exercised ; 
and, upon the contrary, whenever these functions are for the most part sus- 
pended, that I would call, more strictly, a state of collapse ; and so upwards 
and downwards as it may occur. A degree of collapse, or diminished 
energy of the brain, takes place in the case of natural sleep; we call it a 
state of collapse when the excitement is partial, when the collapse prevails 
so far as to suspend very entirely the exercise of the functions of sense and 
volition, so that such a collapse takes place in sleep as is sufficient to weaken 
the general activity of the brain.” 

Dr. Cullen supposed that the Delirium or Reverie which appears in the 
state intermediate between sleeping and waking, arises from the brain being 
in a state of partial collapse; and that dreaming, in which the animal func- 
tions are obviously not entirely suspended, is owing to the collapse, or dimi- 
nished energy of the brain, being in a less complete degree than in the 
state of natural sleep, and that, in proportion as the degree of collapse is 
less or greater, the dreaming is more or less active. ‘‘ There are,” he ob- 
serves, ‘‘ intermediate states between sleep and waking, and the sensibility 
is greater or less, as the tendency to either happens to prevail ; and we par- 
ticularly observe such intermediate states in the application of narcotics, 
when they produce a degree of drowsiness or stupor, and therefore the sen- 
sibility of the brain is diminished by the operation of narcotics.” 

In allusion, apparently, to an observation of Haller, that sleep is some- 
times produced by mechanical causes occasioning compression of the brain, 
Dr. Cullen points out in what he considers the state of coma resulting from 
compression, to differ from sleep. 

A certain compression of the brain can produce a state of the system re- 
sembling sleep with very great exactness, as we learn from the histories 
and dissections of cases in which such preternatural sleep had appeared. 
This has occasioned the supposition that some such state occasions sleep, 
and the removing it acontrary state; but little attention is to be paid to 
this theory. ‘The state produced by compression is, in some respects, 
different from that of ordinary sleep, and the difference chiefly consists in 
the state of excitability. We find that natural sleep can be interrupted by 
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moderate stimuli, whereas this artificial sleep is not to be interrupted, un- 
less by removing the cause. At the same time,” he continues, “] must 
say that there are certain states of sleep produced by the causes that pro. 
duce natural sleep, that are in such a degree, that persons in them are 
hardly more excitable than in those states depending upon compression, 
Thus, in a man dead drunk, where I suppose the sleep produced by a simi- 
lar cause with that which produces natural sleep, the excitability is here 
hardly in a greater degree than in cases of compression. 
In extending his application of the doctrines of excitement and colla 

to the morbid phenomena of the animal economy, Dr. Cullen made choice 
of mania and syncope, as two affections calculated to illustrate his opinions 
respecting these opposite states of strength and weakness, vigour and de- 
bility,sthenia and asthenia of the nervous system ; the first, mania, being an 
example of a disease in which the excitement is increased above the natural 
standard ; and the second, syncope, of one in which the excitement is re- 
duced below that standard, or in which a degree of the state of collapse or 
diminished energy of the brain takes place.” —pp. 411—413. 


After all, the best eulogy, and indeed the truest one that could 
be passed on Dr. Cullen, was the universal adoption of his doc- 
trines in Great Britain, and some of the most distinguished of the 
medical schools of the Continent. Perhaps there never was a 
discoverer, the fruits of whose labours were made so free with by 
all classes of plunderers, as Dr. Cullen. Even in our own times, 
a Genevese physician has brought forth a new and original work, 
entitled dn Analysis of the Functions of the Nervous System, 
which is nothing more than a new version of all the doctrines of 
Cullen: nay, even Bichat, the boasted genius of the medical art of 
France, did not hesitate to present, as of his own creation, many 
ideas which Cullen repeatedly and notoriously took occasion to 
impress on his pupils. 

This work is ably executed, and is one to which not only medical 
men, but those who have an ambition for useful and highly in- 
teresting knowledge, may with great profit have recourse. 
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Art XV—4 Compendious German Grammar, with a Dictionar 
of the Principal Prefixes and Affives. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged by Apotrsaus Brernays, Ph. Dr. Professor of German in 
the King’s College, London. 2nd. edition, improved and en- 
larged. 


On some previous occasions we have noticed the works published 
by Dr. Bernays, for the purpose of facilitating the acquisition of 
the language of the country to which he belongs. We perceived 
and acknowledged his mastery over not only his own, but also over 
our tongue, and his consequent fitness to guide those Englishmen, 
who were laudably ambitious of proficiency in the most copious of 
modern dialects ; and the one which has been enriched by the com- 
positions of so many men, remarkable for fertility and profundity of 
thought. Our previously expressed opinion of the writer has been 
confirmed by a careful examination of this xew work (for the addi- 
tions are so numerous as to make it such). One item in the title- 
page we have transcribed, would suffice to excite interest in the 
mind even of a student who had made himself familiar with the best 
of former German grammarians and lexicographers—we allude to 
the admirable dictionary of the several particles, by the addition of 
which the meanings of so many thousand German words are modi- 
fied or altered essentially ; this is not only a very valuable, but we 
think we may add, a peculiar feature in the book. If the author 
would favour the English public with a dictionary of the German 
primitives, the ignorant fear of never being able to master the vo- 
cabulary of the language would soon vanish from among us, and 
many would resume the task of learning German, who have de- 
sisted because they were unable to retain in memory all the words 
they met with in reading, or even to find them as they presented 
themselves in any alphabetic range of explanations extant. Our 
words must be unintelligible to all but those who know the difficult 
we speak of ; we are sure, however,. that all those who have, wit 
the assistance of Dr. Bernays, overcome half of it, will both under- 
stand us and agree with us. 

The rest of the work is characterised truly by saying, that it is . 
well-arranged, the matter copious and appropriate, and the style 
idiomatic and unaffected, and above all, that it invariably avoids the 
error so common in the books of very learned men, of anticipatin 
in the earlier stages the knowledge of principles and facts which 
are not explained tilllong after ; this quality of progressiveness will, 
we hope and trust, pertain also to the German Reader, which is 
announced at the end of the preface to this Grammar. We hardl 
expect a more elegant and precious selection than that which was 
made by the learned and tasteful hand of Dr. Muhlenfels ; it was 
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indeed a cento of gems ; but still the book was of no use to English 
learners, inasmuch as the first ten pages could not be read by any 
but those who had already a complete acquaintance with all the Ger- 
man idioms and forms of construction ; the same remark is appli- 
cable to many other existing elementary books, particularly those 
used at Eton School. The Eton books have, therefore, been de- 
servedly superseded in many even of the public schools by others, 
such as the Charter-house Grammars, &c., in which the instruction 
is properly graduated. 

Having observed that in the last work of Dr. Bernays the great 
principle is adhered to with the most meritorious strictness, it would 
be impertinent in us to urge him to continue what he has already 
exemplified so well ; we ought rather to presume that the method 
which we value so much will be pursued in the works forthcoming, 
and that the author of them will soon be entitled to a renewal of 
our praise. 
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NOTICES. 





Arr. XVI.—Philosophical Conversa- 
‘tions ; in which are familiarly ex- 
plained the Causes of many daily 
occurring Natural Phenomena. 
By Freperick C. BakEewELL. 
London: Longman & Co. 1833. 


WE hail with pleasure the appear- 
ance of another of those contribu- 
tions to the stock of useful know- 
ledge, which is likely to assist so 
materially in the moral improvement 
of the country. The ovject pro- 
posed in this work is the explana- 
tion of a great variety of those 
natural phenomena which are almost 
every day occurring within our ob- 
servation, and from the rigorous in- 
vestigation of which we are pre- 
vented by their being too familiar 
to us on account of their frequency, 
or because we think them too ab- 
struse to be understood without a 
troublesome probation of elementary 
study. All such as labour under 
prejudices and apprehensions of this 
nature, have only to take up this 
very attractive work, and they will 
be surprised at the obstinacy with 
which they adhered to their own 
ignorance. 

The topics treated of in these 
Conversations are, first, Heat, a prin- 
ciple which is pursued through those 
departments in which its manifes- 
tations and properties become the 
objects of common observation. Un- 
der this head are included explana- 
tions of the cause of warmth pro- 
duced by woollens ; the abstraction 
of heat ; the expansion of heat ; the 
process of boiling; steam and vapour, 
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clouds, fogs, and dew, with rain, 
snow, and hail; and, lastly, fire. 

The barometer forms the ground- 
work of one of the best conversa- 
tions in the work. To the pheno- 
mena of light three conversations 
are devoted, whilst to the various 
phenomena and instruments con- 
nected with vision, no less than six 
conversations are assigned. In these 
the strange process by which the 
impression of an object is conveyed 
to the sense of sight, is very intelli- 
gibly explained. The remaining 
subjects are Kites, the ascent and 
continuance of which in the air, are 
unfolded in a very attractive and 
intelligible manner. The science of 
sailing is next expounded, and a con- 
versation on flying concludes the 
work. 

The plan of these conversations 
possess the very useful quality of 
being amply explanatory of the 
scientific principles upon which each 
of the phenomena are founded. The 
curiosity of the young mind will 
find in these pages enough to excite 
it to studies of permanent interest 
and value. 


Arr. XVII.—Schinderhannes, the 
Robber of the Rhine. 2d Vol. of 
the Library of Romance. Edited 
by Leitch Ritchie. London: 
Smith and Co. 1833. 


The adventures of Schinderhannes 
have been tlie theme of more than 
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one author, whose lucubrations have 
met our eyes within the last twelve 
months. Mr. Ritchie, having first 
taken advantage of all the facts and 
circumstances of this brigand’s life, 
seems to be of opinion that his own 
fancy is quite enough to enable him 
to dish up the same materials in a 
new and more elaborate condition. 

For our own parts, we infinitely pre- 
fer the unvarnished truth to all Mr. 
Ritchie’s profuse adulterations. He 
forgets how much mankind is prone 
to prefer reality to fiction; and 
therefore it is, that he converts the 
natural freebooter into the’ blood- 
thirsty villain, such as we used to 
see occasionally enacted at the Co- 
burg Theatre. Truth it is said, on 
the average, is more romantic than 
the most brilliant emanations of 
fancy: itis not Mr. Ritchie, by 
the utmost exertion of his imagina- 
tive powers, that can practically 
prove this maxim to be wrong; at 
least, it is a palpable mistake to 
suppose that the present work is 
any thing like so attractive a pro- 
duction as the simple narrative of 
the outlaw, which Mr. Ritchie him- 
self has put forth. 





Arr. XVIII.—Petit Tableau Litté- 
raire dela France, &c. By P. F. 
Mokrt#t,Professor of French atthe 
London University. A Londres : 
Wilson. 1833. 


The indefatigable Mons. Merlet has 
put forth this work for the purpose 


of completing the plan of his course | 


of reading, of which the first part, 
Le Tredacteur, has already been 
published. The present volume 
consists chiefly of selections from 
the most distinguished writers of 
modern and recent times, both in 
prose and verse. 

The work opens with a splendid 
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disquisition on French Literature 
this disquisition consists of a series 
of essays by different hands. The 
origin and progress of the French 
language are treated of by M. Pe- 
letot: M. Ancillon supplies two 
others, on the state of science and 
letters, from the close of Louis the 
Thirteenth’s reign to the end of that 
of-his successor: the history of li- 
terature is continued during the first 
thirty years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. This letter is a most inter- 
esting paper, as it contains a judi- 
cious and penetrating criticism on 
the most eminent literary French 
characters of the day. -An essay 
on classic and romantic literature, 
by Victor Hugo, and another, con- 
taining reflections on literature and 
authors of romance, by. Keratry, 
conclude the division of the work 
which is devoted to the illustration 
of French literature. 

The department of history num- 
bers amongst its contributors Vol- 
taire, Bossuet, Sismondi, De Stael, 
Guizot, and Segur. The portion, 
headed ‘‘ Descriptions,” is chiefly 
taken from Buffon; but these ex- 
tracts are diversified by some beau- 
tiful passages from Chateaubriand, 
Lacepede, Rousseau, and Nodier. 
Then there are given specimens of 
oratory, which are drawn from Mi- 
rabeau, De Stael, Messillon, and 
Maury: some graphic sketches of 
famous characters; amongst which 
is an account of Talma by Madame 
De Stael; thoughts and maxims, 
selected from various authors, in- 
cluding Rochefoucault and the Abbe 
de la Mennais; epistles, all the 
production of De Savigne ; charac- 
ters, nearly all from La Bruyere ; 
narratives and miscellaneous essays 
by De Jouy; dramatic passages 
from Moliere and Picard; with 
poetry in every department of that 
art. The selections have been made 
with good taste and sound judgment. 
There are explanatory notes at the 
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end, in which the student in French 
is materially assisted in compre- 
hending not only the difficulties but 
the beauties of French phraseology. 





Art. XIX,—An Historical and De- 
scriptive Account of the Coast of 
Susser: forming also. a Guide to 
all the Watering places. By 
J.D. Parry. Brighton: Wright 
and Son. 1833. 


WE deeply lament that the author 
should have reason to feel disap- 
pointment at the want of support 
which his enterprising mind so 
fully entitles him to receive. He 
seems to have undertaken the task 
of illustrating the coast of Sussex 
merely from impulse ; and, from the 
results which he has collected, it is 
evident that he must have been in- 
defatigable and unceasing in his 
efforts to render his account suffi- 
ciently ample, as well as conscien- 
tiously accurate. 

Brighton occupies a large space 
in this volume; it may indeed, un- 
less there be an objection to the 
solecism, be considered as the hero 
of the scene. Its origin, its history, 
and its progress, from a very low 
beginning to the rank of being 
the seat of royalty, are traced with 
such a profusion of recondite illus- 
tration as confers immortal credit 
on the industry, to say nothing of 
the talents, of the author. 

After Brighton has been disposed 
of, the author proceeds to give us a 
brief account of the small adjoining 
villages—Ore, Preston, Patcham, 
and Poynings. Mr. Parry takesthe 
eastern coast, and describes every 
thing worthy of attention on the 
coast from Brighton to Hastings. 
From that sea-port he conducts us 
to Hurstmonceaux and Pavensey 
first, and, by a series of excursions 
from the same place, to Winchelsea 
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and Rye, the Cinque Ports, Battle 
Asburnham and Lewes. 

Having finished the account of 
the eastern coast, we next accom- 
pany our entertaining author along 
the western coast, setting out from 
Brighton and proceeding to Charler, 
In this excursion, we visit New and 
Old Shoreham, Bramber, and Stey- 
ning. The continuations of this 
tour brings us to Worthing, next 
to Arundel, then to Chichester and 
Goodwood, the noble seat of the 
Duke of Richmond, and finally to 
Tunbridge Wells. To those who 
seek health or amusement, or both, 
on the coasts of Sussex, this book, 
in our opinion, is indispensable. 





Art. XX.—John Hopkins’s Notions 
on Political Economy. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Conversations on 
Chemistry,” ‘‘PoliticalEconomy,”’ 
&c. 12mo. London: Longman 
and Rees. 1833. 


Unver the attractive disguise of a 
series of very humorous and well- 
told tales, the author of this volume 
seems to have wished to impress on 
the minds of the less-educated 
classes practical lessons of the most 
undoubted utility. The first of 
these tales is so contrived as to ex- 
hibit John Hopkins, a man in hum- 
ble circumstances, contemplating, 
with envy and jealousy, the riches 
and splendour of the great men 
about him. By the instrumentality 
of a sovereign fairy, whom John 
consults, he is gratified with seeing 
the whole of these opulent estab- 
lishments turned upside down. The 
lofty mansion is laid low—the ca- 
parisoned steeds and the golden- 
mounted chariots all vanish at the 
touch of the fairy’s wand, and John 
Hopkins is in the highest spirits 


. that no one is better off than him- 
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self. By and bye, however, John 
is roused to the folly of what he 
had done: no more luxuries are 
bought—no more money is spent in 
large purckases—hands are idle— 
manufactories are a drug—and, in 
short, John Hopkins was ultimately 
brought over to make the confes- 
sion, that the rich and the poor have 
really but one interest; and that 
the necessities, as well as comforts, 
of the one are supplied from the 
abundance of the other. In the 
next tale, some popular errors re- 
garding wages are elucidated in the 
same impressive style. The story 
of the Three Giants is a capital 
one. These personages represent 
severally water-power, wind-power, 
and steam-power. The object of 
the story, is to show how the three 
giants foolishly quarrelled with one 
another for a long time, to the great 
injury of the whole, and how, when 
they considered better of it, they 
came together, and maintained 
amongst them a perfect and a happy 
union. 

The vast question of Population 
is next treated, and with very sin- 
gular dexterity, for it is a question 
of all others the most slippery and 
intractable, particularly with a view 
to its familiar explanation. Emi- 
gration forms the ground-work of 
the succeeding tale, and the re- 
maining ones are devoted to the 
Poor’s Rate, or the Treacherous 
Friend ; Machinery, or Cheap 
Goods and Dear Goods ; Foreign 
‘Trade, or the Wedding-gown ; the 
Corn-trade, or Price of Bread. 

Some portions of this work have 
already been published, for the use 
of the labouring classes in Glamor- 
ganshire. It is admirably adapted 
for such persons, and should be ex- 
tensively circulated. 
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Art. XXI.—Life of Sir Walter 
Raleigh, founded on Authentic and 
Original Documents : being the 
Eleventh Volume of the Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library. By P. F. 
Tytler, Esq., F. R.S. and F. S.A. 
Edinburgh : Oliver and Boyd. 
1858. 


THis very excellent periodical (ex- 
cellent, as above all, in the consis- 
tency of its excellence) still main- 
tains its superiority in the value of 
its subjects, and in the ability and 
care of its execution. 

The present life of Raleigh should 
be carefully distinguished from that 
class of biographies, which consists 
only of a hasty combination of the 
erroneous representations derived 
from a diversity of authors. It de- 
serves to be regarded as an entirely 
new and original life of that cele- 
brated and persecuted man. Oldys, 
Birch, Cayley, and, on a late occa. 
sion, Mrs. Thompson, have under- 
taken the task of giving the life of 
Sir Walter: but, in the productions 
of none of these writers, do we find 
any traces of that natural partiality 
for the hero which would have bound 
them to the task of fully vindicating 
his character and credit. In almost 
all instances they are neutral be- 
tween Raleigh and his accusers, 
even in those points where a little 
industry and determination would 
have enabled them to silence the 
voice of calumny. 

‘One of the most important of the 
epochs of Raleigh’s life, in which 
it was usual for his biographers to 
abandon, as incapable of satisfactory 
explanation, was the secret history 
of his offences, his trial, and con- 
demnation. Again, the famous voy- 
age to Guiana is misrepresented by 
most historians ; and, what is worse, 
the imputations which have been 
handed down from age to age, in 
our received histories, have never 
been properly examined with the 
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view of determining the degree of 
justice on which they are founded. 

Upon all these points, the editor 
has been able, by means of his in- 
dustry, zeal, and unequalled oppor- 
tunities, to shed a light which will 
(too tardily, indeed) show Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh in the natural colour of 
his innocence and heroism, and not 
marked, as he was, by the artificial 
stains of malicious cotemporaries. 

For the accomplishment of this 
great object, the editor has been in- 
debted to the Raleigh manuscripts 
in the British Museum, and to the 
records in the State paper office, 
access to which he received through 
the liberality of Lord Melbourne, 
and facilities of search, in which 
were granted, with the greatest 
courtesy, by Messrs. Lemon and 
Lechmere. 

It is not, however, to Raleigh 
alone that the interest of the reader 
who takes up this volume will be 
confined. He will also have a gra- 
phic view presented to him of the 
most striking transactions in the 
reign of Elizabeth and James. He 
will find interesting sketches of 
Lord Burleigh, the Earl of Essex, 
Secretary Cecil, Sidney, Spenser, 
and many of the eminent person- 
ages who happened to be their co- 
temporaries. A fine portrait of 
Raleigh is prefixed to the volume ; 
and many other decorations are like- 
wise given, in the form of seals, 
autographs, &c. 





Art.XXII.—AnOriginal Treatise on 
the Abuses of the Laws, and De- 
fects in the Laws themselves; 
with other Subjects of Necessary 
Reform and General Interest. By 
G. M., Esg., D—LL—M, Lan- 
cashire. London: Longman, 
Rees, and Co. 1882. 


Tre author of this brief, but pithy, 
treatise commences by telling us 
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that lis facts and commentaries are 
derived altogether from his own un- 
happy experience. The object of 
the work is to call attention to the 
existing abuses, and to the defects 
of the laws. He enters into a long 
account of the delays, the expenses, 
and the vexations which these 
create. From the abuses of the law, 
he turns to the consideration of its 
defects, and complains generally of 
the state of the various courts, 
both of equity and justice. He 
then wanders on to politics, has a 
fling at the Tories, and laments the 
folly which prompted the country 
to engage ina series of expensive 
and bloody wars. At the close of 
the work, the author cites some ‘cu- 
rious facts, illustrative of the gross 
abuses of the law. We select a few 
as specimens :— 


‘‘In a case, Rowe v. Brenton, 
relating to the title of certain mines 
in Cornwall, Mr. Brougham ex- 
pressed his opinion, that it would 
not be necessary to furnish copies 
of all the documents in the case, 
since one single set that had been 
sent to the learned Counsel weighed 
fifteen hundred weight ! !” . 


‘* An answer in Chancery has 
lately been filed, consisting of no 
less than 101 skins of parchment, 
the writing on which amounts to 
about 4,300 folios, or 387,000 
words.” 


‘** Lady Essex Ker had long been 


| engaged with her late sister Mary, 


in contesting the property of her 
late brother, John Duke of Rox- 
burgh, and just lived long enough 
to recover about 200,000/. of it, at 
the moderate expense of 35,000/, 
paid for law !” 


«‘ A cause was in 1825 decided 
in the Chancery Court for the value 
of one hundred pounds, which had 
been twelve years dorman ‘icre, 
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The costs amounted to the moderate 
sum of 5000/.”’ 


‘In the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
on Christmas-eve, the Master of the 
Rolls delivered his final judgment 
in a suit between a lady, named 
Threlsal, and the trustees of a 
school at Ellel, near Lancaster.— 
The cause of the dispute was two 
perches of land. It had been in 
litigation ten years, and, from the 
conflicting testimony, the judge 
confessed he never met with a more 
difficult case. The decision was 
against the lady. The costs of this 
long proceeding, on account of a 
piece of ground not worth 401., 
amount to between 3000/. and 
4000/. each party.” 





—— 


Art. XXII.—Time’s Telescope for 
1833; containing Remarkable 
Days, with Sketches of Cotempo- 
rary Biography, &c. ; Astronomi- 
cal Oceurrences, &c. ; Notes of a 
Naturalist. London: Sherwood. 
1833. 


Tuis venerable periodical appears, 
once more, upon its anniversary, in 
all the vigour of its pristine strength. 
In the first part of this volume, we 
observe that the Saints’ days occupy 
nothing like the space which had 
in former years been assigned them ; 
that space is now devoted to well 
written memoirs of the most distin- 
guished persons who died within the 
former year. The second portion, 
under the title of Astronomical Oc- 
currences, is much fuller, and more 
varied in its interest, than it has 
been found in any former number. 
The descriptions of the occurrences 
are interspersed with biographical 
sketches of the most celebrated as- 
tronomers that have flourished in 
Europe, and with anecdotes of some 
of them, which are well worthy of 
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perusal. Another new feature of 
importance has been added to this 
part, namely, a series of explanatory 
notes, in which the meanings of as- 
tronomical signs are given in a man- 
ner that makes them easily under- 
stood by persons of merely ordinary 
capacity. 

In the third part of this work, we 
find the ever-indefatigable Professor 
Rennie still fertile, varied and prac- 
tical, as a naturalist. The portion 
which he has supplied this year, 
presents a considerable improve- 
ment upon the contributions in Na- 
tural History furnished in the last 
number. In stating this, we allude 
particularly to the Calendar of Bri- 
tish Zoology for every month, which 
must prove of immense convenience 
to the lovers of nature. 





Art. XXIV.—Rudiments of the 
French Language, containing Rules 
and Exercises on Pronunciation; 
Principles of Translation, with Ex- 
ercises for Translating French into 
English ; and a Lexicon of Words, 
including Irregular Verbs, which 
cannot be found in any Dictionary 
hitherto published. ByL.T.VeEn- 
TOUILLAC, Professor of the French 
Language and Literature to King’s 
College. London: Low. 1833. 


Tas book, which is to be praised, 
at all events, for the brevity of its 
scale, is very well worthy the at- 
tention of masters and parents, as 
combining, in a small compass, ma- 
terials of the very best kind for 
communicating a knowledge of the 
French tongue to English students. 
The union to which we allude, is 
that of a French grammar, with an 
elementary work so contrived, as 
that it will enable the student to 
begin reading and translating at 
once, on strictly grammatical prin- 
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ciples. The Exercises have been 


made progressive, that isto say, the | 


easiest possible lessons are placed at 
the commencement, and the task 
becomes more difficult as the stu- 
dent advances. 

The principles of pronunciation, 
and the exercises upon it, form the 
first portion of the volume; nearly 
the whole of the remaining part is 
devoted to the principles and exer- 
cises of translation. 

With respect to the pronuncia- 
tion, M. Ventouillac has adopted, 
in our opinion, a very judicious ar- 
rangement. He has avoided any 
attempt at conveying, by English 
words or syllables, an idea of French 
pronunciation. He has shown his 
sound sense in this course, since he 
and every experienced man must be 
convinced, that the only way of 
learning French pronunciation is by 
hearing it. Besides, those who teach 
by this artificial method, run a great 
risk of accustoming the pupil to a 
form of vicious pronunciation, which 
it may never, perhaps, be in his 
power to overcome. 

In the portion devoted to the 
principles of translation, a series of 
rules, explaining the mode of trans- 
lating, not merely the exercises in 
this volume, but the idioms and dif- 
ficult passages which may be found 
in any French author. This is an 
- exceedingly important addition, and 
one to which the experienced French 
scholar may turn with some advan- 
tage. 

At the end of this small volume 
is a Lexicon of Irregular Verbs ; it 
is upon an entirely new plan, and 
gives the words in their varied ter- 
minations, and is not confined to the 
mere primitive word, as is the case 
in all Dictionaries. 
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Art. XXV.—A Geological Sketch of 
the Vicinity of Hastings. By 
Wituram Henry Fitton, M.D. 
V.G.P.S. F.R.S. London: Long- 
man, Rees, and Co. 1833. 


For reasons of a peculiar kind, the 
coast of Sussex has become a great 
object of attention to geologists. 
One of the principal causes why 
this is the case, undoubtedly, is the 
enthusiasm with which a few of the 
most intelligent of the inhabitants 
of this county have investigated its 
geological properties. Need we 
speak of the Mantells—need we re- 
mind the reader of the ability dis- 
played by Mrs. Mantell of Lewes, 
in those investigations, which she 
conducted with so much success, 
into the nature of the soil and its 
contents in her own county. 

The present work, however, is 
exclusively confined to the geology 
of the vicinity of Hastings. The 
general structure of the south-east 
coast is first described. A list of 
the strata is then given, and this is 
followed by a full description of the 
fossil remains found in the beds. 
The work was originally intended 
to form part of a Guide to Hastings; 
but when the account was com- 
pleted, it was found to have extend- 
ed to a greater length, and to a 
greater degree of importance than 
was suited to the publication just 
mentioned. 

It remains for us to state, that in 
Mr. Fitton’s opinion, there is enough 
manifested in the examination of 
the vicinity of Hastings, to give a 
striking view of the extraordinary 
revolutions in the state of the earth’s 
surface, of alterations in its form 
and climate, and in the structure 
and appearance of the remains of 
the animals and plants by which it 
has been inhabited. 

In connexion with this subject, 
we may mention, that in Tilgate 
forest, which has proved so fertile a 
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repository of fossil curiosities, Mr. plants; the mouse; trees comi 
Mantell discovered a new Saurian into leaf; the wind and the weather- 
reptile. This nondescript ‘creature cock; the air and the bellows; a 
unites the osteology of the crocodile _visit to Ashgrove ; length of days; 
; with that of the lizard; but it is and far andnear. From the nature 
obviously a different animal from of the topics selected, it will be ob- 
all reptiles previously known. The vious, that the object of the author 
bones so found of this extraordinary is to make them subservient to the 
animal were accompanied byremains explanation of principles, on which 
of fresh-water shells, and also by the commonest processes we see 
the stems and leavesof plants. The are dependant. We can never look 
work is written ina familiar style, | upon such works as these, except 
and offers much instructive matter with the greatest approbation, and 
’ on theinteresting subject of geology. _ this, it is our especial wish to give, 
when we see genius thus allying it- 
self itself to the most benevolent in- 
tentions. 











































Art. XXVI.—The Seasons. Stories 
For very Young Children. Spring. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Conversations 


on Chemistry.” London: Long- Arr. XXVII.—Compte Rendu des 





man and Co. 1833. Travaux de Vecole de Médécine 
@ Abou Zabel (in Egypt). Par 
TueEre are few popular writers of Cror Bry. 


the present day who have done more 

to merit the gratitude of the public THE medical community of this 
than the indefatigable authoress of | metropolis have for the last few eg 
the Conversations on Chemistry, from months been paying particular at- 
whose pen this small work emanates. tention to a visitor named Clot, a 
We meet her in tenthousand shapes _‘ French surgeon, who has been placed 
in her benevolent mission of moral at the head of the state medical de- 
improvement. At one time we find partment of Egypt, by Mahomet 
her in the drawing room of fashion, li, the Viceroy of Egypt. The 
endeavouring to cultivate the small work whose title we have co- 
thoughtless votaries of pleasure pied above, presents an account of 
from their frivolous pursuits, to the his connexion with Egypt and its 
more solid enjoyments of scientific _ results. 

pursuits. At another time we re- Whilst practising at Marseilles, 
cognize her on the high road of po- M. Clot, in consequence of some 
litics, scattering lessons of wisdom _introduction to the ruler of Egypt, 
to those who are ignorant, andeasily received an invitation from the i 
led astray; and lastly, we meet her _viceroy to accept the office of phy- 
with her smiling countenance in the _ sician and surgeon-in-chief to his 
nursery, acting even as a little chid armies. The offer was agreed to; 
in order to establish amongst its in- and, when M. Clot took the office, 
fant inhabitants a taste for the ge- he was greatly disappointed at the 
nuine occupations of life. Thesub- state in which the medical depart- 
jects which are treated of, in the ment was placed. By great address, 
present work, are animalsand vege- prudence, and good sense, he was 
tables ; trundling a hoop; the toy sufficiently successful in establish- 
shop; buds of trees; watering ing measures of improvement. He 
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procured the appointment of a 
council, which from its construc- 
tion and powers proved most useful 
in neutralizing the ill consequences 
of all differences, whether of reli- 
gion, education, or language. M. 
Clot, by his exertions, effected the 
establishment of regimental hos- 
pitals, and introduced a plan 
whereby medical assistance was se- 
cured to the whole of the army.— 
Not only did he obtain a recognition 
of the medical officers as a part of 
the army, but he procured for them 
a rank and a uniform similar to 
those enjoyed by the other officers. 
The same good office he performed 
forthe navy. The value of the 
services of M. Clot was speedily 
admitted, and his projects for ex- 
tending the benefits of medical 
science were powerfully seconded 
by the government and the influen- 
tial portion of the Egyptians. A 
splendid set of edifices were raised 
in the confines of the Desert of 
Kanka, about four miles from Cairo, 
which were applied to the purposes 
of an hospital and medical school. 
Here science is cultivated with edi- 
fying enthusiasm by students, who 
flocked from every city and province 
in the kingdom to receive their edu- 
cation at Abou Zabel, the name of 
the school. At this place, M. Clot 
tells us that he performed fifty- 
eight operations for extracting the 
stone from the bladder. He has 
likewise performed twenty amputa- 
tions, and four successful operations 
for reducing hernia. M. Clot has 
been raised to the dignity of Bey 
by Mahomet Ali, and on particular 
occasions lately, in this country, he 


appeared in the costume proper to 
that dignity. 





Art. XXVIII. — Informations and 
Directions for Travellers on the 
Continent of Europe, more particu- 
larly in Italy and in the Island of 
Sicily. By Mariana Sraarrue. 
Eighth edition, carefully cor- 


rected, &c, London: Murray. 
1832. 


Tuts is the eighth edition of Mrs. 
Starthe’s Traveller's Guide. It 
presents many important improve- 
ments, and may be regarded, upon 
the whole, as the best guide with 
which travellers may undertake a 


journey to any part of the Conti- 
nent. 





Arr. XXIX.—The Comet. Scientific 
Notices of Comets in General, and 
in particular of the Comet of 1832, 
whose Revoiution is of Six Years 
and Three Quarters duration. By 
M. Araco, &c. Translated from 
the French by Colonel Charles 
Gold, C. B. London: Baldwin 
and Cradock, 1833. 


In this brief, but truly scientific 
work, is contained a complete ac- 
count of Comets, whether with re- 
gard to their nature or their history. 
A definition of the word is first given, 
then its elements are explained, and 
the means of recognizing a comet 
when it appears for the first time, 
or when it appears for the second, 
third, or any other time. Its 
are the next subject of explanation, 
that is to say its nucleus, tail, nebu- 
losity. These form the subject of 
the first section of the work, which, 
in addition, comprehends accounts 
of the comets of 1759—1770, the 
short period comet, the comet of six 
years and three quarters, and the 
comet of 1832. 

In the second section a series of 
speculative questions is raised, such 
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as—Can a comet produce a concus- 
sion of the Earth or of any other 
planet? Can a comet have ever 
fallen into the Sun or any of the 
stars? Can the earth pass into the 
tail of a comet? Was the Deluge 
caused by a comet? ‘The investi- 
gation of such topics are amongst 
the most abstruse inquiries, and can 
scarcely be deemed as worthy of 
general attention. 

Comets derive their name from a 
Greek word, which signifies to have 
long locks of hair. ‘They were an 
ciently considered as simple meteors 
engendered by the atmosphere. But 
it is now known, that they move 
round the sun by regular laws, simi- 
lar to those by which the revolutions 
of the planets are governed. ‘The 
most brilliant of the luminous points 
of a comet are called its nucleus ; 
the haze or vaporous circle by which 


it is surrounded when we see it, is 
called its hair, whilst the title of 
head is given to the nucleus and the 
hair when both are combined. The 
word tail is applied to the luminous 
train by which a comet is usually 
attended, whatever be its extent or 
relative situation with respect to 
the direction of the comet. For- 
merly there was a distinction : thus 
the word tail was used in describing 
the luminous tail which was east- 
ward of the comet, and which, con- 
sequently, followed the movement 
of its movement; but when the 
train was westward, and preceded 
the comet, it was then said to be 
the beard. But the sound sense 
which modern science recognises, 
has abolished this distinction, and 
the word tail applies equally to the 
luminous train of a comet, whether 
it precede or follow. 
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Poor of Paris.—It appears from 
an official return of tbe state of the 
population of the French metropolis 
for 1832, that the whole population 
amounts to 770,286, of which 
69,986 are maintained at the public 
expense. 

Mount St. Bernard.—Mrs. Starke 
in the last edition of her Traveller's 
Guide informs us that, notwith- 
standing all that has been lately 
written on the extinction of the St. 
Bernard dogs, they are more nume- 
rous at present than ever, and are 
still as frequently employed, as at 
any former period, in carrying bas- 
kets fastened to their necks, which 
contain provisions and cordials cal- 
culated to restore those who are 
nearly frozen to death. Every tra- 


veller, she adds is courteously re- 
ceived at the Hospice, by the Au- 
gustine monks, who inhabit it, and 
the sick are provided with good 
medical and surgical asssistance, and 
that too without the least prefer- 
ence in favour of rank, country or 
even religion. 

Pulpits.—The chapel of Emanual 
College, Cambridge, is the first edi- 
fice for Christian worship built in 
this country since the Christian era, 
which had not its pulpit facing the 
west. The deviation was intro- 
duced by the Puritan,s of which 
community Sir Walter Mildmay, 
the founder of the chapel, was a 
member. 

Peculiarities of the Flea.—A flea 
is the only insect whose tread pro- 
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duces an audible sound. Dr. Kir- 
by knew a lady who described the 
march of a flea over her night-cap, 
to be like the clack that would be 
produced if the creature walked in 
pattens. 

The March of Eels,—The num- 
ber of young eels which migrate up 
the Thames in the month of May, 
may be estimated from the materials 
furnished by the following state- 
ment :—They are each about two 
inches long; they form a column, 
as closely pressed as possible, which 
invariably measures five inches in 
breadth ; they move at the rate of 
two miles and a half an hour, and 
they pass a given place in three 
days. 

The Goitre.—It is remarked in 
Switzerland, that women who c 
heavy burdens on their heads, are 
generally affected with the goitre. 
This is found to be the case, not 
only in the neighbourhood of the 
Alps, but also in situations where 
the height of the mountains is com- 
paratively moderate. 

March.—The mean fall of rain 
in this month, during four years 
has been 1.172. Ifthere be north, 
or north-east winds about the time 
of the equinox, (that is, from the 
18th to the 25th,) and if at the 
same time the barometer be high 
and the surface of the mercury con- 
vex, then the following summer 
will be dry. But if south-west 
wiuds prevail, the weather is likely 
to be wet, and then a wet summer 
may be calculated on. 

Lachrymo Christi.—The noble 
Italian wine so called is made in the 
following way. The grapes are 
nicely cleansed, and then thrown 
into a cullender, the bottom of 
which is a strainer. The grapes 
are then bruised, when the juice 
comes away into an other vessel 
placed under the cullender drop by 
drop or rather tear by tear. 

The Dunmow Prize.—The last 


time that the flitch of bacon was 
claimed by a married couple at 
Dunmow, in consequence at ‘their 
having been married a year without 
either repenting of the union, was 
in 1751. 

British Museum.—The number of 
persons admitted to see the muse- 
um from Christmas 1831 to Christ- 
mas 1832, was 147,896; nearly 
twice the number on the average of 
former years; the number who vi- 
sited the reading room, for research 
or study, was in the same year 
46,800. The number of the latter 
was in. 1810, 1,950; in 1815, 
4,300—1820, 8,820—1825, 22,800 
—1830, 31,200—1831, 38,200. 

The First of the Boroughmongers. 
—The first instance that occurs, 
says Blackstone, of election bribery, 
was so early as the thirteenth year 
of Elizabeth’s reign, when one 
Thomas Longe (being a simple man 
and of small capacity to serve in 
Parliament) acknowledged that he 
had given the returning officer and 
others of the borough for which he 
was chosen, four pounds to be re- 
turned member, and was for that 
premium elected! 

Natural Laws.—It is remarked 
by La Place, that even the motes 
which are perceived dancing in a 
sunbeam, are regulated with the 
most exquisite accuracy in their mo- 
tions, by the very same laws of 
vity which govern those of the whole 
planetary system.. 

Hints to Travellers.—Persons ex- 
posed to the sun in warm climates 
should line their hats at the crowns 
with writing-paper several times 
doubled: they should likewise daily 
sponge themselves with vinegar, 
particularly in those countries where 
the malaria is likely to prevail. 

Strange Custom.—King John gave 
to one Solomon Attlefield several 
lands at Kipperton and. Allerton, 
Kent, to be held on the tenure, that 
the said Solomon, or his heirs, should 
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attend the king when he crossed the 
sea, and hold up the iead of his so- 
vereign if he became sea-sick. 

Pigeon Population. — Audubon, 
the American ornithologist, saw, in 
Louisiana, a flock of carrier pigeons, 
the length of which he computes at 
110 miles. The number of pigeons 
contained in one mile’s breadth of 
this enormous flock, taking it in its 
length, is calculated by him to 
amount to 1,000,115,136,000; and 
that the provision for these, neces- 
sary for one day’s sustenance, would 
amount to 8,712,000 bushels. 

Humanity of the English.—Henry 
VIII. could not prevail upon any 
Englishman to put Anna Boleyn to 
death, so that she was actually be- 
headed by the hangman of Calais. 
Stow says that she was executed by 
the sword; but the people in the 
Tower show an axe as the instru- 
ment, 

Common Sense.—Dr. Reid main- 
tains that the common sense of man- 
kind may render them competent to 
decide upon the principal questions 
discussed by metaphysicians. Upon 
this point we entirely dissent from 
him. Common sense cannot enable 
men to judge where the experience 
of common life cannot be applied. 
The Doctor defines common sense 
to be that degree of judgment which 
is commonly possessed by men with 
whom we converse and transact 
business. Now who will seriously 
affirm that such a portion of judg- 
ment, as is here assigned to a man 
of common sense, is sufficient to 
enable him, without study, and 
without the habit of reasoning, to 
understand the most abstruse ques- 
tions in philosophy? 

Mortality of Astronomers.—Out 
of 85 persons who devoted them- 
selves wholly to astronomical pur- 
suits, five lived to between 90 and 
100 years; eighteen to between 80 
and 90; twenty-five between 70 
and 80; seventeen between 60 and 
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70; ten between 50 and 60; five 
between 40 and 50; and four be. 
tween 30 and 40. 

Accident the Parent of Invention. 
—One evening whilst the celebrated 
Galileo was standing in the cathe- 
dral of Pisa, he observed the vibra- 
tions of a brass lustre, which hung 
from the vaulted roof, after it had 
been made to swing by one of the 
vergers. The principle of measur- 
ing time by the pendulum was at 
once unveiled. 

Use of Cattle-horns.—The part of 
the horn next the root is made into 
combs—the middle part is flattened 
and made partially transparent, to 
serve as a substitute for glass in 
common lanterns—the tip is used 
for knife-handles, tops of whips, &e. 
The core of the horn yields a fat 
which is used in the manufacture of 
yellow soap—the core itself, when 
melted down, is used by cloth- 
dressers for stiffening: finally, the 
bony part, when stripped of all the 
virtues just mentioned, is itself 
ground down, and makes capital 
manure. 

Difference between roasting and 
boiling.—It is found from some ex- 
periments, that in respect of eco- 
nomy it is more profitable to boil 
than to roast. The loss in general 
is estimated at from one-fifth to one- 
third of the piece put down. 

An important fact.—At Calicut, 
in India, whence the cotton cloth 
called calico derives its name, the 
price of labour is one-seventh of that 
which is paid in England. Will it 
be believed that British cotton, after 
paying the expences of its raw ma- 
terial being transported from India 
to England, and of the manufactured 
article being carried back again, is 
yet sold in Calicut for a less price 
than the native produce. 

An English Law-suit.—It is con- 
fidently said, that Admiral ‘Tatham 
intends to apply for a new trial in 
the late Will Cause tried at York. 
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The expences of the last trial are 
said to have been 15,000. 

A Chancery Suit.—The bill filed 
in the Court of Chancery, by Messrs. 
Hoare and Co. against Mr. Good- 
win, the brewer, respecting the un- 
fair valuation of some public houses, 
exceeds 1,300 folios: the defend- 
ant, from its extraordinary length, 
obtained eight months to put in his 
answer. ‘That answer when filed, 
was 3,951: folios; and an applica- 
tion was made to the Vice Chancel- 
lor for five months, in addition to 
the usual two months, to enter ex- 
ceptions to the answer. 

Taxation.—There is one pss:age 
in the Scriptures to which all the 
potentutes of Europe seem to have 
given their unanimous assent and 
approbation, and to have studied so 
thoroughly as to have it at their 
fingers’ ends ;—*‘ There went out 
a decree in the days of Claudius 
Cesar, that all the world should be 
taxed.” 

Power of Slight Incidents.—It is 
eurious to observe the triumph of 
slight incidents over the mind; and 
what incredible weight they have 
in forming and governing our opi- 
nions, both of men and things; that 
trifles light as air shall waft a belief 
into the soul, and plant it so immov- 
able within it, that Euclid’s demon- 
strations, could they be brought to 
batter it in breach, should not all 
have power to overthrow it. 

Duelling.—Duelling, as a punish- 
ment, is absurd; because it is an 
equal chance whether the punish- 
ment fall upon the offender or the 
person offended. Nor is it much 
better as a reparation ; it being diffr- 
cult to explain in what the satis- 
faction consists, or how it tends to 
undo ihe injury, or to afford a com- 
pensation for the damage already 
sustained. ‘The truth is, it is not 
considered as either. A law of ho- 
nour having annexed the imputation 


of cowardice to patience under an 
affront, challenges are given and 
accepted with no other design than 
to prevent or wipe off this suspicion. 

Varities cf the Tread-mill.—It is 
a very curious, but nevertheless a 
well-authenticated fact, that the 
tread-mill in Bedford gaol is so con- 
structed as that the labour performed 
upon it is equal to an ascent of 5000 
feet in summer, and 3600 feet in 
winter; but that at Knutsford 
House of Correction the labour is 
14,000 feet in summer, and only 
9800 feet in winter. The conse- 
quence is, that a prisoner condemned 
to the tread-mill of Knutsford, for 
three months, is as badly off asa 
prisoner sentenced to the tread- 
mill of Bedford for eight months.— 
We presume that a satisfactory 
reason for this inconsistency will be 
found on the back of the document, 
which explains how it is that the 
feeding of a prisoner for a week 
costs 30s. 74d. in Hertford, and 
only 10s. 114d. at Preston. 

Investigation. —Reason and free 
inquiry are the only effectual anti- 
dotes of error. Give them full 
scope, and they will uphold the 
truth, by bringing false opinions, 
and all the spurious offspring of ig- 
norance, prejudice, and self-interest 
before their severe tribunal, and 
subjecting them to the test of close 
investigation. Error alone needs 
artificial support; truth can stand 
by itself.— Lawrence. 

Riches and Poverty.—The calcu- 
lation of riches and poverty is truly 
fantastical: that the man who wants 
a million should be a prince, and he 
who wants a groat a beggar; that 
he who breaks for 100,CO0/., and 
injures thousands, should be re- 
spected and pitied; whilst he who 
fails only for a few hundreds, and 
injures but a few, should be despised 
and condemned. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 









The Life and Travels of the 
Apostle Paul, illustrated by a Map. 

The Fifth Part of the Byron Gal- 
lery, containing five splendid Plates 
from Childe Harold, Lara, Don 
Juan, and Marino Faliero; beauti- - 
fully engraved by Finden, &c. 


Dr. Dymock, of the Grammar 
School of Glasgow, is about to pub- 
lish a Classical Dictionary for the 
use of Schools. | 

The promised Series of Illustra- 
tions to Prinsep’s Journal of a Voy- 
age fram Calcutta to Van Diemen’s 
Land, are in preparation. 

The Tropical Agriculturist, illus- 
trated with Botanical Plates, and 
containing a Practical Treatise on 
the Cultivation and Management of 
Productions suitable to Tropical Cli- 
mates, including Products of the 

East and West Indies. 

The Sixth Number of the Parent’s 
Cabinet of Amusement and Instruc- 
tion. 

The Christian’s Manual, or the 
Bible its own Interpreter ; to which 
are added, a Brief Account of the 

several Books and Writers of the 





Old and New Testament, and re- 
‘ marks upon the Apocrypha. 

Captain Head's Overland Journey 
From India is now ready for publi- 
cation, in large folio, with elegant 
Plates. 

A new Edition of the Pamphlet 
entitled, A Call to Women on the 
Subject of the National Debt. 

Memoirs of the Life and Corres- 
pondence of the Rev. William Lavers, 
late of Honiton. 

Tables of the Weight of square, 
round, and flat Wrought-Iron, from 
the smallest to the largest size ever 
used. 

Barker's Lempriere’s Classical 
Dictionary, abridged for the use of 
Schools. 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Boy- 
dell’s Plates, Vol. V. 

Valpy’s Classical Library, 39. 
Homer, Vol. IIT. 

Ovid's Epistles, with English ex- 
planatory Notes and Questions. 

A Greek Vocabulary. By the 
Rev. I. R. Major, Master of King’s 
College School. 











